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[ V ] 



TO THE 
Rev. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 

Dear Sir, 

I TAKE the liberty to dedicate to 
you a worky written with greater 
freedom than any that I have hitherto 
ofFered to the Public. An enemy of 
bigotry, and a diftinguiflied champion 
for freedom of thinking, in very try- 
ing fituations, as you have long been, 
I am ^tisfied you will not be dif- 
pleafed with any efFdrt ofth^fpirit 
with which you have ever bfccn ani- 
mated, and which you have done fo 
much to infpire. 

Educated, as yod know I was, in 

the very ftraiteft principles ai reputed 

orthodoxy y and zealous as I orice was 

a 3 for 
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for every tenet of the fyftem, it was, 
itt a great meafure, by your example 
and encouragement, at my entrance 
on theological inquiries, that I ad- 
ventured to think for myfelf on fub- 
je6ls of the grcateft importance ; and 
that I have been able, in ^he courfe 
of a flow and Jiaborious inveftigation, to 
free myfelf from many vulgar preju- 
dices, and to rejeA many grofs cor- 
ruptions, as I now deem them, of 
diat religion which is the beft gift of 
God to mauj and to attain to the de- 
gree of conviiStion and fatisfa6iion of 
m.ind which I now enjoy. Every ob- 
U^tion of this impcartant kind I hope 
r(hall always remember with peculiar 
pleafuic and gratityde. 

After a fufficiently tempeftuous 
life, you are now enjoying yourfclf in 
a tranquill. retiretnenty and feeing 
others contend with the florm, the 

fur) 
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fiiry of which you have boriie, and 
which you have, in fome meafure, 
broken, aiid rendered lefs hazardous 
to thofe who come after you. My 
tinie of withdrawing from this bufy 
fcene is not yet come ; but while I 
feel myfelf animated with your lov$ 
of truths I fhall enjoy an enviable 
compofure even in the midft of the 
teiiipcft ; -and I fhall endeavour to 
tdievc the fcverity of thefe more fe- 
rious^ptirfuitS) with thofe of philofo- 
pby^ as you have done with thofe of 
cldjkal Hterature. 

Whatever you. oaay think of fome 
parts of my reafming in the principal 
work, now preiented to you, ;, I am 
confident you will approve of the 
xasm.'^ijieSt of it, and efpecially the 
Sept^* ■' You have long. been an afler- 
tor oiij^t proper umtarian doBrine^ 
and cftQinot be difple^fed with my en- 
a 4 deavour- 
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deavouring to traqe to their fource in 
heathen antiquity,, thoie capital cor- 
ruptions of chriftianity — the Athdna^ 
Jian and Arian opinions. 

The proper unity of God, the maker 
and governor of the world, and the 
" proper humanity ofCbrift, you juftly 
confider as refpe<ftively efTential to na- 
tural and revealed religion ; and con- 
jfequently entertain a reafbnable fuf- 
picion and dread of any opinions that 
infringe upon them ; and the more 
venerable thofe opinions have become 
on account of their antiquity, or the 
numbers, or worldly power, by 
which they are fupported, fo much 
the more do they excite your indigna- 
tion and zeal. 

. I rejoice with you, on account of 

fuch a prevalence of free inquiry, and 

good fenfe in matters of religion, in 

the prefent age, as cannot fail, in the 

4 end. 
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end, to overturn the antichrifiian fyf- 
tems that have been permitted by di- 
vine providence to prevail (o long in 
the chriflian world, and confequently 
(though probably in a remote period) 
the antichriflian tyrannies that have 
fupported them. 

lam, 
with the greateft efteem. 
Dear Sir, 

your affedionatc friend, 
and chriftian brother 
J^rr. J- PRIESTLEY. 
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THE 

P ;fc E F A C E. 

IT may appear fomething extraordiaaryt 
but it b ftridly true, that but a very few 
years ago, I was fo far from having any 
thoughts of writing on the fubjc£t of this pub- 
lication, that I had not even adopted the o{n-» 
nion contended for in it. Like the genera- 
lity of chriftians in the prefent age, I had 
always taken it for granted, that man had a 
foul diftind from his body, though with ma- 
ny modern divines, I fuppofed it to be inca- 
pable of exerting any of its faculties, inde^ 
pendently upon the body ; and I believed this 
foul to be a fubftance fo intirely diftindl from 
aaatter, as to have no property in commoa 
with it* Of this fcveral traces may be found 
in my Injlttutesof Natural and Revealed ReJigi^ 
any iand probably in fomeof my other writings* 
Not but that I very well remember that 
many doubts occurred to me on th^fubjefl: of 
the intimate union of two fubftances io intirely 
a hetcro- 
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til The PREFACE. 

heterogeneous as the foal and the body were 
reprefented to be. And even when I firft en- 
tered upon metaphyftcal inquiries, I thought 
that either the material^ or immaterial part of 
the univerfal fyftem was fuperfluous. But not 
giving any very particular attention to a fuh- 
jed on which 1 could get no light, I relapfed 
into the general hypothefis of two intirely dip- 
tinU and independent principles in man^ con- 
neded in fome unknown and incomprehenfi- 
ble manner ; and I acquiefced in it as well afc 
I could. 

Father Bofcovich and Mr. Michell's new 
theory concerning matter, of which I gave an 
account in my Hi/iory (f Difcoveries relating 
to Vijion &c. was calculated, as will be feen, 
to throw the greateft light on the coriftituent 
principles of human nature; but it was. a con- 
fiderable time before I could bring myfelf really 
to receive a doflrine fo new, though fo ftf iiftly 
philofophical ; and befides I had nothing of a 
metaphyfical nature in contemplatiqii at that 
time. 

It was upon refumingfome of my metaphy- 
fical fpeculations, to which (like moft other 
perfons of a ftudious turn) I had been exceed-* 
ly attached in the early period of my literary 

life, 
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life (when 1 ^nhliihcd mj Examination of the 
Principles of Common Senfe^ as maintained by 
Dr.. Beattie» &c. and when I republifhed Dr. 
Hartley^ s T^beory of the Human Mind) that I firft 
entertained a ferious doubt of the truth of the 
vulgar Ibypothefis ; and writing, as I always 
do, with great franknefs,! freely exprefled that 
doubt, exadly as it then flood in my mind ; 
and I think it is hardly poflible to exprefs 
any thing with more hefitation and diflSdence. 
The paragraph I allude to is the following : 

** I am rather inclined to think, though the 
•* fubje£t is beyond our comprehcnfion at pre- 
*' fent, that man does not confift of twoprinii-^ 
" pies fo eflentially different from one another 
♦^ as matter and^/nV, which are always defcrib- 
•* ed as having no one common property, by 
♦• means of which they can afFeft, or aft upon, 
** each other; the one occupying fpace, and the 
♦* other not only not occupying the leafl imagi- 
** nable portion of fpace, but incapable of bear^ 
♦♦ ingany relation to it ; infomuchthat, proper- 
** ly fpeaking, my mind is no more in ray bo- 
^* dy, than it is in the moon. I rather think that 
•^ the.v<rhole man is of fome uniform compojitiony 
" and that the ^xo^tttj of perception^ as weU 
^^M th?. Other powers that are termed mental^ 
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** is the refult (whether neceflary, or not} of 
^* fuch an organical ftrufture as that of the 
, •• brain : confequently, that the whole man 
** becomes extinft at death, and that we have 
** no hope of furviving 'the grave, but what ts 
*• derived from the fcheme of revelation. 

I little imagined! that fuch a paragraph as 
this could have given the alarm that I prcfently 
found it bad done. My iiouits were inftantly 
converted into a Jul/ perfuqfion^ and the cry 
againft me as an unbeliever^ and a favourer of 
ctbeifm^ was exceedingly general and loud ; 
and was echoed from quarters where more 
candour and better difcernment might have 
been expefted. With What intention this was 
done, is beft known to the authors of fuch 
grofs defamation. I (hall proceed to relate the 
confequences of it, for which they are, in fomie 
meaftir(*i atifwerablfc - 

This odium, W&ith I had thus ufte5tpe6fced- 
ly drawn upon m;^f, ferved to ehgfigg m^ 
mord Jftrtitiikr attentidh to the-fobjaft^ ft i 
and this at length tertmnated in a'ftiH cbhVic- ' 
tion, that fhedoufe* f had expidfcd %is welt 
founded: Cbntinuingtorfcfleft'li^fttlieftib^' ' 
jea, r became fatisffe^ that, if ^ fiiifcr^diiri* ' 
felveito be guided in our inquiHis by th^ abi»^ 

verfally 
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vcrfally acknowledged rules of pbilafopbisang^ 
we ^aH^find ourfelves intirely , unauthorized to 
admit any thing in man befides that body which 
IS the objefl: of pur fenfes ; and my own ob- 
fervationS) and my coUedion of opinions on 
the fubjed, prefently fwelled to the bulk that 
is now before the Public. 

Thefe obfervations I now lay before th^ 
reader, whatever be his difpofition of mind 
with refped to myfelf^ or my fubjed, with 
the fame opennefs and fimplicity with which 
I firft propofed my (imple doubt; and, judging 
from what h^s paflfed, I may imagine that, if 
iktfimple dovht occaiioned fo great an alarm 
and outcry, the unreferved avowal of my in^ 
tire conviSion on the fubje^ will caufe a muck 
greater alarm. And yet in this apprehenlion 
I may poflibly be miftaken | and as, on tb^ 
former occafion, the offence was taken -whe» 
I was lea(i^ware of it^ the popular clamour 
niay jiarvc fpent itfelf, and may begin to ^b- 
ride,x^ tihe ^very occafion on wliich I imaginf 4^ 
it would J^^iltfl^niedto th^tU(moft. - / 

]V9(9aroCr$;;if9i9 and reHgion may attend to^ 

the ar^iflnEjfl»t$.that I have predcKed, from rea^ 

fin afM|.ths.^/7Ji>A^r<Tf \tK fupport i£ my hypo- 

thefisi^,^4^^^y ^fatisfied tiiat my q>inion iS 

.- .... neither 
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neither irrational in itfclf, nor deftitute of 
couB^tcnance in the f^bcred writings, and there*- 
^e certainly not dangerous j and tlv^ favour of 
t^few may (iknce the clamour of the many. 
. On the other hand, the tide of popular jM-e- 
jvidke may rife ftill higher, and though I have 
fpent the greateft part of my life in the ftudy 
and defence of chriftianity, the fufpicion of 
my being an unbeliever, and an underminer 
of all religion, may be confirmed ; and, like 
Mr. Hobbes, I may for generations lie under 
the imputation of abfolute atheifm* 

Be this as it may; I feel a great frefent eafe 
in the idea of publifhing my thoughts with the 
mod unreferved freedomfon this important fub^ 
ytOi ; and I am not without hopes that, though 
many well meaning chriftians may, for fome 
time, rank me with unbelievers, fome unbe-^ 
lievers, of a philofophical turn of mind^ may, 
on this very account, be prevailed upon to at^ 
tend to the fubje£l ; and finding the true fyf- 
fern of revelation to be quite another thing 
than they had imagined it to be, and infinite^ 
ly more confinant to the real appfaran^e^ ofna^ 
ture^ may think it worth their while to conli*^ 
der it in various other lights, and attend to the 
evidence that piyfelf wd oiJvrs have produced 
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in favour of it, and fb, from being infidels, 
in confequenceof notunderftandingwhat chrif- 
tiiniiy really is, and not fuflSciently examining 
the evidence of it, which is generally the cafe, 
they rnay becdme rational chriftians. 

A very few converts of this kind would, in 
iny eftimatiori, compenfate for a great deal of 
odium among profefled chriftians • Their in- 
dignation would do heithei' themfelves, nor 
ine, much harm j whereas the conviftion of 
the reafondblenefs and truth of chriftianity, in a 
few really thinking and intelUgeiit tinbe- 
lievers, might do the greateft good ; and even 
contribute to put a flop, fooner than otherwife 
would be done, to the infidelity of the philo- ' 
fophical part of the world* 

To efFed: this, in aiiy tolerable degree, 
would be an objedt indeed ; and the man who 
ihould in any meafure fucceed in it, could not 
be faid to have lived, tohave written, or to have 
been calumniated iit vaiii. . I am fully fatisfied 
that it will be to no put-pofe to expert the con- 
verfion of philofophical unbelievers to that fyf- 
temof opinions which now generally pafles for 
chriftianily, and efpecially that which is efta^ 
hlijhedva tlic different countries of Europe un- 
der that name. Becaufe conclufiotis contrary 
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to all .natural appearances^ will never be ad-* 
mitted by them to be true. 

So very free and undifguifed an attack .upon 
an opinion alraoft univerfally deemed to be of 
the utmoft ixnportance to all religiop, natural 
or revealed, may be expefted to roufe the zeal 
of many friends to the prevailing fyftem, and 
produce defences of it. This is what I expeBy 
and what I nvijh ; and as I am prepared for it, 
I will take this opportunity of acquainting my 
readers with the rule I have laid down to my- 
felf on fimilar occafions, and to which I pro- 
j)ofe to adhere in this. * 

I by no means think it right to refolve, 
with Mr. Hume, to take no notice of any 
antagonift whatever. I might as well refufc 
to make any reply to a perfon who fhould ad- 
drefs himfelf to me in converfation, after I had 
thought proper to direct my difcourfe to him : 
for in printed publications we, in faft, addrefs 
all the world. A pertinent ^ and efpecially % 
decent,. rt^Xjy requires^ \ think, a refpeftful 
notice, though a very abfurd and impertinent 
one may juftly, as in converfation, .be treated 
with negled. The Public, in whofe prefence 
every thin^ pafles, will judge fcr themfelves, 
whether a man refufea to make a reply becaufe 
■ ' /. he 
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he is hot able to make a good one, or becaiife 
he has fome fufficient reafon for not doing it. 
It mufti However, be acknowledged, that even 
the general arid public opinion may be lb un- 
reafonable^ that a writer may be juftified in 
paying no attention to it^ arid in appealing to 
the more mature judgment of pofterity. 

Xx is, I prefume, fufficiently evident from 
the ftrain of my publications," that general ap-^ 
planje has not been my objeft. I know that 
they are rather calculated to narrow the circle 
of my friends, though I hope they will leav^ 
me eriow for any valuable purpofe in life, I 
fhall not, therefore, feel myfelf difpofed to 
take noticfe of every attack upon this treatife^ 
and efpecially fuch as may be anonymcus. But ' 
if the principles advanced in it be contro- 
verted by ariy perfon virhofe name, as a me- 
taphy ficiart, or divine, is generally ' refpeSled^ 
1 do afliire hiiii that I will take more or lefs 
liotice of him ; either acknowledging any 
miftakes 1 tnay be convinced I have fallen into^ 
or endeavouring to convince him of his. Even 
a very ahle^ or very plaufible^ anonymous an-* 
tagotiift Ihall not be negledled. For, as in the 
controverfy which 1 began with thfe Scotch 
writers, I really Vvifh to have the fubj eft freely 
and fully canvafled. 

b % There 
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There are fubjeds on which, after a reafon-* 
able attention to them, a man may be autho- 
rized to makeup his mind^ fo as to be juftified 
in refufihg even to lofc his time in reading 
what may be addreffed to him on it; becaufe 
he may have fufficient ground to prefume it 
cannot contain any thing materially new to 
hirii. This is what moft proteftants will avow 
with refped to the popifti dodrine of tranfub- 
Jlantiation^ and I avow it with refpeft to the<Joc- 
trine of the trinity, and various other articles 
of Calviniftic theology. I have at this time 
by me feveral trads, particularly Letters ad- 
dreffed to me, on thofe fubjeds, and which 
have been much applauded, which I have not 
looked into, and which I profefs I never in- 
tend to look into. But this js not the cafe with 
refped to. the fubjeft of this treatife. I will 
carefully read, for fome time at leaft, whatever 
fhall be addreffed to me, or the Public, on the 
fubjed,, provided the writers take care that 
their publications be tranfmitted> or properly 
an'nounced, to me. 

I d6 not, as many perfons would, except 

ag^nft all anfwei-s that may be written in a 

manner not perfectly confident witli the laws 

of decorum^ or thofe in which I may think my- 

3 ' felf 
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fdf treated with too much afperity^ or ridicule. 
I would have every man write as he adually 
feels at the time. There are few controverfial 
writers, who, when the warmth of debate is 
over, may not fee fomething of this kind to 
blame themfeives for ; but thofe who are ac^ 
quainted with human nature, will make allow*- 
ance for fuch human mperfe&ionsj and attend 
to the merits of the cafe ; and it may be de*- 
pendedupon, that the real weight of argument 
is the thing that will decide in the end, when 
esfctj xhxn^ oi ^ perfonal nature^ in the courif 
of the controverfy, will be forgotten. 

If I were difpofcd, as I am not, to plead for 
mercy^ I would alledge the extreme unpopu-^ 
larity of my fide of the queftion; and fay that, 
a man who writes with the full tide of popu-^ 
lar opinion in his favour, has no occafion for 
any indireSi method of bearing down his anta- 
gonift. The man whofe opinions are unpo-* 
pular flands in the moft need of the arts of 
addrefs, and in him they would be moft ex- 
cufable. But, notwithftanding this, I Ihall 
traft ray very unpopular argument to its n^-* 
tive ftrength, or weaknefs, without any arti- 
^ial fupport whatever, 

b 3 A» 
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As I have extended this preface thus far, I 
^all extend it a little farther, in order to an? 
fwer an objedtion that may be made to reli- 
gion, natural or revealed, from the very grj^sit 
differences of opinion among the profeffors. ofi itj^ 
pn fuch fubjedls as are here difcuffed, and fi^Qm 
the animofity with which we may happeyn to 
debate about them. Now this does m)t at- all 
arife from the nature of the fubjeSi^ any farther 
than its greater importance neceffarily, and 
juftly, makes it more iaterefting, but ixQV^ 
the nature of man^ the fame principles oper^tfr 
ingin a fimilar iiaanner on fimilaroccafi^Q^*. 

Men do not differ more, or difpute with 
more warmth, on fubje^ls oi religion^ o%m(ta^ 
pby/ics^ than they do onthofe of civil goverur. 
ment^ philology or even philofophy^ which, one, 
^ould imagine, a priori^ muft always.be thje 
palmeft thing in the world, and could never 
pccafion an angry debate. But by giving 
much attention to any thing, we md.y Jntere/l 
purfdlves in any thing, and wherever ^hat i§. 
the cafe, an intemperate warmth is the .iaevi- 
table confequence. Befides, it is not in h\i-! 
man nature not to feel one'& felf jmpre or lef^ 
interefted in the fupport of an opinion which W5 
|iaye once advanced as our own. i\nd whenever 
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any thing peffonal mixes in a debate (and it is 
barely poffible that it Ihould not do fo) it is, 
in fad, a regard for our reputation and charac-- 
t'er that is i^itjimulus^ and nothing neceffarily 
belonging to iMtJubjeSt. 

But the circumftance that chiefly interefts 
the pafSons, and inflames the animofity of 
thofe who difpiite on the fubjeft of religion, is ' 
the worldly emolument annexed to the profef- 
iion of particular tenets, in the civil eftablifli- 
ments of chriftianity. Did the civil magif- 
tfate fliew no preference to one mode of reli- 
gion niore than to another, and was there no 
other motive concealed under the mafk of 
%eal fir religion^ there would be no great 
reafon to complain of its intemperance. 

Few perfons are, from their fituation and 
experience, better qualified to fpeak on this 
fiibje^t than myfelf, few' perfons having been 
engaged in a greater variety of purfuits, or in 
a fcene of more various controverfy ; and I fee 
no reafon whatever for accufing r^%/d?;^, more* 
than any thing elfe,' of exciting jealoufy, ha- 
tred, or any other immediate caufe of animo-* 
iity and anigry debate.' 

Many of my friends are frequently expr^f- 

fmg. their wiflies, that I had nothing to do witTi 

b 4 thec^ 
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theolog^^ or metapbyjics, flattering roe with the 
profpea of a confiderable degree of unenvied 
reputation as 2Lphilofopher, But the moft ran- 
corous oppofition, ' and the moft unprovoked 
abufe that I have met w^ith, has been from per^ 
fons who never kqevy any thing of me but in 
thecharaderofaphilofopher. And, though 
I will venture to fay, that it is not poffible to 
write with more franknefs than I have always 
done ; defcribing, \xx the moft natural man- 
ner, the very progrefs of my thoughts with 
J-efpedt to every difcovery of confequence, and, 
upon all occafions giving rather too much, 
than too little, to any perfon who has favour- 
ed me with the leaft afliftance, as all my phi- 
lofophical writings evidence, I have been treat, 
ed as a notorious //.?^wry* There are even " 
many perfons, not deftitute of name aqd cha, 
rafter themfelves, who cannot bear to hear me 
fpoken of, as having any pretenfions to philo-, 
fophy, without a fneer; and who think my 
publications on the fubjed a difgrace to philo:, 
fophy, and to my country. 

Can, I^ then, have a more ungracious re* 
f eption among divines, metafhjficians, or philo, 

■ * S^p my Pamphlet intltlfd nikfophkal Empirlcifm. 
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hgifts ? In (hort, having no better treatment 

to expea in any walk of literature, I fhalU 

without diftin£tion, apply myfelf to any pur* 

fuit to which my attention flxall be more par** 

licularly drawn. I h^ve friends^ and I h^ive 

enemies, in every clafs of men to whom I h^vc 

been introduced. All the former I fhall be 

happy to oblige in their turn, but I cannot be 

with any of them alwaye. The latter I new 

ther abfolutely defpife, nor greatly dreads 

Thofe of them who are difpofed to be civil to 

ipe (hall meet with civility from me in return, 

and as to thofe of them who are otherwife dit- 

pofed, I fhall behave to thepi a? I may happen 

to be affefted at the time. 

But, mindful of the motto which I have 
chofen for my coat of arms, Ars longa^ vita 
hrevisy \ fhall devote as much of my time as 
poflible ^o xh^ purfuit of truthj and as little as 
I can help to the mere defence ofit^ or of my^ 
felf The former is a noble and fublime exer- 
cife of the mind, exalting the foul, and im- 
proving the temper; whereas Jn the latter, 
though conduced with the greatefl caution, 
there is a rifk of debafing the mind, hurting 
the temper, and facrificing our peace. For, 
ppn^rpyerfy is, atbefl, a flate of war, 

THE 
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THE hiftorical account of the fyftem 
of heathenifi!n concerning the pre^exiftence 
of fouls in general, and of the pre-exiftence 
of the foul of Chrift in particular, which was 
iderived from it, I had once thought of refer v- 
ing for my fJiJioricdl J^iew of the Corruptions of 
Gbrijlianity^ which will be the laft part of my 
Infiitutes of l^ at ur aland Revealed Religion, But 
^s it was adually compofed during my invefti- 
gation of this fubjeft, as it rofe out of it, and 
is ftridly connefted with it, I have thought 
proper to fubjoin it, by way of Sequel. 

Both the parts of this work, taken toge-« 
ther, will fhew, in a ftriking light,- the very 
extenfive mifchief that has been done to 
revealed religion by the introdudion of this 
part of the fyftem of heathenifm, coijcerning 
the foul. And when the proper extent of this 
foreign Jyjlem is feen, it may be hoped, that 
many perfons who have rejeded a part of it. 
Will fee equal reafon to rejed the whole. And, 
for my own part, I am fatisfied that it is only 
ty purging away the whole of i\{is corrupt 

city 
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feaveny that we can recover the priftine fimpli-? 
city and purity of our moft excellent aad truly 
jrational, though much abufed, religion, 

Athanafianifm, I think, will fufficiently ap-s 
pear to have been merelv Oriental philofophy in 
its origin, and afterwards to have become more 
abfurd than the original tenets of that philo-? 
fophy ; and Arianifm is only the fame philo- 
fophy altered, free indeed from the palpable 
contradiSiions of Athanafianifm, but it is, ia 
other refpeCts, no lefs remote from the proper 
fcheme of chriftianity. I fhall think myfelf 
happy if, by this or any other of my writings, 
I be able to throw the lead new light upon a 
fubjedt which has fo near a relation to the fiiar 
^amenta! principles of the chriflian fyflen^* 
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A 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

Some of the B O O K S that are quoted io 
this Treatife. 

AS there are different editions of feveral 
of the book$ that I have quoted in this 
treatife, it will be proper to fubjoin a lift of 
the copies that I have made ufe of. It will 
alfo be proper to give more at length the titles 
of fome books that I have frequently referred 
to very concifely, having fometimes mention- 
ed nothing more than the name of the writer. 
This has been more efpecially the cafe with 
Beaufobre and Dupin, to both of w;hom, and^ 
efpecially the former, I am much indebted for 
my hiftorical account of the opinions of the 
ancients. And I would obferve in this place, 
that when I might, with no great trouble, 
have given thofe opinions from the origiiial 
authors themfelves, I have of^a chofen to give 

, thchd 
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them as reprefented by fuch writers as thefe; 
^Becaufe as thefe things have been very difFe- 
rentlyt reprefented^ 1 was confident that the 
opinion of thefe writers would be morerefpe^ted 
than my own> their learning and exa<3tnefs 
bdng Univerfaliy acfcnot^rledgfed ; ' and - their 
views in writing being different from mine^ 
they cannot be fufpeded of partiality to my 
hypothdis* 
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THE 

INTRODUCTION. 

LEST any pcrfon fliould haftily mifap- 
prehend the nature^ or importance^ of 
the queftions difcufled in this treatife, or the 
manner in which I have decided for myfelf 
with refpeft to them, I fhall here ftate the 
feveral fubjefts of inquiry as concifely, and 
with as much diftindtnefs, as I can, and alfo 
inform the reader what my opinions concern-^ 
ing them really are. 

It has generally been fuppofed that there are / 
tm dtJiinSi kinds ofjub^ance in human nature, / 
and they have been diftinguifhed by the terms 
matter and Jpirit^ or mind. The former of 
thefe has been faid to be poffeflGbd of the pro- 
perty of extenfion viz. of length, breadth, and 
thicknefs, and alfo oifolidity or impenetrability ^ 
and confequently of a w> inertia j but it is faid 
to be naturally deftitute of all other powers 
whatever. The latter has of late been defined 
to be a fubftance intirely dejiitute of all exten^ 
Jion^ or relation to/pace^ fo as to have no pro- 
perty in common with matter ; and therefore 
to te properly immaterial^ but to be poffefled 
of the powers of perceptions^ intelligence^ and 
fef-motion^ Matter 
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Matter is that kind of fubftance of which 
our bodies are compofed, whereas the principle 
of perception and thought belonging to us is faid 
to refide in a^/r/V, or immaterial principle, in- 
timately united to the body;.while higher orders 
of intelligent beings> and efpecially the Divine 
Being, ^re-faidtobe purely immaterial. 

It is maintained in (his treatife, that neither 
matter nor fpirit (meaning by the latter the 
fubjc<£i:of ^nie and thought) correfpondtp the 
definitions above mentioned. Fpr that matter 
is not that inert fubftance that it has beep fup- 
pofed to be ; that/^w^rj* of attrition or repul- 
Jion areneceflary to its very being, and that no 
part of it appears to be impenetrable to other 
parts. . I thjerefore, define it to be a fubftance 
pofffifljed of the t>/operty pf exfenfion^ ;^nd of 
powers qf attradtton or repiiljkn. And fince it 
has never yet been afferted that the powers of 
fenfation and thought are Incompatibly with 
thefe {Jolidityy or impenetrability^ ^pd cpnfe- 
quently di%ns inertia yOnly^ having been thought 
to be repugnant to ithep) I therefore msiintain 
that we have no re^fon to f^ppofe thaj: there are 
in man two fubftajnces fo diftinift from esich 
other, as have beeii reprefcnted. 

It is, like^ife maint^aied in this trwtifp that 
the motion of two ftibft»ac€?^ that have iio co^ 
tmn property y aad yet wp ,x;apable of intimate 
connexion and mutual aBion is jboth abfurd ai^d 
modern j a fubfUace without e?ctepfioi;i, or re- 
lation to place being unknown bptJjL lii th? 
fcri{M:.ure8) and U> a.11 aotiquity ; the l^w^^n mi^4 

for 
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for example, having till lately been thou^it 
to have a proper frtfence in the body^ and a 
po^er motion together with it ; and the Di- 
vine Mind having always been reprefented a^ 
beings truly and properly, omniprefent . 

It is maintained, however, in the Sequel of 
this treatife, that fuch a diftindion as the an- 
cient philofophers did make between matter 
2S{Afpiritj thqugh it was by no means fuch a 
diftindion as was defined above (which does 
not admit of their having any common pro- 
perty) but a 4iftin(3:ion which made the Su- 
preme Mind the author of all good, and matter 
the fource of all evil, that all inferior intelli* 
i gences are emanations from the Supreme Mind^ 
or made out of its fubftance, and that matter 
was reduced to its prefent form not by the Su- 
preme Mind itfelf, but by another intelligence^ 
a peculiar emanation from it, has been the . 
real fource of the greateft corruptions of true 
religion in all ages, many of which remain to 
the very day ; that t\i\s Jyjlem ofphilofjphy and 
the truejyjlem of revelation have always been 
diamefrically oppofite, and hoftile to each 
other ; and that the latter can never be firmly 
dablifhed but upon the ruins of the former. 

To promote this firm eftablifliment of the 
fyftem of ^«r^ Revelation y in oppofition to that 
of a vain jind abfurd philofophy, here fhewn 
to ht {6\ IS tlie true gbjed of this work ; in 
the perujfal of which I beg the candour and 
patiedtattentionof the judicious and philofo- 
phicaf r^acieti 
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Prdkictf page XI, line 14, formpofif reado/*. 

p. xxxif Cudsuortb ihould be among the Folios. 

Page 3* line 2, from the bottom, for a hali, itiA the balL 

34, 21, for have to, te^dtobavem • 

47* 9> fj^om the top^ for its rtad bism 

50, 18, for crmMy?, read mofl. 

75, 4^ ioT properties, nsa^d, property* 

142, 15, for Heb. re^d Hah, (for Uabakkyk J 

164, II, fix mean, rt^A meant* 

166, 17, for requires f €9id implies* 

182, 12^ for WAX, tead 2> tvAr. 

289, 18, for with, read tvitbout* 

X95» 2> fromthdbottooi, for Ga/it, iczd Calebs* 

azS, 27, for Innocent^ read yo/&«. 

'^54» 7, from the top, for pre^exifted? rz^d pre-exifleetm 

263, 4, from the bottom, for resolution, read reJiortHimu 

467, 3, fit(fMr* read ^ Mr. » 

268, 2, from the top, for waj^ readwer^. 

279, 14, for ittjT^ read making* 

'312, 17, for impoJIibkf ttaA pejible* , 

.3*9* • ^j fot have, rtzd have obferved* 
N. B. This whole quotation ihould have been inferted at the end of the 
fe£iion. 

336, line the Uf(, for Beaufobrt, Sec. rtzd fSmiiJobrti ^oL 
hi p. 245) and Pythagoras 

337' 2, from the b«ttom> far ftfrn^t xGid, cme* 
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THE idea is taken from i Ccfr, iii. 12, where 
different perfons are reprefcntcd as having built 
with different materials, on the folid foundation 
of chriftianity, as laid by Chrift and the apoftles; 

' and that what was built with wood, and other 
bafe materials, would be confumed by fire, 
while the reft would ftand* Our Saviour, who 
revealed the future ftate of his church to the 
apoftle John, is reprefented as (hewing him this 
circumftance relating to it. The applicatipn of 
this icttic to the object of this wdrk, is fuffi- 
dently obvious. 
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SECTION L 

Of the Nature and ejfential Properties of 
Matter. 

I AM forry to have occafion to b^gin thelc 
difquifitions on the nature of matter and 
Jpirit, with defiring my reader to recur to the 
univerfally received ru/es of philofqfhizingy fuch 
as are laid down by Sir Ifaac Newton at the 
beginning of his third book of Principia. 
But though we have followed thefe rules 
pretty clofely in other philofophical refearcheS) 
it appears to me that we have, without any 
reafon in the world, intirely deferted them in ^ 
this. We have fuflFered ourfelveJ to be guided 
by them in our inquiries into the caufes of 
particular appearances in nature, but have 
formed our notions, with refpefl: to the moft 
general and cqmprehenjive principles of human 
knowledge, without the leaft regard, nay in 
diredk contradiction, to them. And I am wil-- 
ling to hope, that when this is plainly pointed 
out, the inconfiftency of our condud: in thefe 
cafes cannot fail to ftrike us, and be the 
means of inducing the philofophical part of 
the world to tread back their fteps, and fet 
out again oa the fame maxims^ which thefr 

B have 
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have actually followed la their progrefs. For 
my own part, I profefs an uniform and rigo- 
rous adherence to them ; but then I muft re- 
quire that my own reafoning be tried by this, 
and by no other teft. 

The firft of thefe rules, as laid down by 
Sir Ifaac Newton, is that we are to admit no 
more caufes of things than afe fitfficient to ex-- 
plain appearances ; and the fecond is that, to 
the fame effe£ls we muji^ as far as pofjible^ ^Jfign 
the fame caufss. 

80 long as we fottow thefe maxitns, we 
may be corifide«t that we walk ^n fare 
ground; but the moment we depart fix^m 
them, we wander in the regions of m»e 
fancy ^ and are only entertaining ourCeWes and 
others with our own cfude ifriaginationB awd 
conceits. By thefe pUift rules, tben, let us 
purfue our inquiries concermhg the n&ittip^ 
and connexion of what have beett called ma-^ 
teriai and thinking fubftances ; concernifig 
both which very great mifconceptions feefti txj 
liavc very generally prevailed. And '4ft the 
firft place, let us attend to what metapbyfi- 
dans and philofophers have advanced oon- 
eerning matter^ with refpeAto xKrhicfe{I mean 
its fundamental properties^ and what may l>e 
abfolutely affirm^ or denied c6nccffting'thtete) 
there are very few who have fo much a& -ex*? 
|)reflred the leaft doubt or wioertainty. 

It is alTerted, and generaHy taken for grant- 
ed, that matter is neceffarily a J&//W, er ^- 
i^^^^i'r^iWf fnbftance, .ahd'-ftattoally, w <j£ it-^ 
^- • , felf, 
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felf, deftitute of all pow€rs whatever, as thofe 
oi attraBkn or reputjickiy^8ic. oi*, as it is com- 
monly exprefled, that matter is poffeffed of a 
certain wV inerticp^ and is wholly indifferent 
to a ftate of reft or motion, but as it is aded 
upon by a foreign power. 

That the vulgar ihould have formed thefe 
opinions, and ac<juiefce in them, I do not 
wonder \* becaufe there are common appearances 
enow which muft neccffarily lead them to 
form fuch a judgment. I prefs my hand 
agairJl the table on which I am writing, and 
6ading that I cannot penetrsfte it, ai^ that I 
cannot pufh my jhand into the pla<!e which it 
occupies, without firft pufhing it .ont of its 
place, I conclude that this table, and by ana-» 
•logy, all matter is impenetrable t0 other matter. 
Thefe firft appearances- art fafficient for them 
to conclude, that matter is neceffarily y^/i^,; 
and incapable of yielding to the impreflion of 
other folid matter. 

Again, I fee a billiard table ; and though 1 
obferve the balls upon it ever fo long, I drf 
not find any of thena ever to change theii? 
places till they are puftied agaitfft ; but tliat 
when once they are put in motion, they con- 
tinue in that new fiate till they are ftopj^edi 
either by fome obftaele, or their own friftion, 
which is in fafl the refult of a feries of ob- 
ftaeles. And therefore I conclude, that, had 
there been no ohftade of any kind in thp way, 
a ball would have continued in that ftate of 
m$ttm '(a€, without being imfeHed by a'fb^ 
B 2 reign 
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reign force, it would have continued in it? 
former ftate of re/i) for ever; having no 
power ivithin itfelj to ipajie any change, in 
either of thofeftatep. 1 therefore qondudq 
Vnivfrfally,. that all matter, .a$ fuch, is en-? 
tirely deftitute oi pow^r^ and whatever is true 
of larger ^jodires wijh. refpeil Jto each other, 
muft he equally, true of the fmalleft compo- 
nent parts pf the fame body ; and confequent-s 
\y ihsit 2^\\ at tra^ion ox repulsion muft be the 
cflFe^ of {omc J[brefgn pointer ^ difpofing either 
Jarger bodies, or their fipall component parts,, 
to certain niotions and ter\denci?s, whii:h other- 
Tvife they would not have had. 
.. Sqch appearances as thefe^ I imagine^ have 
led to. the Qpnclufions above mentioned, con-* 
feriiiVig the/^ipdajixie.atal properties of xpatter. • 
But then they are np tnoje. i\\dLnJuperJictal ap^ 
fenr^nc^s^ and therefor? have led to fuperficiaj 
^ndf^lfe ju4g6![jaentsi j\idgen[ient8 which the 
^real .appearances will not, authorize. For, ii\ 
izQiy when the appearances above nientipned 
^re confid^ed.in the new and ju(l lights which 
late obfervation^ have throwQ upon this part 
of philofophy, they will oblige us, if we ad- 
here to the rules of philofophizing laid down 
flbove,^ -to conclude that rejifidnce^ on which 
alone our opinion i:oncerning the folidity or . 
impenetrahility of matter is founded, js never 
occafioned hj Jolid mattery but by (omething 
of a very different nature, viz. ^ power <^ re^ 
fulfion always afting at a real, and in general 
4n aflignabl^ di^^nce frpm vvhac w^ c^U the 
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body itfelf. It yjvill ajfo appear^ from th* 
moft obvipujs ^onfiderations, that without a 
power of attraftitfo, a/>^tfi^^r which has always 
be^ qonfid^red as fomethlrig quite diftia^ 
frOffi matter itfelf, there cannot be.ioy fuch a 
thiijg M matter ; confequently, that this Jb*- 
reigH fropertyi as it has been, called, is in 
reality abfolutf ly eflential to its very, natun 
and ^ing. For when we fuppofe bodies tq 
be diveAod of it, *hey come to be nothing at 
all- •■■;.. ^ . •::;•• . : 

Thefe pofitions, though not absolutely 
new, will appear paradoxical to mpft perfohs> 
butl beg a candid^ hearing j and I appeal to 
the aUowedi; ruled, of philofophizing above 
mentipned, beiftg confident that* they ^ill 
fufficiently fupport-my conclufions* 

It will readily be alldvs^ed, that every body> 
z!^ folid.2SiA impeneticable^ muft neceflarily have 
fome particular form or Jhafe ; but it is no 
lefs obvious, that no fuch figured thing can 
exift, ualefs the parts of. which it confifld 
have a mutual attKaSiion^ fo as either to keep 
contiguous to, or preferve a certain diftance 
from each other. This power of attra6lioo, 
therefqre, muft be eflential to' the aStual ex^ 
ijience of all matter ; fmce no fubftance cail 
retain 2injform without it. 

This argument equally afFe(fl3 the ftnalld^ 
atoms, as the largeft bodies that are compofed 
of thetn. An atom, by which I mean an ul- 
timate component part of any grofs body, is 
neceflarily fuppofed to be petfeiftly folid, 
B 3 wholly 
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wholly impervious to any other atom ; and it 
*nuft alfo be round, or fquare, or of fome other 
iie terminate form. But the parts of fuch a 
lK)dy (as thi$ folid atom muft be divtfibie^ and 
therefore have parts) muft be infinitely hai*d» 
aad therefore muft have powers of mutual at- 
tradioa infinitely ftrong, or it ctould not hold 
together, that is, it could not exift as a Jhlid 
^tom. Take away the power therefore! and 
the folidity of the atom intirely difaj^ears. 
In fhort, it is then no longer matter ; being 
)idlitut€ of th^ fundamental properties of fiich 
a fubftance. 

The reafon why folid extent has been 
thought to be a complete definition of matter^ 
is becaufe it was imagined tliat we could fe- 
parate from our idea of it every thing elfe 
belongings to it, and leave thefe two proper- 
ties independent of the reft, and fubfifting by 
themfelves. But it was not confidered, that, 
in confequence of taking away affrs€tiony 
which is a power^ foKdity itfelf vaniflies. 

It will perhaps be faid, that the particles of 
which ^ny folid atom confifts, may be con- 
ceived to be placed clofe together, without 
any mutual attraction between them. But 
tjien-this atom will be intirely deftitute' of 
compaSinefs^ and hardnefs, whidi is requiiite 
to its being impenetrable. Or if it« parts be 
held together by fome foreign ptmer^ it will 
ftiU be true that power is neceflary to its ^/^ 
lidity^and e fence ; fi nee without it every 'par- 
ticle Wotild fall from each other, and be -dif- 
" ' c * • perfed. 
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perfed. A»d this being true of the ultimate 
particles^ as well as of grofs bodies^ the con*- 
fequence muft be, that the whole fubftance 
will abfolutely vanifti. For as the large bo- 
dies -would be diffolved without fome principle 
of umen, or {bme ftrwer^ internal or externa?, 
fo the parts of which they* are compofcd woul<f, 
in (inHlar circumfiances, be rcfolvted into 
fmaller parts^ '^vA confequently {ehefmalleft 
parts being refoliF4d in the fame manner) the 
whole fubfta^ice muft abfolutely difappear, 
nothing at aJl beitlg left for the imagination 
to fix upon. 

It will be obferved) that, ra this difijuifrtion, 
I by ne> means itjppdfe that thefe powers, 
whiefe.I make to.be eflfential xp the beine of 
matter, and ^i«1k)iit which it cannot exift as 
a iBaierial ftibfta«eeat aH, dxt Ji^'^xijient in 
it. All that my argument amounts to^ ia, 
that from whatever fource thefe powers are 
derivetl, or by whtotever being they afre com^ 
municate^, matter cannot exift without them.; 
and If that iuperior power, or being, with- 
draw its influence, theTubftance itfelf necef- 
farrly ceafes to exift, or i« annihilated. What- , 
ever Jblidity znj body has, it is pofleflcd of 
only M coofequence of being endued with 
certain powers^ and together witti this catife^ 
fefidky, being no more than an eJ'eSf^ miuft 
cesrife,' if there be a^ foundation -for the 
plal^pft and beft ie^abliflied rute^ -of rfeafoning; 
in ^hfloibpliyi 

B 4 Though 
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Though Mr. Locke confidered folidity as 
conftituting the eflence of matter (fee Ejfay^ 
&c. vol. ii. p. 141, where he fays, " that 
." fubftance that has the modification of fo- 
" lidity is matter,") yet it is plain he had an 
idea of fomething elfe, being in fa6t neceflary 
to its cohefion. J' If God," fays he, EfTay, 
vol. ii. p* 148, ** c^not join things together 
** by connexions inconceivable to us, we muft 
*' deny the confiftence, and being, even of 
•* matter itfelf j fince every particle of it 
^^ having fome bulk, has its parts connected 
*' byways inconcefivable by us." 

Mr. Baxter, who, I believe, is confidered 
as the ableft defenjder of the ilrid immaterial 
fyftem, acknowledges ihAt powers ofre^ance 
and cohefion are eflential to matter, and abfo« 
lutely make it a folid fubftance. But aflerting, as 
he does, that theie powers are. the immediate 
agpncyof the Deity himfelf, it neceffarily fol- 
lows that tJiere is not in nature any fuch 
thing, as matter^ diftind: from the Deity ^ and 
bis operations. A ftraage opinio?, but that in 
which Mr. Baxter's hypothefis neceffarily ter- 
minates ; though, fince he was not apprized 
of it, it ought not to be imputed to him. 

" Refiftance," fays Mr. Baxter, Eflray,.voL 
ii. p. 345, " is fundamental in the nature of 
*^* matter, and this itfelf is the power of the 
*^ immaterial caufe, indeiinently imprefled up- 
^* on, and exerted in, every, poffible part of 
*^ matter. And fince without this, tb^ leaft 
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" parts could not cohere at all, or make a 
" folid, making refiftance, it appears that 
*• the power of this caufe thus inceffantly put 
" forth, through all its poflible parts, is that 
" which canjiitutes the folidity and redftance 
** of matter.— Without this foreign influence to 
" efFe<3: cohefion, and folidity in it, we could 
** not conceive it to be at all a fubftance*" 

But it is certainly more agreeable to the 
rules of philofophizing, to confider all the 
covfiant effeBs of any fubftance as produced 
by powers properly belonging to that fubftance> 
whether they be neceffarily inherent in it, or 
communicated to it j fo that the adion of the 
Deity in preferving fuch a fubftance in being, 
will be a diflFerent thing from the Deity him- 
felf, by his immediate agency, performing 
all that we afcribe to that fubftance ; which is 
in eff^edl to annihilate the fubftance, and to 
make the Deity himfelf to do^ and to be every 
thing* 

The opinion that all the powers of matter 
are nothing but the immediate agency of the 
Deity, is not peculiar to Mr. Baxter, though 
it is that which chiefly diftinguifties his writ- 
ings. It was held by the famous Jordano 
Bruno, as his fentiments are reprefented by 
the author of Examen du Fatalifme^ ** All the 
** motions,'* fays he, ** which ftrikc our fenfes, 
** the refiftarice which we find in matter, are 
" the efFeSof the immediate adion of God. 
** The fmalleft parts of matter are united by 
*^ a force ; and as there is no adive force in 
2 nature,) 
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•* nature but that of God ; tfhis being is the 
" infinite force which unites all the parts of 
** matter, an immcnfe fpring which is in 
•• continual aftion.*' Vol, i. p. 277. It is 
evident, however, that this philofopher cbn- 
fidered the ultimate particles of matter as 
fomething different from any thing belonging 
to the Deity. But his principles, purfiied 
to their proper extent, would have been the 
lame with thofe of Mr* Baxter. 
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0/ IUFBNBTRABILITr, CRf ^ihed t$ 

f Matter. 

AS pbilofophcrs have gircn #m Kuk to 
matter, in diveffing it of all fr/mertf 
without which I pFefuixi^ it hae feeeii proTcd 
that no fuch fubftance can exift, fo it equally 
follows, from the plain rules of philofdphizing 
above laid down, that they have afcribed t9^ 
mikh to it, when tfeey hare advanced that itn^ 
pmetraHJpcy is ont c#»ite properties. Becaufe, 
if tiiere be any troth m laee 41fiic>*rtries in 
phflofaphy, refiftahce is iii rti<!)ft .feifes cairied 
by^bHiething df ft quite different ft^Ure from 
mf thing fHatmal^ or JbMs viz, by a pywit 
ofrepuDkn ading at a diftance fh)m the body 
tO'Whidi It' has beeh faf>pofed tt> belongs and 
in no cafe wlwrtever can it be pto^d that re-^ 
fiftattce is occafiotted by any thing elfij. 

Ndw if refifiancer^ from whidh alo<^ is ^- 
rived the i(lea of impeaetrability, it in moft 
cafes certainly, caiifed by powers^ add in no 
cafe certainly by any thing elfe, the rules of 
philofophizing obfige us to fuppofe, that the 
cwfe of all refiftance is refuljme p^nSoeir^ and 
in no cafe whatever the thi«g that we havts 
hitherto improperly termed jhlidi ©r impme^ 
troNe matter. 

4 M 
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As all refiftance can differ only in degree, 
this circumftance can only lead us to the fup- 
pofition of a greater or lefs rcpulfive power, 
but never to the fuppofition of a caufe of re- 
fiftance intirely different from fuch a power. 
This would be exceedingly unphilofophical. 
To judge in this manner, is to judge alto- 
gether without^ ' nay really ' contrary fo evi* 
dence. — ^But I come to the faSls themfelves, 
which ao philofophcr Will pretend- to con-* 
trovert. 

When I prefs my hand againft the table, as 
was mentioned above, I naturally imagine 
that the obftacle to its going through the 
table is ihs^ Jolid matter of which it confifts; 
but a variety of philofophical confiderations 
demooftrate, that it generally re^uireis a much 
greater power of preffure t^an I can exert to 
bring my fingeca into actual contact with the 
table. Philofoph^rs know that, nqtwithiland- 
ing their feeming contact, they are actually 
kept at a real diftance from each other> by 
powers of repulfion common to them. both. 
Alfo, ele<3:rical appearanees fhew that a con- 
fiderable weight is requifite to bring into con- 
tact, even links of a chain hanging freely in 
the air ; they being kept afunder by a repul- 
five power belonging to a very fmall furface^ 
fo that they do not a:6l:ually touch, though 
they are fupported by each other. 
' I have myfelf, as will be feen in the ac- 
count of my eleftrical experiments, (fee HjjC 
tcfty of Ekilrkity^ p. 702.) endeavoured to af- 
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certain the weight requifite to bring a number 
of pieces of money, lying upon one another, 
into feeming contad, or fo near to one an« 
other only as the particles that compofe the 
fame continued piece of metal, and I found it 
to be very confiderable. Thefe, however, arc 
iiippofed by philofophers not to be in aSltuil 
contadiy but to be kept at certain diftances from 
each other by powers of refiftance within the 
fubftance itfelf. That the component par- 
ticles of the hardeft bodies do not aftually 
touch one another, is demonftrable from their 
being brought nearer together by cold, and by 
their being removed farther from each other 
by heat. The power, fufficient to pvercome 
thefe internal forces of repulfion, by which 
the ultimate particles of bodies are prevented 
from coming into actual conta<St„ is what no/ 
perfon can pretend to compute. The power, 
requifite to break their cohefion, or to remove 
theiji from the fphere of each other's attrac- 
tion, may, in fome meafure,^e eftimated; 
but this affords no d^ta for afcertaining the 
force that, would be neceflary to bring theqi 
into aftual contact, which may exceed the 
other almoft infinitely. 

Mr. Melville has fhewn, from optical con- 
fideratiqns, fee Htjiory of Difcoveries relating 
to Vijion^ &G. p. 454$ that a drop of water 
rolls upon a qabbage leaf without eyer coming 
into a4:iial contad with it ; and indeed all the 
phcnpmeiw of light are moft remarkably un- 
fa-. 
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favoursbie m tWky^hcfis of the feliAitf or 
impenetr^iity of ma«t^. 

When iigiit is rc^eCtei back f«»«» a body 
t3a wkidi 4t foems to4^k^) it wa6 mtumi to 
fuppofe th^r thU was oc^iioned by ks itn- 
pittging againit tha y5Z^ jtor/jr ^ the body ; 
W it Has beta 4etnoa4rated by* Sir K^^sitc 
Newton^ that the rays of Kght ai»e tflways re* 
fiefted by a power ^ repu^^^ adrifig at feme 
diftanoe from the body. A^aia, when part of 
a beam of light has overcome this power of 
fepulfeon, »t}d has entered any tranfpancnt 
fiibftaace» it goes on in a right lincy |>f ovided 
the medium be of an uniform denfily, with- 
o^ut the kaft interruption atid without a 
fingle particle being pefle^led, till it comes 
to. the oppoiiie fide ; having im^t witti no 
folid particks ia its way, not even in the 
denfeft tranfpsrfent fubfta^ices, as glafs, cryftal^ 
or 'diamond 5 and w^n it i« arrived at the 
oppofitc fide, it is fdkly affefted by the 4ttWs 
of attraftion and repnlfion. For with a cer- 
^ taint aagie of inc^idenoe, the greateft part, or 
tlie whole ^f it, will fee dirawn back kto>the 
id&A fcody, without going on into tlie * air^ 
where it woiild feem that there wwaSd have 
been left obftrwaiofi to i*s paflage. 
/.Now tb&fe fads feeaj to^ prove, l*hat fucfe 
denfe bodies as glais, cryftal and diamonds, 
have no iblid part«^ or To very few, that the 
partkies of Mght »e rtever lou4id to impinge 
tipon tliem^ or tobeobftruS:^ by them. Acid 
certi^in]^ ti}l fome portion of light can be 
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Aiewn to be refle^ed within the fiibftance of 
a hamogeneous tranfparcnt body, tfeere can 
be no peafon^ ftom j/Jtt^, aftd appeiartmces^ td 
coiKlade that they feave any foch folid parts j 
but, oijt the contrary, there muft be aH the 
r^oftt in the 'world to beKeve, that na fuch 
foKd *re(ifting particles -exift. .AH the pheno^ 
meaa may be explained without them, and 
iateed cannot be explained with them.' 

Sinee th*^ it is demonftrable that no com*» 
toon preflure ia firfficient to bring bodies even 
into Jheming centaSt^ or that near approach 
whf^ the component parts of the •feme body 
malke to each other (though thefe are by no 
means In a^ute confab, as the phenomena 
of heat andcoW fully prove) but thereffftance 
to a neirer approach is tn all, cafes ^aufed by 
powers of rtpulfioriy there can be no fufiicient 
reafon to afcrihe riafiftance in any cafe to any 
thing hdides {\m\ht powers. Nay, the ef- 
tal4i^fl)ted rules of philofophizing above re- 
cited, rfbfblutely require that we afcribe aU 
re^emce to fadi powers ; and confequently 
the fuppofition of theJbRdky or impenetrakility 
of matter, derived fokly from the confidera- 
tion of the tefiftance gf -the foKd parts of bo- 
dies (which, exclufivfe of a power operating 
at a diftance from them, cannot be proved 
to have any refiftance) appears to be dcftitnte 
of all ftipport whatever. The hypothefis was 
foggefted by a mere fillttcy, and therefore 
ought to be difcarded ttow ibat tlie fa^acy ts 

d?fcov?r?4* 
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It will be faid, that if matter be not a folid 
or impenetrable fubftance, what is it ? I an- 
fwer, with refpedt to this, as I .Ihould with 
refpeA to any other fubftance, that it is pof- 
fefTed of fuch properties, and fuch only, 
as the adtual well - examined appearances 
prove it to be pofleflfed of. That it is pof- 
fcfled of powers of attradion and repul- 
fion, and of feveral fpheres of them^ one 
within another, I know; becaufe appearances 
cannot be explained without fuppofing them ; 
but that there is any thing in, or belonging to 
matter, capable of refiftance, befides thofe 
powecs of repulfion, does not appear from any 
phenomena that we are yet acquainted with ; 
and, therefore, as a philofopher, I am not 
authorized py conclude that any fuch a thing 
exifts. :Qnithe contrary, I am obliged to deny 
that matter has fuch a property. 

If I. be alked how, upon this hyppthefis 
matter differs from j^H/, if there be nothing 
in matter that is properly folid or impene- 
trable;. \ anfwer, that it no way concerns me, 
or true philofophy, to maintain that there is 
any fuch difference between them as has hi- 
therto been fuppofed. On the contrary, I 
confider the notion of the union and; ^nutual 
influences of fubftances fo efleqtiailly different 
from one another, as material and immaterial 
fubftances have been reprefented, as an opi- 
nion attended with :difficulties infinitely em- 
barraffing^ and Indeed ; actually iofuperable, 
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as may appeaf* in tKe fequel of thefc difquifi- 
tionsi 

The Corifiderations fuggefted above tend 
to f ettiOve the ddium which has hitherto lain 
upon matter, from its fuppofed neceflary pro- 
perty oi foliMty^ inertnefs^ ^^ [fl^gg^J^^^fi \ as 
from this circumftance only the bafenefs and 
imperfeSHdn^ which have been afcribed to it are 
derived: Since matter has, in fa6t, fio pro- 
perties but thdfe of attrJaSlicn and repul/ion^ it 
ought to tife iii oUr efteem, as making a 
liearcr Approach to the nature of fpiritual and 
immaterial beings, as we have been taught 
tb call thofe which a(re oppbfcd to grofs 
matter. 

The principles of the Newtonian philofb- 
phy Were ho fooder known, than it was feeii 
how few, ift iiomparifoh, of the phenomena 
of nature, were owing xofoUd matter^ and how 
iliuch tb f^wers^ \frhich were only fuppofed 
to accoiftpirty and futround the folid parts of 
matter. It has been aflerted, arid the affer- 
rioti has never been difproved, that for any 
thing we kdOw to the contrary, all the folid 
matter in the folar fyftem ftiight be cofttained 
within a iiut-fliell, there is fo great a propor- 
tion of void /pace within the fubftance of the 
moft fdlid bodies; Now when folidity had 
apparently fo very little to db in the fyf- 
tem, it is really a wonder that it did not oc- 
ctir td philofophers footier, that perhaps there 
might be nothing for it to do at all, and that 
there might be no fuch a thing in nature. 

G Since 
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Since the only reafon why the principle o£ 
thought, or fenfation, has been imagined to 
be incompatible with matter, goes upon the 
fuppofition of impenetrability being the eflen- 
tial property of it, and confequently \h2XfoJid 
extent is the foundation of all the properties 
that it can poffibly fuftain, the whole argument 
for an immaterial thinking principle in man, ^ 
on this new fuppofition, falls to the ground ; 
matter, dei^itute of what has hitherto been 
called folidity^ being np more incompati- 
ble \Yith fenfation and thought, thkn that 
fubftance, ^syhich, without knowing any thing 
farther about it, we have been ufed to call 
immateriaL 

I will add in this place, though it will be 
confidered morp fully hereafter, that this fup- 
pofition, of matter having no other, properties 
befides thofe of attraftion and repulfion, great*- 
ly relieves the difficulty which attends the 
fuppofition of the creation of it out of nothings 
and alfo the continual moving of it by a being 
who has hitherto been fuppofed to have no 
common property with it. For, according to 
this hypothefis, both the creating mind, and 
the created fubflance are equally defli- 
tute of folidity or impjemtrability \ fo that 
there can be no difficulty whatever in fup- 
pofing that the latter may have been the off- 
ering of the former. 

This opinion, which I here maintain, of the 
fmetr^Hlity of matter^ is not roy own, but 
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tvhat, from a convidtion of its truth, I have 
adopted from Father Bofcovichi and Mr.-Mi- 
chell, to both of whom, independently of* 
each other, this theory had occurred. Theit 
ideas upon this iubjedj I have reprefetited in 
my Htjiory of Difcoveries relating to Vifion^ 
Light, and Colours \ and as the dodrine is 
there placed in fomewhat of a different light, 
and in language chiefly borrowed from my 
authors, I fliall, in order to throw greatei* 
light on the fubjedt, quote the whole paffage 
relating to It in this place, and with it fhall 
clofe this fedion. 

** The eafieft method of folving all the dlf- 
** ficulties attending the fubjed of ihe'fubtlety 
" rfl^gb^-i and of anfwering Mr. Euler's ob-* 
•' jedions to its materiality, is to adopt the 
" hypothefis of Mr. Bofcovich, who fup- 
" pofes that matter is not impenetrable^ as 
" before him it had been uliiverfally taken 
** for granted ; but that it confifts of phyficat 
" points only, endued with powers of attrac- 
** tion and repulfion, taking place at different 
" diflances, that is, furrounded with various 
** fpheres of attradion and repulfion ; in the 
" fame manner as folid matter is generally 
" fuppofed to be» Provided, therefore, that 
" any body move with a fufficient degree of 
" velocity, Or have fufficient momentum to 
" overcome any powers of repulfion th^^t it 
" may meet with, it will find no difficulty 
** in making its way through any body what^ 
" ever, for nothing will interfere, or pene- 
C 2 ** tratc 
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" trate one another, but powers^ fuch as we 
"know do in fadl exift in the fame place, 
*' and counterbalance or over-rule one an- 
*' other ; a circumftance which never had the 
*' appearance of a contradidion, or even of a 
" difficulty. 

" If the momentum of fuch a body in mo- 
" tion be fufficiently great, Mr. Bofcovich . 
" demonllrates that the particles of any body, 
*' through which it pafles, will not even be 
" moved out of their place by it. With a 
" degree of velocity fomething lefs than this 
" they will be confiderably agitated, and ig- > 
" nition might perhaps be the confequence, 
though the progrefa of the body in motion 
*' would not be fenfibly interrupted ; and 
" with a ftill lefs momentum it might not 
" pafs at all." T^beoria Philofophice Naturalise 
p. 167. ^ 

" This theory Mr. Bofcovich has taken a 
*' great deal of pains to draw out at full 
*^ length and illuftrate ; fhewing that it is by 
" no means inconfiftent with any thing that 
*' we know concerning the laws of mecha- 
*' nics, or oUr difcoveries in natural philofb- 
^* phy, and that a great variety of phenomena, 
*' particularly thofe which relate to ligbt^ 
" admit of a much eafier folution upon thia 
" hypothefis than upon any other. 

*' The moft obvious difficulty, and indeed 
the only one that attends this hypothefis, 
as it fuppofes the mutual penetrability of 
matter^ arifes from the difficulty we meet 

** with 
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'" with in attempting to force two bodies into 
** the fame place* But it is demonftrable, that 
*^ the firft obftru(3:ion arifes from no adlual 
** contadl of matter, but from mere powers of 
" repulfiqn. This diiEculty we can over- 
" come; and having got within one fphere 
** of repulfion, we fancy that we are now 
" impeded by the folid matter itfelf. But the 
*' very fame is the apprehenfion of the ge- 
" nerality of mankind with refped to the firft 
" obftrudion. Why^ therefore, may not the 
" next refiftance be only another f\^here of 
" repulfion, which may only require a great- 
" er force than we can apply to overcome it, 
** without difordering the arrangement of the 
*' conftituent particle^ ; but which may be 
*' overcome by a body moving with the 
** amazing velocity of light. 

" This fcheme of the mutual penetration of 
*' matter^ firft occurred to Mr.' Michell on 
" reading Baxter qn 'the Immateriality of the 
** Soul. He found that this author^s idea of 
" matter was, that it confifted, as it were, 
" of bricks cemented together by an imma- 
•' terial mortar. Thefe bricks, if he would 
" be confiftent in his own reafbning, were 
" again compofed of lefs bricks, cemented 
** likewlfe by an immaterial mortar, and fo 
" on ad infinitum. This putting Mr. Michell 
" upon the confideratioh of the Appearances 
" of nature, he began to perceive that the 
" brfcks were fo covered with this immaterial 
** mortar, that, if they bad any exiftence at 
C 3 '' ^11* 
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'^ all, It could not poffibly be perceived:, every 
*' effect being produced at leaft in nine in-» 
*' fiances in ten certainly, and probably ii> 
/' the tenth alfo, by this immaterial, fpirit^ 
^* tual, and penetrable mortan 

" Inftead, therefore, of placing the world 
^^ upon the giant, the giant upon the tor- 
^* toife, and the tortoife upon he could not 
** tell what, he placed the world at once up- 
" on Itfelf ; and finding it ftill nccefTary, ii» 
♦' order to folve the appearances of nature, to 
*' admit of extended and penetrable imma- 
** terial -fubftance, if he maintained the im-r 
" penetrability of matter; and obferving far-^ 
** ther, that all we perceive by contadt, &c. 
*' is this penetrable immaterial fubftance, and 
*' not the impenetrable one ; he began to 
** think that he might as well admit oipene^ 
*' trable material^ as penetrable immaterial 
^* fubftance ; efpecially as we know nothing 
" more of the nature of fubftance than that 
*' it is fomething which fupports properties ; 
*' which properties may be whatever we 
*' pleafe, provided they be not inconfiftent 
*' with each other, that is, do not imply .the 
^' ablence of each other. 

" This by no means feemed to be the cafe 
*' in fuppofing two fubftances to be in the 
** fame place, at the fame time, without ex- 
*' eluding each other, the objedtion to which 
** is only derived from the refiftance we meet 
^ with to the touch, and is a prejudice that 
" has taken its rife from that c^rcumftance, 

'^ aqd 
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" and is not unlike the prejudice againft the 
** antipodes, derived from the conftant ex- 
" perience of bodies falling as we aceount it 
" downwards, 

*' I hope I fhall be excufed dwelling fo 
" long on this hypdthefis, on account both 
•* of the novelty and importance of it, efpe- 
'* cially with refped: to the phenomena of 
" light. If I were to make any alteration in 
" it, it would be to fuppofe the force of the 
" fphere of repulfion next to any of the ///- 
** divijibk points^ which conftitute what we 
" call folid bodies, not to be abfolutely inji^ 
** nite^ but fuch as may be overcome by the 
" momentum of light ; which will obviate 
" the objedion of Mr. Melville. If, how- 
" ever> we confider that Mr. Bofcovich 
" makes this neareft power of repulfion not 
" to extend to any realfpace^ but to be con- 
" fined to the indivifible point itfelf, it may 
" appear to be fufficient for the purpofe ; 
** fince the chance of fuch points impinging 
** upon one another is fo little, that it need% 
** not to be confidered at all." 
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S £ C T I Q N III. 

Of the Seat of the Senjiej^t Principle 
in Man. 

IN the two preceding fedioqs J have endea- 
voured to redtify the notions which we 
have been taught to entertain conceraing 
matter, as not being that impenetrable^ inert 
fubftance that we had imagined it to be. 
This, being admitted, will greatly ifacilitate our 
farther progrefs in thefe difquifitions ; as I 
hope we (hall not confider matter with that 
contempt and difguft, with which it has. ge- 
nerally been treated ; there being nothing in 
its real nature t)iat can juflify fuch fentiments 
refpeding it. 

I now proceed to inquire wjiether, when 
the nature of matter is rightly underftood, 
there be any reafon to think that there is in 
man any fubftance eflentially cjifFerent from 
it, that is, any thing poflefled of other pro- 
perties befides fuch as may he fuperadded to 
thofe of attrablion and repulfion^ which we 
have found to belong to matter, or that may 
be confiftent with thofe properties.' For if 
this be the cafe, true philofophy, which will 
not authorize us to multiply carifes^ or kinds of 
ifubftarice, wit I out necejjity^ will forbid us to 
admit of any fuch fubftance. If one kind of 
fubfanci be capable of fupporting all the 

known 
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^jiown properties of man ; that is, if thofe 
properties have nothing in them that is abfoT 
lutcly incompatible with one . anothier, we 
Jhall be obliged to conclude (unlefs we openly 
violate the rules of philofoptiizing) that no 
other kind of fubftance enters into his com-: 
pofition ; the fuppofition being manifeftly un^ 
necejaryy in order to account for any appear- 
ance whatever. 

All the properties that have hitherto been 
attributed to matter, may be comprized under 
thofe of attta^iott and repulfion (all the 
effedls of which have been Ihewn to be pro- 
duced by powers J independent oi zW folidity ) 
and of exten/ioTiy by means of which matter 
occupies a certain portion of fpace. Befides 
thefe properties, man is poflefled of the 
powers oi fenfation qt perception^ and thought. 
But if, without giving the reins to our ima- 
gination?, we fqfFer ourfelves* to be guided 
in our inquiries by the fimple rules of philo- 
fophizing above mentioned, we muft neceflarily 
conclude, as it appears to me, that tbele 
powers alfo njay belong to the fame fub- 
ftatice, that has alfo the properties of attrac- 
tion, repulfion, and extenfion, which I, as 
Fell as others, call by the name of matter \ 
though I Jistve been obliged to diveft it of on6 
property which has hitherto been thougl^t 
effential .to it, as well as to give it others 
which have not been thought efleQtial to it ; 
and confequeotly my idea of this fu'bftance is 
I not, 
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not, in all refpeds, the fame with that of 
other metaphyficians. 

The reafon of the conclufion above men- 
tioned, is (imply this, that the powers of 
fenfation or perception, and thought, as be- 
longing to man, have never been found but in 
conjunction with a certain organized fyjiem of 
matter ; and therefore, that thofe powers ne- 
ceflarily exift in> and depend upon, fuch a 
fyftem. This, at leaft, muft be our conclu- 
fion, till it can be Ihewn that tbefe powers are 
incompatible with other known properties of 
the fame fubftance ; and for this I fee no fort 
of pretence. 

It is true, that we have a very imperfcft 
idea of what the power of perception is, and it 
may be as naturally impoffible that we ihould 
have a clear idea of it, as that the eye fhould 
fed itfelf. But this very ignorance ought to 
make us cautious in aflerting with What other 
properties it may, or may not, exift. No- 
thing but a precife and definite knowledge of 
the nature of perception and thought can au- 
thorize any perfon to affirm, whether they 
may not belong to an extended fubftance, 
which has alfo the properties of attrad^ion 
and repulfion. Seeing, therefore, no fort of 
reafon to imagine that thefe different pro- 
perties are really inconjijient^ any more than 
the different properties of rejijiance and exten^^ 
Jion^ I am, of courfe, under the necefiity of 
being guided by the phenomena in my conclu- 

fiona 
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lions concerning the proper feat of the powers 
of perception and thought* Thefe pheno- 
mena I fhall now briefly reprefent. 

Had we formed a judgement concerning 
the necefTary feat of thought, by the circum-^ 
fiances that univerfally accompany it^ which is our 
rule in all other cafes, we could not but have 
concluded, that in nian it is a property of the 
nervous Jyfiem^ or rather of \\\t brain.- Be- 
caufe, as far as we can judge, the faculty of 
thinking, and a certain flate of the brain, al- 
ways accompany and correfpond to one an«- 
other ; which is tJie very reafon why we believe 
that any property isr inherent in any fubftancc 
whatever. There is no inftanceof any maa 
retaining the faculty of thinking, when his 
brain was deftroyed ; and whenever that fa- 
culty is impeded, or injtired, there is fufficient 
reafon to believe that the brain is difordered 
in proportion ; and therefore we are neceflarily 
led to confider the latter a$ the feat of the 
former. 

Moreover, as the faculty of thinking 
in general ripens, and con[>es to maturity 
with the body, it is alfo obferved to decay 
with it J and if, in fome cafes, the mental fa- 
culties continue vigorous when the body in 
general is enfeebled, it is evidently becaufe, 
in thcrfe particular cafes, the brain is not 
much afFeSed by the general caufe of weak- 
nefs. But, on the other hand, if the brain 
alone be affefted, as by a blow on the head, 
hj a^ual preflure vithin the ikuU, l?y fleep. 

Or 
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or by inflammation, the mental faculties are 
univerfally afFefted in proportion. 

liikewife, as the mind is afFcdled in confe- 
qucnce of the affedions of the body and 
brain, fo the body is liable to be reciprocally 
afFefked by the afFe£tions of the mind, as is 
evident in the vifible efFeds of all ftrong paf- 
fions, hope or fear, love or anger, joy or for- 
row, exultation or defpair. Thefe are cer- 
tainly irrefragable arguments that it is pro- 
perly no other than one and the fame thing 
that is fubjedl to thefe afFedionsi and that 
they are neceiFarily dependent upon one an- 
other. In fad, there is juft the fame reafon 
to conclude^ that the powers of fenfation and 
thought are the neceflary refult of a jparticular 
organization, as that found is the necefFary re- 
fult of a particular concuffion of the air. For 
in both cafes equally the one conftantly ac- 
companies the other, and there is not in na- 
ture a ftronger argument for a neceflary con- 
nedion of any caufe and any efFed, 

To adopt an opinion different from this, is to 
form an hypothefis without a finglc fad to fup- 
port it- And to conclude, as fome have done, 
that a material fyftem is fo far from being a ne- 
ceflfary pre-requifite to the faculty of thinking, 
that it is an obftrudion to it, is to adopt a me-: 
thod of argumentation the very reverfe of every 
thing that has hitherto been followed in philo- 
fophy. It is to conclude, not only without-^ but 
jliredly contrary to all appearances whatfoever. 

That 
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That the perfedion of thinking fliould de- 
pend on the found ftate of the body and brain 
in this lije^ infomuch that a man has no power 
of thinking without it, and to fuppofe him 
capable of thinking better when, the body and 
brain are deftroyed, feems to be the moft un- 
philofophical and abfurd of all conclufions. 
If death be an advantage with refpedt to 
thinking, difeafe ought to be a propor-' 
tional advantage likewife ; and univerfally, 
the nearer the body approaches to a ftate of 
difTolution, the freer and lefs embarraffed 
might the faculties of the mind be expected 
to be found. But this is the very reverfe of 
what really happens. 

Part of this argument is fo well reprefented, 
and fo forcibly urged, by the excellent Mr. 
Hallet, that I fhall quote the entire paffage 
from the firft volume of his Difcourjes^ 
p. 213. 

I fee a man move, and hear him fpeak 
for fome years. From his fpeech I cer- 
tainly infer that he thinks^ as I do, I fee 
then that man is a being who thinks and 
** a£l8. After fome time the man falls down 
** in my fight, grows cold and ftifF. He 
•* fpeaks and ads no more. Is it not then 
** natural to conclude that he thinks no more ? 
** As the only reafon I had to believe that he 
** did think was his motion and fpeech, fo 
*^ now that this motion and fpeech ceafe^ I 
** haye loft the only way of proving that he 
♦' had a power of thought. 

'' Upon 
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•* Upon this fuddcn death, the one vifible 
•' thing, the one man is greatly charged* 
•' Whence could 1 infer that the fame be 
•* confifts of two parts, and that the inward 
•' part continues to live and think, and flies 
** away from the body, when the outward 
•* part ceafes to live and move. It looks as if 
** the whole man was gone, and that all his 
•* powers ceafe at the fame time. His mo- 
•* tion and thought die together as far as I can 
•* difcern. 

** The powers of thought^ fp^^cby and mo^ 
** tion equally depend upon the body, and 
*' run the fame fate in cafe of mens* declining 
•* in old age. When a man dies through 
** old age I perceive his powers of fpeech, 
•' motion, and thought, decay and die to- 
** gether, and by thfc fame degrees. The 
^* moment he ceafes to move, and breathe, he 
•* appears to ceafe to think too. 

" When I am left to mere reafon, it feems 
** to me that my power of thought as much 
depends upon my body, as my power of 
^ght or hearing. I could not think in in- 
fancy. My powers of thought, of fight, 
and of feeling, are equally liable to be ob- 
ftruded by the body. A blow on the head 
has deprived a man of thought, who could 
•* yet fee and feel and move ; fo that na- 
** turally the power of thinking feems as 
** much to belong to the body as any power 
** of man whatfoever. Naturally there ap- 
•* pears no more re«fon to fuppofe that a 

•* man 
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** man can think out of the body, than he 
** can hear founds^ or feel coldy out of the 
** body-" 

Notwithftanding Mr. Hallet was fatisfied 
that there was no good argument from the 
light of nature.^ in favour either of the im- 
materiality or immortality of the foul, he ftill 
retained the belief of it on the authority, as 
he imagined, of revelation. But it will be 
feen, in a fubfequent fedlion, that the fcrip- 
turea afford no evidence whatever of a thing 
fp contrary to the principles of reafon ; but 
that the faired writers go upon quite different 
priaciples, always taking for granted the very 
thing I am here contending for ; and that the 
notion of the foul being a fubftance diftinfl: 
from the body, was originally a part of the 
fyftem of heathenifnij and was from thence 
introduced into chriftianity, which has de- 
rived the greateft part of its corruptions from 
this fource- 

It is ilill more unaccountable in Mr. Locke, 
to fuppofe, as he did, and as he largely con- 
tendS) that, for any thing that we know to 
the contrary," the faculty of thinking may be 
a property of the body, and yet to think it 
more probable that this faculty inhered in a 
different fubftance, viz. an immaterial foul. 
A philofopher ought to have been apprized^ 
tl^at we are to. fuppofe no more caufes than 
arc neceffary to produce the effeSls ; and there- 
fore that we ought to conclude, that the whole 
mm is material, unlefs it ihould appear that 
a - he 
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he has fome powers or pfoperties that are ib- 
iblutdy incompatible with matter. 

Since then Mr. Locke did not apprehehd 
that there was any real iriconfiftency between 
the known properties of body, and thofe that 
have generally been referred to mirid, he 
ought, as became a philofopher^ td have con- 
cluded thlt the whole fubjiance of man^ that 
which fupports all his powers and properties^ 
was one uniform fubftance, and by no means 
that he confided of two fubjiances^ and thofe 
fo very different from one another as body and 
Jpirit are ufually reprefented to be ; fo much 
fo, that they have been generally thought in- 
capable of having one common property; 
Accordingly, the heft writers upon this fub-' 
jed: always confider the union of thefe two 
very different fubftances as a moft ftupendousf , 
and wonderful thing. " Le tout pou^ant^^ 
{ays the author of La vraye Philqfopbie^ *' pou^ 
*^ voitfeul etablir un accord Ji intime entre deux 
** fubjiancesji difcordantes par leur naturei^ 
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SECTION IV. 

:Additional Confederations in Fai)Our of the Ma^ 
teriality of the Human Soui. 

IN the preceding feCtidti; I have tfepreferited 
how unphilofophicd it is to conclude that 
all the pov^ers of man do riot belong to thi 
fame fubjiance^ wheii they are obferved to have 
a cdnftant add deceffary depcridance upod one 
another, and when there is not, ad far as we 
know, the leaft iriconfiftedcy or incompatibi- 
lity between them; H" there be any founda- 
I tibd for the eftabliflied rules of philofophizing; 
the argument ought to be conclufive with usi 
and every thing thdt cad be added to it is 
really fuperfluous, Howevfer, for the greater 
fatisfaftion of fome of my readers, I (hall, id 
this fe6iiori, fubjoid fome additional argu- 
ments, or confideratiohs, or rather, in fdme 
cafes; diftind illiiftrations of the preceding ar* 
gument; 

i; That thfe fdculty of thinking deceflarlly^ 
deperids, for its exercife^ at leaft, upon a ftock 
of ideas, aibout which it is always convetfadti ^ 
will hardly be queftiofied by any perfoni But ) 
there is dot a fidgle idea of which the mind ^ 
is poflefled, btit what may be proved to have 
come to it from the bodily fenfes, or to have 
been confequent upon the pei-ceptions of fedfe. 
Gould we* for rnftancei Haye had any idea 
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^ < ' /of colour y as red^ blue^ &c. without the eycst 
^ .f.^iM.^^'S' and optic nerves; oi founds without the ears, 
/ A f V / ^^^ auditory nerves ; of fntell^ wit;hout the 
/ noftrilsy and the olfadory nerves, &c. &c ? 
"' A*'V^* ^^ ^^^^ impoffible to conceive how the mind 
!!. :*.ll — X could have become pofleffed of any of its pre- 
^ ,^^^ \fent ftock of ideas, without juft fuch a body 

M w6 have } and confcquently, judging from 
. .prefent appearances (and we have no other 
means of forming any judgment at all) with- 
out k body, of fome.kind or other, we could 
h^ve had no ideas at all, any more than a maa 
without eyes could have any particular ideas 
>- /belonging to colours. The notion, there- 
/fore, of the pojfibility of thinking in man, 
' without an organized body, is not only deAi- 
tute of all evidence from adual appearances, 
but is dire€lly contrary to them ; and yet thefe 
appearances ought alone to |;uide the judge- 
ment of philofophers. 

Dr. Clark feems have to imagmed that he 
, had fully anfwcred the argument for the 
materiality of the human foul, from its having 
received all its ideas from the bodily fenfes, 
by afking whether there might not poffibly 
have been other inlets to ideas befides our pre- 
fent' fenfes. ** If thefe,'* fays he, Demonfira^ 
tiofty &c. p. 89, ** be arbitrary, then the 
•* want of thefe does by no means infer ^ 
** total want of perception, but the fame foul 
*^ may, in another ftate, have different ways ; 
^ of perception.'* 

To 
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iTd this it is esfy to reply, that mere pq^^ 
hiHty is no foundation for any tohclufion ill 
this €afc. We fee^ in faft, that all our fen- 
fations come to us by the way of th*e corporeal 
fenfes; and though our obferving this will 
authorize us to fay, that^ if the Divine Being 
had fo pleafed, w6 might have had m&re^ ot^^ 
fewerl or quite different fenfes, and, of coUrfe^ [ " ' ' 
fhould have had very different fets of fenfa-/ ''^'' 
tions and ideas, it will by no means authorize ;: >' ' * 
iis to fay that it was even pojjible for us to /- 
have had fenfations and ideas 'without any corU -- 
poreal fenfes at all. We have no example of^^' 
any fuch thing, and therefore cahnot fay that / . , ^ 
it is even poffible^ much lefs that it is aftuallj . 
the cafe. Pf eferit appearances Certainly lead ' ' 
us to think, that our mental powers neceffarify, 
depend upon oiit corporeal ones ; and till fom^*^ 
very different appearances prefent themfelves>' ' 
k muft be exceedingly unphilofophical X6 - 
imagine that the tohnedion is not heeef- 
fafy, 

2,. The only reafori why it has been fo 
tarneftly conteiided for, that there is fome 
principle in man that is liot material, .is that 
It might fubfifl:, and be capable of ferifatiori; 
and adioii, when the bocJy was dead* But^ , 
if thd mind was naturally fo independent pf" 
the body, as to be capable of fubfiftirig by- 
itfeifv and everi of appearing to more ad vail- ' 
fage after the death of the body, it might bd 
expe^ed to difcover fome figns of its inde-* 
pendence before death, and efpecially when 
. } t> a \ the 
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the organs of the body were obftrudled, h as 

to leave the foul more at liberty to exert it-. 

felf, as in a ftate of Jleepj or fwooningj which 

moft referable the ftate of death, in which it 

is pretentled that the foul is moft of all alive, 

moft adlive, and vigorous. 

; But, judging by appearances, the revcrfe 

of all this is the cafe. That a man does not 

think during fleep, except in that imperfe£fc 

manner which we call dreaming^ and which 

is nothing more than an approach to a ftate 

of vigilance, I fhall not here difpute, but 

71 A take for granted ; referring my readers to Mr» 

, Locke, and other writers upon that fubje^l ; 

and that all power ' of thinking is fufpended 

' ^ ' ' during a fwoon, I conclude with certainty, 

, \ becaufe no appearance whatever can poflibly 

f lead us to fufped the contrary. 

: * 3- If the mental principle was, in its own 

nature, immaterial, and immortal, all its 

i^dstiaAdiV faculties would be fo too ; whereas 

we fee that every faculty of the mind, without 

exception, is liable to be impaired, and even 

to become ^vhoIly extind: before death. Since, 

therefore^ all the faculties of the mind, fe- 

parately taken, appear to be mortal, the fub- 

• ftance, or principle, in which they exift muft 

be pronounced to be mortal too. Thus we 

might conclude, that the 4?ody was mortal, 

from obferving that all the {t^diXzXtfenfes, and 

limbs ^ were liable to decay and perifli. 

4. If the fentient principle in man be im- 
materiaj,jit can have no extenjion^ it can nei- 
ther 
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tli«haVe length, breadth, nor thicknefs, and 
confequently every thing within it, or properly 
belonging to it, ntuft htjimple zn^indivifihle. 
Befides, It i«> univerfaliy acknowledged, that 
if the fabfta^nccof the'ibul was not fimple and 
indiiififible, it would be liable to corruption, 
and death ; irid therefore that rid advantage 
would be gained by fuppofing the power of 
tbiqking to belong to any fubftance difti-nit 
ffoto Ae\body. ' Let us now confider how 
this notion agrees with- the phenomena of fen- 
fation irid ideas ^ w-hich are the proper fub-^ 
je^ of thought. 

-It will riot be denied but that fcnfations ok/ ' ^, 
sdeaB properly exift in thejbul^ becaufe it could : ' . 
not othdfM^ife retain them, fo as to continii^ f 
to perceive an<l think after its feparation from' .*' 
the body. Now whatever ideas arg in them-// 
felves, they are evidently produced by ex-/\^>,,t 
ternal obje^Ss, an^ riiuft therefore correfpond y 
to them ; and fince many of the objects or / 
architypes of id^as* are divifible, it neceflarily ;f 
follows, that the ideas themfelves are divifible .^ / 
alfo. The idea of a man^ for inftance,^ could' '. 
in no fenfe corfefpond to a man, which is the { , 
architype of it, and therefore could not be the ^ 

idea of a man, if it did not confift of the ideas 

of his head,' arms ^ trunk j legt^ &c. It, therefore, 
confifts of part s^ and cbnfb^ently is divifible^ 
And how is it {iofiible that a thing (be the 
nature of it what it may) that is divifible^ 
ihould be contained in a fubftance, be the na- 
* . P 3 ture 
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ture of it likcwife wh^t it- ipay, that is imfhi 
vjfible ? . ' • ' :. 

If the architypes of ideas have exifeafion^^ 
the ideas which are expreffive of them, a«d 
^re adtually produced by them> acc<>rding tq 
certain mechanical laws, nmft have eitenfioa 
iikewife; apd therefore the mind in which 
they exift, whether it be material cmt* imma* 
terial, miift have extenfion alfo. . But hovr* 
any thing can have extenfion, a»d y<Jt i>C im- 
material, without coinciding with o\ir idea of 
mere ^mpiy/pace^ I kn6wr,not, I am there-* 
fore obliged to conclude, that t^e fentient 
principle in man, cofttaining idfeas w^i(^ cer- 
tainly have parts, and are divifihle„ afid con-? 
fequently muft have cxtenfion, . cannot be 
that fimple, indivifible, and immaterial fub? 
ftance that^ fome have imagined jt tq be; but 
fomething that has .real extenjion^ _and there- 
fore may have the other properties of mat- 
ter. 

To this jtrgument for the extcnfion and 
materiality of the human foul, the author of 
Lavraye Phtlofofhie replies, in a manner very 
Angular, and to me not very intelligible. Hq 
fays, p. 104, " the impreflion of a circle, or 
** any pbjeft that is divifible, ftrikes the or- 
** gan of fenfe ; this a^ion is tranfmitted 
^* by Tome unknown law to the ifoul, which 

is thereby modifiedj and which refers its 
^* own modifications, indivifible as itfelf is, 
^* to extcrnaji obje<as. Thus th? idea of ^ 

- circle 
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**^ circle is not round, nor has any extenfioni 
** though it anfwers perfe<9:ly to a circle that 
** is divifible, and has extenfion/' This doc* 
trine he ilhiftrates by what is obferved of 
thofe who dream, and walk in their Jkep^ ima- 
gining they fee what is not before them, and 
alfo by optical deceptions. " This," fays he, 
•* is the cafe with all colour^ which is falfely 
** thought to be in bodies ; but though the 
*• coloured body moves, its colour is as im- 
** moveable as the foul that perceives it,'' p^ 
X08. What he farther adds upon this fubje<a: 
is ftill more unintelligible to me. " The fcn- 
*' fations, fimplc and indivifiblc as they are, 
" contain, in an eminent manner, the quality 
" of extenfion, and thereby prove that the 
^* fubftance which they modify, viz. the foul, 
** is of an order fupcrior to matter.*' R r 1 3. 
5, All the defenders of thtjimplijindivijible^ 
and unalterable nature of the foul, that I have 
met with, appear to me to have overlooked a 
great variety of mental affeSlims^ which ne- 
ceflarily imply alteration, efpecially meliora^ 
tion and depravation^ which is fomething fo 
iimilar to corruption, that it has univerlally 
obtained the fame name, and which is cem. 
tainly incompatible with natural and perfedl: 
Jimplicity. From Mr. Baxter's own acknow- 
ledgment, exprefled in words which it is im- 
poflible to mifconftruei it ncceflarily follows, 
that, whate'^er may happen to the foul, during 
its temporary connedtion with thcr body, it 
miift, whenever it is fet at liberty from it, 
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immediately recover its prifline purity. But 
iwhat then becomes of the chriftian dodrine^ 
jjpon his own hypothefis, of vicious habiu 
(which are the proper dtfeafe of the mind) in-^ 
hering in the foul aft^r death, a|id its being 
liable to punifhment, in a feparate unembo- 
died ftate, on that account I 

Mr. Baxter^ however, fayp, yol. ii. p. i6i. 
5* The foul cannot have a diforder lodged in 
f* itfelf, nor be fubjed to any difeafe. A man 
V who confiders iht Jimple nature of it will 
f* never afiirp this.— Thie foul can admit of 
f* no difeafe from matter, as having no parts 
** to be diforderejd. It cap fuffer no alteration 
f* in its own fubftance, if that fubftance, be 
** pot annihilated.— We would have the foul 
!* tp grow up, tQ decay, to flcep, to be mad, 
** to be drunk. Who dpes not fee all thefe 
^* arjc ridiculous fancies, top grofs to be en- 
f ' tertained cpncerning a fimple uncompound- 
f * f?d fubftance I If the fouj were mad, or ha4 
f * the difeafe lodged in itfelf, what could curq 

If thi^ reafoping have any foundation, if 
ji^ill follow, that nothing is requifite to dif- 
chafge all the vice^ of the foul, but to detacl} 
It from its fatal copneftjon with the body, anc^ 
leave it to. itfelf. All vice apd diforder, as it 
came with the body, and always inhered if) 
it, muft terminate and depart with it. 
> 
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Advantages attendmg the Syjiem of Mate- 
rialism, ej^cially with refpedi to the Hocz 
trines of' KEVEALtD Religion. 

IT is a great advantage attending the fyflem 
of niatcrialifm, that we thereby; get rid of 
^ great number of difficulties^ which exceedr 
ingly c}og and embaf:raf3 the ppppfite fyftem j 
fuch, for inftance, as thefe, ivhat becomes ^ 
(hefot^l during Jleefi^ : in a fmoon^ when the 
body i^feemingly dead (as by drowning, cm: 
pther accidents) and efpecially after death ^ 
alfo *ipbat was the coftdition of if 6 fore it be-r 
came united to the body^ and at what time di^ 
that union take pUice ? &c. &c. Sec. 

if tl\e foul be immaterial, and the body 
matjerial, neither the generation nor the def- 
trudiiop of the body can have any efFe^. with 
refped: to it. This foreign principle muft have 
been united to it either at the time of concep- 
tion, or at birth, apd puft either have been 
created ^t the time of fqch union, or have 
exifted in a feparate ftate prior to that period. 
Now all thefe fuppoiitions are clogged with 
great difEcuUies, and indleed can hardly be 
qonfidered at all, without being immediately 
feje<^€;d, as extremely improbable, if not abr 
furd, 
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Muft the divine power be neccffarily em- 
ployed to produce a foul, whenever the hu- 
man fpecics copulate ? Or muft fome of the 
pre-exiftent fpirits be obliged, immediately 
upon that event, to defcend from the fuperior 
regions, to inhabit the new-formed embrio ? 
If this be the cafe, (which was the original 
hypothefis of the feparability of the foul from 
the body) by what rule muft this deifcent be 
regulated ? Muft thefe unembodied fpirits be- 
come embodied in rotation^ according to fome 
rank, and condition^ or muft it be determined 
hj loty &c? 

If man be actuated by a principle diftin<9: 
from his body, every Irrute animal muft have 
an immaterial foul alfo; for they differ from 
118 in degree only, and not at all in kindi 
having all the fame mental, as well as cor- 
poreal powers and faculties that we' have, 
though not in the fame extent ; and they are 
poflefTed of them in a greater degree than 
thofe of our race that are ideots^ or that die 
infants. 

Now the ftate of the fouls of bjputes is per- 
haps; more embarrailing than that of human 
beings- Are they originally, and naturally, 
the fame beings with the fouls of men ? Have 
they pre-exifted, and are they to continue for 
ever ? If fo, bo^ and where are they to be 
difpofed of after death ; and are they alfo to 
be re-united to their prefent bodies, as well 
as the foills of men ? Thefe are only a few of 

2 the 
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4tie ijifficulties which |nuft neccflariiy occur 
to any thinking*perfQn who adopts the opinion 
pf the eiTential difference between foul ^ind 
body, , 

Some hypotheils or other every pfirfon, who 
maintains the immaterial fyftem, and refledta 
upon it all, muft neceflarily have, in order 
to folve thefe queftions, and many othcr$ of 
a fimilar nature, for every genial fyftem 
ttuft be confiftent, and alfo have all its partg 
properly filled up. - The queftions that I have 
mentioned muft perpetually obtrude them- 
felves upon thofc perfbns whofc fyfl«m ad* 
mits of their being afked, as indeed is evi* 
dent from the formal difcuifion of moft of 
them by fyftematical writers; arid whether 
any perfon be able to fatisfy himfelf with 
xcfpcA to them or not, he cannot he without 
fome hypothefis or other for that purpofe. 
Now I will venture to pronounce, without 
difcufting the queftions above mentioned par- 
ticularly, that there is no method of folving 
them that can give any tolerable fatisfaftion 
to an ingenuous mind. 7 

Mctaphyficians, who have conceived high 
notions of the dignify of immaterial fubjiances^ 
and who have entertained a great contempt 
for every thing material^ are much embar- 
barrafled when they confider the ufi of the 
body. The ancients^ •indeed^ who. imagined 
all fouls to have pre-exifted, and to have been 
fent into the bodies in which they are now 
confi4ed a; a fumjhmmt^ for ojQFences com- . 
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fnittedin their pre- exiftent ftate, found no dif*- 

ficulty in thiB cafe. The body is neceflarlly a 

clogj ditidi an impediment, Xothjt.ioxil^ tahd it 

was provided for that i^ery purpofe. But the 

jrioderns, who have dropped the notion of 

fjre-exiftence, arid of offences committed prior 

to. births And yet retain frdtn that fyftem the 

intire doctrine, of the contagion of .matter^ 

jwhich is a language that^ among othei*sr"Mr; 

Baxter: !na^kes life of (fee Mhtho^ voF. ii.p^ 

Q.12) muft acceflarily be .exceedingly ^leta- 

i)arrafled when they conneQ: with this muti-«- 

lated beathenifb fyjlem the peculiar dodrine? of 

chrijiianity, : t 

Indeed^ what is advanced hyjthe moft sdcute 

of ithefc chriftian metaphyficians upon this 

fubje£t, is little ihort of a contradiftion in 

Terms. Mr* Baxter, for inftance, fays, 

Matho^ vol. ii.p* 211, that ♦^nothing could 

?* be fitter than matter to initiate beings, whofe 

y firft information of things is from fenfe, 

^ and to train them up ia the elementis of 

** knowledge and admiration/' Let us now 

fee what confiftency there is between this no-» 

tion of the ufe of mattery with what he had 

faid before, p.'iys,. of the abfolute unfitnefi 

of matter for this purpofe of training up the 

foul in the elements of knowledge. 

' ^* We know not/^ fays he, ^^ nor can we 

^* name la -greater abfukiity, than that union 

^y to avdead^ and torpid fubftance fhould give 

*f the foul life and power, or any degree of 

tf them J .or that feparation Ihould again de-5 
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^' prive it of thefc. The! foul, therefore, 
" muft; be percipient and adive in its own 
'* nature, independent of matter/* Again 
he fays, " matter, when beft difpofed, muft 
'* limit the power and activity of the foul, 
" and* when difordered and iadifpofed, may 
*' quite obftiud or impede its operations, but 
•* can in no manner aid or affift its power 
" and energy, otherwife than by confining 
*' and determining them to one manner of 
" exertion. Hence the foul, when feparate 
'* from matter, muft be freed from indifpo- 
'* fitipn, and the confinement be taken oflt^ 
" from its natural aftiyity." 

The manifeft contradiction between thefe 
two accounts of matter, hardly needs to be 
poiQted out. The immaterial principle, it 
feenas, is xoh^ initiated in the elements of know--, 
ledge by its union to a dead and torpid fub- 
fiance^ which is fo far from giving it any life 
or power ^ or any degree ofthem^ . that we can- 
not njame a. greater abfiirdity, than iiich a 
fuppofition ; a fubftance which, wl?en befi dif^ 
pojfedy muft Kmit the powers and adivity of 
the foul, and ,wbc3i diford&ed and indijj^fed^ as; 
it is evidently very liable to be, and indeed, is. 
hardly ever otherwife, may quite ohfiruB and 
impede ^Wisoi^^x^tiQn^i andean in no man- 
ner aid or affiji its powers or energy. 

If the foul, as this ingenious writer fay$, 

ht percipient , and aStive in its own nature^ and 

when feparate from the body muft be freed 

from in^ifpofitjdni and have a genfiaeroent 
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taken oflF from its natural adivity, it woulc! 
certainly have been very happy for it nevei* 
tp have been fubje^ to fuch a cofifinement^ 
and a great advantage never td have been af- 
fcded by fuch a contagion^ 

The only ihadow of confiftency that is pre- 
ferved in this account is hinted at whei^ h^ 
fays, that " matter can no otherwife aid and 
** affift the powers of the foul, than by con- 
** fining and determining them to one man- 
** ner of exertion.' • This, however, is but 
a fliadow of confiftency, for, by the very famd 
way of reafoning, it might be proved that a 
man is a gainer by the lofs of his eyes or ears^ 
and indeed of all his feiifes except one ; be- 
caufe his fentient powers being by tb«» means 
confined and determined t$ one maimer <sf eacer-^ 
tion^ b6 becomes more perfe3: in the extrcife 
of it ; whereas he is certainly a lofer tipQfi. the 
"nvbole^ by having his fenies and faculties thud 
i^urtailed. But allowing that fome linall 'ad^ 
vantage might poffibly accrue to the foul from 
this great limitation df its percipient and 
oftivc powers, what chance is there for its- 
receiving any benefit upon the whole ; wheii 
the thing that b emplojrcd to conBne it is fure 
lo become, if wc judge from fa<ft and ex- 
perience, exceedingly diforderedi fo that, hf 
this writer's own confeffion, it muft quit6 
obftni<9: and impede all its operations; and 
when, by its union to this cohtagiouiB prin- 
ciple, it is liable to be ccfntaminated in fuch 
a manner as to be utterly ruined and loft to 
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every valuable endof exiftence. Great, indeed, 
we fee, is the rifk'that the immaterial foul runs 
by its union with this grofs material bodyi 
aad fmall, very fmall indeed, is the advan-^ 
tage that it may happen to derive from 
it. 

It feemsy however^ that when the chriC- 
tian, after having long ftruggled, and main<* 
tained a very unequal combat in its prcfcnt 
ftate of confinement; in which his foul <:an 
have little or no ufe of its native powers and 
faculties^ has, by the benevolent conftitutioa 
of nature, at length got rid of this mcum-- 
trance of c/ay^ thefe fetters ef matter^ and 
this dreadful contagion of flejl^ and biood^ and 
with all the privileges, and all the powers of 
adion and enjoyment, naturally belonging to 
an unembodied fpirit^ has ranged the regions 
of cmpyreum for fome thoufands of years, 
thefe powers are to be again clogged and im- 
peded hj z, fecond union to matter^ though 
better tempered than before, and therefore a 
lefs, though a real and neccffary incumbrance* 
And what is moft extraordinary in the cafe is, 
that this fecond degradation takes place at a 
period which chriftianity points out to us^ as 
the great jubilee of the virtuous and the good ; 
when (all mankind being judged according 
to their works) they (hall receive the plaudit 
of their judge, and Ihall enter upon the in^ 
heritance of a kingdom prepared Jbr them from 
the foundation of the world \ at which time#* 

and 
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and not before, they are to be adiriitted to 
be for ever with their Lord Jefus Chrijii 

Mr. Baxter^ in His Ejfay on the Soul^ p. 
304, fays, that " after the refurre£tion, the 
" re-union of fouls to their bodies may be 
^' no punifliment, or diminution of the hap-^* 
** pinefs defigtied them, if we conceive it td 
*' be within the reach of infinite power tc? 
** bring this uniori to a ftate of indolence^ or 
^' inoffenfivenefS' on the part of matten For 
" to have no trouble or uneafinefs at all 
*^ from matter^ is precifely the ftate of hap- 
*' pinefs with refpedt to itj that fpirits have 
*' which are entirely free from it. But 
" no attentive man,'* he adds^ '' ever 
" thought that there cohfifted any real fe- 
*^ licity in being united to material fub- 
^' ftance." 

That this account of th^ efFeds of the union 
of the mind with matter is inconfiftent with the 
other quoted from his Matho^ntt^s nt)j)ointing 
out. In the one cafe, matter muft necejfarily 
limit ditiA fetter thefoul^ whereas in' the other, 
it iif poflible, though barely poflible, that it 
may not fetter it* Upon the moft favourable 
fuppofitiouj however, the chriftiari refuirec- 
tion is barely no difadvantage. But can thia 
he that ftate towards which all chriftians are 
taught to look with the moft eager expedla- 
tion, when only their joy is to commence^ and 
.to be full. Looking^ as the apoftle Peter 
i^ys, ^or that bjejfed hope.: One would. think. 
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that fuch writeh as thefe Had befeh but little 
tonverfant with the New Teftament, to the 
uniform language of which their liotiotis are 
totally repugnant; . , , 

Such hax^e been the prepofleroiis efFefts of 
mixing thefe heathenijh notions with the prin- 
ciples of our holy religioh, which difclaims 
all connedtion with them/and militates againft 
them in every article. 

On the other hand, flie fyflem of rtiaterial- 
ifm, which revelation uniformly fuppofes, is 
cloggfed with none of thefe difficulties, or 
rather abfurdlties. Man, according to thi* 
fyftetaj is nd more than what we now fee of 
him. His being commenced at the time of 
his cohceptiofi, or perhaps at an earlier pe- 
riod. The Corporeal and mental faeultiesi 
inhering iri the fame fiibftancei groWi ripens 
and decay together ; and whenever the fyftem 
is diflblved, it continues in a ftatfe of diffolu- 
tion, till it fhall pleafe that Almighty Being 
who called it into exiftence to feftbre it to 
life again. 

By the help of the fyfterii of materialifmi 
alfo, the chHftian removes f the very founda- 
tion of many do£trihes, which have exceed- 
ingly debafed atid c6rrupted chtiftianity ^ 
being in faft a heterogeneous mixture of 
pagan notions^ diaftietrically oppofitfe to thofd 
on which the whole fyftem of revelation is 
built. The chfiftiah fyftem provides no re-^ 
Ward for the righteous till the general refur-^ 
re£ljon of the juft^ nor any punifliment for the 
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wicked, till the end of the worlds at which 
time, and not before, the angels will be com- 
miffioned to gather out of the kingdom of Chrtji 
every thing that offends. Then only will "be 
the great harvefi^ when the 'wheat (to ufe the 
language of our Saviour) yoill he gathered into 
the garner^ and the chaff wtil be burned with 
unquenchable Jire, , 

The immaterial fyftcm, qn the contrary, 
makes it neceflary to provide fome receptacle 
for the fouls of the dead^ which being in a iftate 
of confcioufncfs, muft neceflafily be in a ftate 
of pleafure or pain, reward or punifliment, 
even antecedent to the day or judgment, 
I^ow as there is no hint concerning the na^ 
ture^ or ufe of fuch an intermediate Jiate iq the 
fcriptures, the vain imaginatio,as of xtxcn have 
had a mod. ample fcope for difplaying them- 
felves ; and among other gainful abfurdities, 
the priefts have taken this ^dy^ntage to found 
upon it the do6lrines oi .purgatory^ afld the 
worfhip of the dead. 

The dodrine oi pre-exijience^ or that of all 
human fouls having been lapfed angels, which 
was the true {qutcq of Gf2oJiicfm^ and moft 
of the early corruptions of* rchriftianity, could 
have no other fonndatioa than the notion of 
there being fomething in man quitedifFerent 
from his corporeal organized fyftem; which, 
therefore, might have exifted prior to that 
fyftem^ aa well as continue after its diflblur 
tion. It was at this time, when.^// fouls 
-were fuppofed to have pre-exifted, that the 
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foul of Chrift was not only fuppofed to have 
pre-exifted, together with the fouls of other 
perfons, but, iiiitable to his rank here, had 
a proportional fuperior rank and office aflign- 
ed to him before he came into the world. 
Upon this foundation he was firft confidered 
as the Jtjpiovpfo? of the Oriental philofophy, or 
the immediate maker of the world under the 
fupreme Being ; then as a peculiar emanation 
of the divine ejfence^ and laftly, as having 
been from all eternity equal to God himfelf. 
From this it is evident, that the very feeds of 
this dreadful corruption of chriftianity, which 
has been the fruitful fource of many others, 
could not have been fown, but in this imma- 
terial, and as it may properly be termed, this 
heathenifh fyftem. . 

Had the minds of the primitive chriftians 

continued uncontaminated with the wifdom of 

this worlds and confidered Chrift as ^his 

apoftles, who lived and converfed with him, 

evidently appear to have confidered him, viz. 

as a mere man approved of God^ by figns and 

wonders *which God did by him^ they would 

have entertained for him all the fentiments 

of love and reverence that were due to the 

captain of their fahation^ and xhtfrfi begotten 

from^ the dead \ who, as their elder brother^ 

was gone to prepare a place for them^ in the 

heavenly manfions, and who would return 

with a commiiTion from God to raife the 

dead, and judge the world ; but they could 

never have arrogated for him divine honours^ 
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and confequently the worfliip that has been 
paid to the Virgin Mary, and other Popifli 
faints, would not have followed : and the in- 
fluence of thefe leading opinions, upon the 
wliole mafs of corruptions that came in like 
a deluge afterward, is eafily traced. 



SECTION VI. 

Confiderations more immediately relating to lU^ 
MATERIAL Substances, and efpecially to 
the Connexion of the Soul and 
Body. 



P A R T L 

Of the Presence of the Soul with the Body. 

TH E idea of an immaterial fubjlance^. as it 
is defined by metaphyiiciaris^ is entirely 
a modern thing, and is ftill unknown to the 
vulgar. The original, and ftill prevailing 
idea concerning a foul ox fpirit^ is that of a 
kind of attenuated aerial fubftance, of a more 
fubtle nature than grofs bodies, which have 
weight, and make a fenfible refiftance when 
they are pufhed againft, or ftruck at. The 
form of it may be variable, but it is capable, 
in certain circumftances, of becoming the ob- 
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jefl: of fight. Thus when our Lord appeared « 
to his difciples walking on the fea, and alfo 
after his refurreftlon, they thought it had been 
2ifpirit\ and, therefore, to convince them of 
their miftake on the latter of thefe occafions, 
he bade them handle him ; for that a fpirit 
had not flefh and bones, as they oiight be 
convinced that he had. He did not obferve 
to them that a fpirit could not be the objeft of 
fight^ any more than of touch. Alfo, what- 
ever CKpreflions mi^ht cafually drop from any 
of the ancient philofophers, it is evident to 
all who confider the whole of their doiilrine, 
that their idea of a fpirit was widely different 
from that which is now contended for. 

That a fpirit is, ftridtly fp^king, inatvtjible^ 
which is eflential to the modern idea of it, is 
abfolutely incompatible with the notion that 
is known to have run through almoft all the 
fyftems of the ancients, derived originally from 
the £^, vix. that all human fouls, and all finite 
intelligences, were originally portions of the 
great Joul of the univerfe \ and though de- 
tached from it for a time, are finally to be 
abforbed into it again ; when the feparate 
confcioufnefs belonging at prefent to each of 
them will be for ever loft. How the idea of 
a fpirit came to be refined into the very ^^^•^ 
tenuated Jiaie in which we now find it, I fhall 
endeavour .to inveftigate in its proper place; 
and in the mean time fhall beftow a few ob- 
fervations upon it, as it appears in the writ- 
E 3 ings 
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ings of the lateft, and moft celebrated meta* 
phyficians. 

A fpirit, then, or an immaterial fubjiance^ in 
the modern ftrid ufe of the term, fignifies a 
fubilance that has no extenjion of any kind, 
nor any thing of the vis inertia that belongs 
to matter. It has neither lengthy breadtby nor 
thicknefs\ fo that it occupies no portion of 
fpace ; on which account the moft rigorous 
metaphyficians fay, that it bears no fort of 
relation to fpace, any more than found does 
to the eye, or light to the ear. In fafi, there- 
fore, fpirit zxi^ fpace have nothing to do with 
one another, and it is even improper to fay 
that an immaterial being exifis in Jpace^ or 
that it rejides m one place more than in 
another ; for, properly fpeaking, it is no 
nvbere^ but has a mode of exiftence that can- 
not b? exprefTed by any phrafeology appro- 
priated to the modes in which matter exifts. 
Even thefe fpiritual and intelleftual beings 
themfelves have no idea of the manner in 
^hich they cxift, at leaft while they are con- 
fined by grofs matter. 

It follows alfo from this view of the fob- 
jeft, that the divine mind can only be faid 
to be omniprefent by way of figure; for, 
ftriftly fpeaking, this term implies extenjion^ 
of which all immaterial fubftances are utterly 
incapable. By the omniprefence of the Deity, 
therefore, they, mean his power of aSiing 
fvery where^ though be exijis no where. The 
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mind of any particular perfon, alfo, they fup- 
pofe not to be confined within the body of 
that perfon ; but that though itfelf bears no 
relation whatever to fpace or place, its exer- 
tions and afFedions are, by the fovcrcign ap- 
pointment of his Creator, confined to a par- 
ticular fyftem of organized matter, wherever 
that happens to be, and continues fd limited 
in its operations as long as the organization 
fubfifts; but, that being diffolved, the im- 
xnaterial principle has no more to do with 
the matter that had been thus organized, than 
with any Other matter in the univerfe. It can 
neither affedt it, nor be afFeded by it. 

Others, however, I believe, confideritig 
that, though mathematical points occupy no 
real portion of fpace, they are yet capable of 
bearing fome relation to it> by being fixed in 
this or that place, at certain diftances from 
each other, are willing to allow, that fpirits 
alio may be faid to be in one place in prefer- 
ence to another j and confequently that they 
are capable of changing place, -and of moving 
hither and thither, together with the body 
to which they belong. But this is not the 
opinion that feems to prevail in general ; fince 
it fuppofcs fpirit to have, at kaft, one pro- 
perty in common with matter, whereas a be- 
ing flridly immaterial (which, in terms, im- 
plies a negation of all the properties of mat- 
terj ought not to have any thing in com- 
mon with it. 
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BefideSy a mathematical point is, in f^d:^ 
no /usance at alU being the mere Imitj or 
termination of a body, or the p/ace in void 
fpace where a body is terminated, or may be 
fuppofed to be fo. Mere points^ mere Imes^ or 
mcvc furfaces are alike the mere boundaries of 
material fubjiances^ and may not intproperly 
be called their properties^ neceffarily entering 
into the definition qf particular bodies, and 
confequently bear no fort of relation to what 
is immaterial. And therefore the confijient 
immaterialifi has juftly difclaimed this idea. 

Indeed it is evident, that if nothing but im-- 
material, fubftahces, or pure intelligences, had 
pxifted, the very idea of place ^ ox fpace could 
not have occurred to us. And an idea that 
an immaterial being could never have acquir- 
ed without having an id^a of body, or mat- 
ter, cannot belong to itfelfy but to matter 
only, Confequently, according to the ftri£t 
and only confiftent fyftem of immateriality, a 
ifpirit is properly no ivhere^ and altogether in- 
capable pf local motion^ though it has an ar- 
bitrary connedtion w}th a body, that is con- 
fined to a particular place, and 'is capable of 
moving from one place to another. This, 
therefore, being the only confiftent notion of 
an immaterial fubftance, and every thing fhort 
of it being mere materialifm, it is to the confi-. 
deration pf this idea, that J ihall here con- 
fine myfelf. 

Appearances cannot be faid to favour the 
dodrine of thefe very abftradt metaphyficians. 
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For, certainly, judging by what appears to 
us, we fliould naturally fay that the foul ac^ 
companies the body^ and is contained in it, and 
therefore changes place together with the body. 
On this account, therefore, the moft acute 
immaterialiils have taken a good deal of pain^ 
to £hew that, notwithftanding theVe appear- 
ances, which at firft fight are acknowledged 
to be unfavourable to their fyftem, there is 
not properly any motion, or change of place, 
in the foul, let the body to which it belongs 
rove about ever fo much. 

*' For my part,'' fays Father GercJiU as he 
is quoted by the author of La vraye Fbilofo^ 
pbie^ p. 271, ^* if I had no other reafon to fa- 
*' tisfy me, I fhould content myfelf with fay-? 
** ing, with the moft celebrated philofophers, 
** of ancient and modern fchools, that onei 
f ^ cannot doubt but that thought and volition 
** are incapable of moving with the body, be- 
** caufe they are evidently without extenfion. 
*' But the fouly of which they are modifica- 
M tions, is of the fame nature with them. 
*' The foul^ therefore, can no more move 
^* than the /i6^«g'^/' or the will.'' 

To illuftrate this paradox, he fays, p. 272, 
that " th,t void Jpacfj in a carriage drawn by 
*' horfes, does not move with the carriage, 
^^ becaufe it is nothing ; amd though the foul 
f* be a real fubftance, it bears no more rda- 
^' tion to place, than if it had been nothing 
^' at all.'' He adds, p. 273, in order to ex* 
plain how the foul can have ah idga of ex- 
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tendon and. of fpace, when itfelf bears no 
relation to either, that ^' though the foul be 
incapable of motion, like the body, it 
doth not fail to contain eminently within 
itfelf that quality of matter, and therefore 
*^ i& capable of transferring it upon matter, 
*' and of'fuppofing it to belong to mat- 






ter/' 



Afterwards, p. 275, in explaining what is 
meant by the foul's willing and ading in its 
own body^ he fays, that ** thefe expreffions, 
** the Joul is in the body 9 thinks in the body^ 
** and goes out of the ^dy^ fignify nothing 
" but that the foul is united to the b^dy^ that 
'^ it thinks in a dependence upon that union, 
M and that, after a certain time, the foul will 
•* be no longer united with that body; but 
^^ that the foul is not placed in the body as 
" the brain is in xhtJkulU or that it is in the 
** place where the body is.*' .How unintel- 
libly are ptrfons reduced to talk, when they 
quit the road of common fenfe, forming their 
fyftems not iromfaSis and appearances^ but 
from imagination. 

The author of Letters on Materialifm^ ad- 
dreffed to myfelf, feems to think that he has 
faid fomething to the purpofe, with refpeft to 
this diffi^tflty, arifmg from the place of Jpirits^ 
by confrdering /pace as nothing more than an 
ideal phemmenon arijing from the extenjive order 
of co^exi/iing bodies. As this expreffiori, I 
own, conveys no clear idea to me, I fhall lay 
before my readers the whole paragraph, be- 
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caufe, though I am not able to get any light 
from it, it is poflible that another may. 

** To your fecond objedion, that, properly 
♦* fpeaking, your mind is no more in your body^ 
'* than it is in the moon ; becaufe it is incapable 
** of bearing the leaji relation to /pace? I an- 
** fwer, matter^ indeed, occupies fpace^ to 
*' which ^/W/ has no relation, that is, mat- 
'* ter, as a compounded fubfiance, bears, in 
** its various parts, a relation to other bodies. 
** Space, in itfelf, is nothing real, it is only 
an ideal phenomenon arifing from the ex* 
tenfive order of co-exifting bodies. Take 
from the creation every body, or, which 
amounts to the fame, every being capable 
** of viewing them, and fpacc will no longer 
'* fubfift." 

Now it appears to me, that it is impoflible, 
even in idea^ to fuppofe the annihilation of 
fpace. Let any perfon but for a moment 
fuppofe the annihilation of all matter^ which 
is not difficult, and then confider whether the 
annihilation oi fpace will neceflarily follow. 
I do not mean in imagination^ like the idea of 
things tending to fall downwards on the op* 
pofite fide of the globe of the earth, but in 
the nature of things^ 

Afterwards this writer confiders the prefence 
of the mind with the body, as attefied by its 
flSiion upon it^ fo that flill the fpirit, properly 
fpeaking, is no where, and has no motion^ not- 
withftanding its ftridl union with, and its 
copftant adion upon, a body which is necef-r 
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farily confined to fome particular place, and 
which it obliges to change its place at plea-r 
fure. How thefe notions ftrike others I can^ 
not tell ; to me nothing can appear mor? 
whimfical, or extravagant. 



PART II. 

Of the MUTUAL Influences of the Soul and 
the Body. 

IT 18^ contended for by all metaphyficians, 
who maintain the doftrine of any ' proper 
immaterial principle ^ that fpirit and . body can 
have no common property \ and when it is alk- 
cd how, then, can they a6l upon one another^ 
and how can they be fo intimately connected 
as to be continually and neceflarily fubjefl: to 
each other's influence, it is acknowledged to 
be a difficulty^ and ii myfiery that we cannot 
comprehend. But had this queftion been 
confidered ^^ith due attention, what has been 
called a difficulty would, I doubt not, have 
been deemed an impofjibility ; ojr fuch a myftery 
as that of the bread and wine in the Lord's 
fupper becoming the real body and bloc^d of 
Chrift, or that of each of the three perfons in 
the Trinity being equally God, and yet there 
being no more Gods than one ; which, in the 
eye of common fenfe, are not properly diffi--. 
culties^ or myjlericsy but direct cqntradi0ons % 
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fuch as that of a thing being and ^0/ being 2X 
the fame time. 

Let a man torture his imagination as much 
as he pleafes, I will pronounce it to be im- 
pollible for him to conceive even the poffibi- 
lity of mutual aSlion without fome common 
property^ by means of which the things that 
a£i and re-aSi upon each other, may have 
fome connexion. A fubftance that is hard 
may ad: upoH) and be aded upon by, an- 
other hard fubftance, or even one that hjoftj 
which, in fad, is only relatively lefs hard: 
but it is certainly impoffible that it ihould 
affed, or be afFeded by, a fubftance that can 
make no rejijlance at ali, and efpecially a kind 
of fubftance that cannot, with any propriety 
of fpeech, be faid to be even in the fame place 
with it. If this be not an impojjibilityj I really 
do not know what is fo. 

But admitting that what appears to me to 
be an abfolute impoflibility, viz. that fub« 
ftances which have no common property can, 
neverthelefs, aflFed, and be afi^eded by, each 
other, to be no more than a difficulty ; it is 
however a difficulty of fuch magnitude, as. 
far to exceed that of conceiving that the prin- 
ciple of fenfation may poffibly confift with 
matter ; and, therefore, if, of two difficulties^ 
it be moft philofophical to take the leaji^ we 
muft, of courfe, abandon the hypothefis of 
two heterogeneous and incompatible principles in 
man^ which is clogged with the greater diffi- 
culty of conception, and admit that of the* 
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uniformity rfbis nature^ which Is qnlj attend- 
ed with a lefs difficulty. 

The great difficulty that attends the fuppo- 
fltion of the union of the foul and body, catlie 
in with the Cartefian hypothefis, which goes 
upon the idea that the effence of mind \^ 
thought^ and the effence of body extenfion^ 
exclufive of every property that had before 
been fupppofed to be common to them both, 
and by which they might influence one an- 
other. And it is very amufing to obferve the 
different hypothefes that have been formed to 
account for the foul receiving ideas hy the cor- 
poreal fenfes, and for the motion ot the body 
in con£equence of the volition of the foul. 

That the body and mind have no phyfi* 
cal influence upon ont another^ D^artes 
could not but allow*- He therefore' (Up- 
pofed that the impreffion of extCTiial ob* 
jedst wds only the occafionaU and flot the 
extent caufe of fenfation in the mind ; 
that volition alfo was only the odcafiofia]} elnd 
not the efficient caufe of the motion of the 
mufcle$ ] and thac in both thefe cafes the real 
efficictit caufe was the iiftmediate agency of 
the Deity, exerted according to certain rules 
which he invariably followed. Thus when- 
ever an oi^eA^ is prefented, the divine Being 
impreffes the mind, and whenever a volition 
takes place, he produces the correfponding 
motion in the mufcular fyftem. 

Malebranche refined upon this hypothefis, 

fiippofing that we perceive the ideas of things 
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not only by the divine agency^ but in the di^ 
vine mind itfelf\ all ideas being firft in the 
divine mind, and there perceived by us. A 
general view of his fyftem, with the. feafons 
on which it is founded, is thus given by Lord 
Bolingbroke. See his Works, vol. iii. p. 

" We cannot perceive any thing that is 
" not intimately united to the foul ; but ther^ 
" being no proportion between the foul and 
^^ material things, tbefe cannot be united to it, 
** or perceived by it* Our fouls are, indeed, 
^^ united to our bodies^ but there is a manner 
^\ g£ union nqcefiary to perception^ and an-<- 
" othCT that is not fo. God, who is a fiib- 
^^ ftaaae, and the only intelligible fubfiance, 
^' is iiuimately united to our fouls by his 
** preience. He is the piizce (^ffirits^ as 
** Jp^^. i» the place of bodies ; and as he 
^^ muft; have in himfelf the id^s ^ all the 
^^ beings that he has created, we may fee 
^' thofe ideas in God, as he is pleafed. to^>fbew 
*' them to us.*V 7 

The celebrated mathematician and nieta-» 
phyfician^ Leibnitz, was as fenfible of the 
impoifibiltty of all proper consiei3io»% or 
influence, between matter and fpirit,, as the 
Cartefian^y but he explained the witt^^pw^ 
deuce there is betv^een them igl quite atiotht r^ 
though not a more fatisfaflory, maniner } farm^ : 
ing a fyftem » which has obtained th^ name 
of the pre-^jiabJiJhed harmony. For, admitting' 
the neceifary and phyfical operation of all 
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caufes, niental and corpoteal, he fuppofefe 
that the whole train of volitions^ ffom a man*s 
birth to his deaths would have taken place iil 
the mind iii the fame order, if there had been, 
no body conneded with it ; and, on the othef^ 
hand, that all the mdtion^, and other affec- 
tions of the body (being properly an automa- 
ton) would have befen the fame, if there had 
been tio foul cohnedled With it : but that it is 
pre-eftabliftied by the divine Being, that the 
Volitions of the one, and the motions of the 
other, fhould ftri^lly correfpond, juftas they 
t«roiild hate done, if they had teally been 
taufe and effe^ to eich other. 

Neither of thefe hypothecs having giveii 
lafting fatisfadlion, the defenders bf the mo-^ 
dern dodtrine of immateriality have generally 
contented themfelves with fuppofing that 
there is fome unknown real injiuence between 
the foul and the body, but thit the connec- 
tion is a nrfjkry to us. And this is not the 
firft abfurdity, and impoffibilityj that has 
found a convenient Ihelter under under that 
term. 

The learned Beaufobre acknowledges this} 
difficulty, even with refpe€t to the Deity him-» 
felf, but he gives us no affiftance with ref-' 
ped: to the folution of it. "If," fays he, vol; 
i. p. 48 3 4 ** the fubftanee of the firft mover' 
** be abfolutely immaterial, without exten- 
•' fion, and without {\ze( grandeur J one cannot? 
** conceive how it fhould give motion to mat-' 
" ter J becaufe fucb a fubftanee can have no* 
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** hold ' (prifi) of them, 1 ciny more thah they 
*' have upon it, AJ/^CTnuft, therefore, have 
** rec6iirfe .to the.chriftian fyftcm, according 
*^ to which Grod a£ts upoii '. matter by an aft 
** ofi his wil3 only. ^^ But if the fubftancelof 
a fpirit cannot ad upon inatter^ how ca;ci the 
mere volition^ which is the mere aft of a fpi- 
rit, affeait? ' :\ 

Mr. BaKtei-, who afccibeg fo much »to the 
agency of the Deity, and foiittle to maftcr, is, 
as might be expeded, ^culiarly embarrafled 
with this: difficulty. According to him, all 
the [H'operties of motteit;, as attradion, repuU 
fion, andeoheiion, are the immediate agency 
of the divine Being.- Goafequently, as we 
perceive material things by .means ofthefe 
their power Sy it but tdo plamly follows, thafc> 
in fad, matter is w^lly fu|>erfluous.; for if: 
it exifts, all its operationa and. efFe<3:s ar^ re- 
folvable into the pure utiaided operation of 
the Deity. Such a philofopher <cannot but be 
puzzled to anfwer BilhQp Berkley, who fup- 
pofed that the divine Being himfeif prefented 
the ideas jbf all things id: bur minds, and that 
nothing material^ exifts. The following ap* 
pears to me to be a' very poor attcrnpt to 
maintain thb real ufe of matter to imprefs the 
mind. > 

" Thofe philofophers,'* fays he, vol* ii. p. 
333* ^* who tallow the objedsof. bur. ideas to 
*-* exift, affirm, \ think, without neceffity, 
^ that the fovereign mind produces the lideas 
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** <if them m tis, in fi> far, I mean, as ihc 
•* ohjejas thcrofejvcfi may do this, or other- 
*^ wife than by co-operation. Maitef I )cd9W 
<« c^flasiot ^€t of kfelf, as it aids only by re-^ 
^* fiflffRcc* But if the refiftaBce hetwedn the 
^* maittsr.of oiir bodies and other matter be 
^^ enosugh to excite the idea of their refiflance 
•* in our minds, it would be uraicceflary to 
^^ ihp|>ofb iSod to excite that idea, and the 
" xefiftafnce kfelf to have no effe£t And if 
•♦ we do not allow the matter of our bodies 
^< afFeda our minds diredly, and by itfeif* 
^^ i^e union between them may ieem to be* 
" in a igreat meainre, to no purpofc.** 

What does this amount to« bot that, fince 
matter Jt^escxiikj itmuft be of fomeniie, though 
Mr. Baxter's general hypothefia^ agreeably 
to which he here aflerts, that matter jcatmot 
oB of itfejf^ leaves fo very little to it> (hat it 
might very well have been fpared. Pity that 
fo' miichievous a thing as he every where re- 
prefents mat^r to be, ihouid have been in- 
troduced at ali^ when^ without the aid of fu^ 
perior power, it cpuld not do even that mif^ 
chief. 

. Mt. Baxter feems to have thoi^ht ihat the 
connedd^n between /the foul and the body- 
fubfifted only during a ftate of vigilance ; for 
tbat^ though dnrihg fieep, the foul, as he 
ikys^ vol. ii. p. ii| ^' is (dnsHiys dSiive and 
\^ferjcifknty and is never Rvithout ifocie reai 
^ perception, it maft evifdently oxs&s ;to ad 
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'^ and percdve by the Bcxly.*' It isi tiberd^ 
fore, iQ fadit la ad uiiembodied ilate. It id 
jpitj chat we haare ilo evidence 6£ whit {iaiTed 
in that ftatej but that ia dtue momieht of /the 
Jre-Utiioa of the fcml to the bodyi oil awaking 
from ileepi aSI that pkf&d iii this ixitermtdiate 
ftate is forgo tteni 

W^hatewr f iflbs in 2&^ftiwx, dii^ jihilofophw 
tuppofes not to be any thing that the foul is 
coQcenied m^ but thie worjc of other inteiledual 
isigj^nts, whioh oecupy the fenfory the niomeoi: 
that the foul abandons it. If i^re aik why the 
foul thus abandoBS the (eiiibry, he fay8> it ib 
pa aciount of the " ex^eme of' Mtmai fpirifs^ 
^* n«:effary to keep the former imprefBons 
^' patent, aitd to produce i^ew ones/^ aad that 
*' the fatigue of continuing to do this is in^ 
** tolerable. *r*^ Bpt as it is not the fadthsx is 
fi^iguied) but 1^ body onlyj is there not the 
iaine es^.peace of animal fpirits, whether thd 
^rOpcir foul of *tfe^ man, or foi^e otiter fpiriti 
be at work iii th6 ienfory ? The fame qimn^ 
iky ofib$ught muft be attended with the fa^i 
expence of .animal fpiritfe. . 

The author of La vraye JPk^c^op^te has i 
^ery dngula^r manner of helping. this great dif^ 
ficulty eoMerriing the foul adiing upon th6 
body* I fhall only quote 4he paffage without 
failing any .remark; yp^n it* *' Without? 
doubt/* fays-hci ^. I'^ji ** it is not by thought' 
^ that the ioul ^novea the ^body* for as it iS^ 
*• jiot^jr thoug^hty that the d'c^tafichesxor^' 
F 2 " porfeil 
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*^ pbreai bodies with coloursi and extenfiotf, 

^* neither is it! by thought tjiat it ads upon 

:**' matter, and puts it in n^otion. It does 

..** both thefe things, and many others of a 

'^^ fimilar nature, by its own energy. The 

** fuprcme Being, in creating it, willed that 

•* it (hould have, in an eminent manner, thfe 

** properties of matter, without having the 

.*5 imperfeStions of it.'^ 

Others think to provide for the neceffary 
mutual afkion and re-^a£tion .between foul and 
body, by imagining that there' may be fome- 
thing like common properties between them, 
though by this means they evidently deftroy 
the diftindion between thcfe two fubftances. 
This is remarkably the cafe with the author 
of Letters on Materialifin. 
." You tell us," fays he, p. 73, " that mat^ 
terandfpirit.are always dejhribed^ as having 
not one common property^ by .means of which 
they can affeSi^ or ah upon each other,^^^ 
" This may be true in the opinion of thofe 
f^.philofophers, who confider all matter as 
** pajive and inert ^ void of every fpecies of 
V forccy aStion^ or energy. But probably fuch 
^* negative attributes can fcarcely conftitutc 
^. the nature of any being. In every fenti- 
*/ ment, indeed, the properties. of thefe two 
** fubftances miift, in part at leaft, eflentially. 
*5 differ, becaufe their natures are ever faid to 
^ be dijimilar\ yet it does not hen:ce follow 
that they may. not be endowed with ^owersf 
k I- . " ** whereby 
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** whereby mutually to afFedl and ad upon 
** each other. A being of a fuperior order 
" may aft on an inferior one, placed higher 
** on the fcale. It has acquired nobler pro- 
** perties, but it is not therefore deprived of 
'* fuch inferior qualities as are not unalliable 
** with the more exalted fpecies. Particular- 
" ly, this muft be the cafe where, the fuperior 
" being conftitutes a part of the fame ge- 
" neralfyftem? Thus.will' the foul be able 
*' to a£t on matter, and confeiju^ntly on its 
** own body, which experience likewife feems 
** to confirm. 

** Why may not matter alfo a£t upon fpi- 
** rit, at leaft the mod exalted.^inA refinedpari 
" of matter J in a mariner perhaps- inexpli- 
** cable, but analogous to its interior nature 
*' and powers ? Thus reciprocally will the 

body adk upon the foul. For this ^lothing 
*' feems more requifite than that matter, in 
*' its component elements, fhonld be pofleffed 
^' of an a£iive force^ juftly proportioned to 
" their order, and rank of being. It muft 
" refide in tKe elements, and thefe muft be 
" f^P^^^ becaufe no force could ever inhere 
*^ in a fubftance ever divifible ; and were not 
*' the elements adlive, - their compounds never 
•' could be; no more than a percipient brain 
•* could arife from impercipient particles. 
" The material elements then, I conceive to 
•^ htfmple and aSiive^ adlive in various de- 
** grees, according to their fcale of being, or 
** the part they are by infinite wifdom deftin- 

F 3 " cd 
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* ed to fill. The human body, a compbuni^ 
** of thefe elements, and the brain particulaf-* 
*' ly, muft.be conceived as an inftrument 
*' mounted in the moft exa£t accoTd of part^ 
" to parts, and as endowed ^ith the greateft 
^^ energetic powers of which body is fufcept-^ 
?^ ibie. It is thus rendered a fit habitation fof 
^' a fubftance fitnple and highly a^Sivc, ai i^ 
Jf the foul, 

*^ The foul, as i fuperior being, muft have, 
f * additionally, othef fuperior attributes, fome 
^* of whic|i may be roufed into a£lion by the 
f* impulfe of an inferior agent the body^ 
^* whilfi the more epninent (though not, fronx 
^' the pre-eilabUfhed laws of union, iodepen* 
f* daijt in their operations) are^ however, out 
^* of the reach of any imriiediate aqd dire£^ 
f* bodily aiSlion. Thus will the various men* 
*' tal powers be progreflively brought int6 
** adlion, and nian will feel, will perceive^ 
^* vyjll think, and will reafbn, juft as the fef--; 
*' peftivp operative caufes exert tbieir in^ 
fluexlce. 

" In the fyftem pf occajioml caufes (where-* 
in all fnatter is fuppofed to be paffivc and 
iifelefs, and vfrherein even the foul itfelfi 
though faid to be aftive, ntsver dBs) the 
Deity is introduced as the only movers an4 
and real agent, but is reprefented a$ cvet 
^' determined to aft by t:he view of the dif* 
^' ferent ftates in which he himfelf has plateed 
f the external beings. The dotflrine of phy,^ 
\JiCal infiUehce is, in' my opinion j .the only 
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** phirbfopbical notioQ* Here the two fob- 
'^ ftances mutually aSzii^ retail upon each 
« other/' . 

I do .not knagme. that the more :zcvAc im^ 
isateriaiift^i will thmk themielves tender any 
obligat;ion t6 this defender of their principlea, 
dlhcr for giving ipirit fuch in^rior qvali^ 
ties as are not unallutih "with the m&re exalted 
fpeciet of matter^ X}r ioT. tviAmn^ matter vrith 
ih^XMBrot pimtr^ \Hiich is generaUy^ thaought 
peculiar to fpirit ; becaufe, in fad, this hy* 
pothciis cntiFely conftnnids the twofubftances, 
and lajs/a fotmdatiod for the groQbf^ matcr 
rialifmj For the moQi exalted and n^md part 
of fiiatter cannot be,dcemed to difFer cflehlially 
from the grafefi matter. For 4ifFcnrnce in 
Ji%e 16 ail that th& terms evoked -^xx^ r^ned 
can poffibly fignify when applied to patter. 
An immaterial foril, t¥erefbr^, ntofliiie^whoilf 
incapable of idioKi and re-a£Vioini with; the 
moft exalted and refined, as well. aB with the 
groflcft corporeal fyftem. A fbul, tap^ble of 
this mutual adtion with body, muft hav^ fome* . 
thing grofs in itfelf, and therefore muft be 
degraded from holding that very high and 
diftinguifhed rank in the fcalc of l^ing, which 
has been afligtied to it by thoftt who cocH 
fiaier it as injinitely Jiperior ta matter^ 

This writer aifo fays that the a&ive forti€^ 
which he afcrihes to matter muft refide in the 
funple elements of it>j becaufe^ as he faya, ** m) 
^ force jcould ^ver iniurre in a fubilaisce ever 
f^S ^fivifibk, and were not the ekmenta aftive 
^4 *' theif 
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** their cdmpounds never 'Could be ib/*^ But 
did not this writer kncJw* that it is even de- 
monftrable that matter is infinitely JivifibUy 
and that therefore, acteording to: his. own con- 
ceffion, no a£tive forte r^n fever inherie in it? 
This writer, therefore,, acknowledging, as he 
does, the neceffity of a piyfical influence be- 
tween the body and the mind, muft neceflari- 
ly abandon the notion of Pivo di/iin^fprinci" 
flesj and adopt that of the uniform ampofttion 
^' the whoteman^ 

The vulgar, who. confider ^iW/ as a thin 
airicd fiibftance^ would bie exceedingly puzzled 
if they were to endeavour to realize Uic mo*- 
derhideaof a proper immaterial being *^ fince 
to them it. would feem to have nothing:/g/foiw 
in itsDcature,. but to be only ^ negation oj pro^ 
fertief^ 'though ^difguifed -under the.tpqfitive 
appcltati<)iii ©f j^/r//. . To.thein it muft appe^ 
to be tlie idea of nothing ai.JaU^ and to. be in^ 
capable of fiipporting any prbpertic8» : 

Metaphyficians, however, affirm that wc 
have as< clear an idea of fpirit, as we have of 
matter, each being equally the unknown fup- 
port of known properties, matter of extent 
fion and folidity, and Spirit of fenfatibn and 
-thought. But ftill fmce the Jubftance is conf- 
feflfedly unknown to us, it muft alfo. be lin^ 
known to us what properties it is capable of 
fupporting ; and, therefore, unlefs there be a 
real inconfifiency in the properties themfdves, 
thofe which have hitherto been afcribed tb 

: both 
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both /ubftances may belong to. either of 
them, . ' ' ' 

For this reafon Mr. Locke, who maintains 
the immateriality of the foul, and yet main* 
tains that, for any thing we lanovr to the 
contrary, matter may have the property of 
thought fuperadcfed to it, ought to have con- 
cluded that this is really the cafe ; fince, accord- 
ing tQ the rules of philofophizi^g^'we ought 
not. to multiply caufes without • neceffity, 
which in this cafe htf does not pretend to, 

I (hall conclude this fedion ^ith a quota- 
tion from the author of ReJleSiims on the Ex^ 
i/ienee of the fouU and of the Exijience of God^ 
as reprefentpd in the Examen du Fatalifme^ 
vol. i. p. 390. ♦' If," fays he, ** the opera- 
^^ (ions afcribtd to the mind may refult from 
" the powers of matter, why fliould we fup* 
** pofe a being that is ufelefs, and which 
•* folves no difficulty ? It is eafy to fee that 
♦* the properties of matter do not exclude 
'* thofe of inteUige;nce, but it cannot be ima- 
** gined how a being, which has no property 
*' befides intelligence, can make ufe of mat-^ 
♦* ter. In reality, how can this fubftance, 
** which bears np relation to matter, be fen- 
^* fible of it, or perceive it ? In order to fee 
** things, it^ is neceflary that they make an 
♦* impreffion upon us, that there be fomc 
^* relation between us and them, but what 
*' can be- this relation ?** I fhall pnly obferve 
upon this psflage^ tlutf wc can never leav(^ 

tbft 
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the rodd of ibuod pbilofophy, without gWmff. 
advantage to atheiAs and unbelievers. 

SECTION VII. 

Qf tJk Vehicle ^ tbt Soul. . 

MANY ttioAtvti mefepliyfkian*^ ^ndhf^ 
fomfe difficulty' ill \mt\tt^ together 
things fo difcrcpaAt in their n^tur<? ^ a /^rre 
mmafeHaf Jiibjtmce and faclv ^r^ matter^ as 
that of t^hich tlb^ humaft body a^d bmin^ Mttt 
compbftet) h4ire imdginex! thdl'thi*^ottn«€li^ 
«iay be better dctneftte^ by rteang* ni? foittt 
intemteiiate material fubftande, 6f 4 ifiofe re- 
fined and fubtle mvQte ttia^k* tbtt whicN^i^tbe 
objfeacrf th€ feflfesof %htaf toofifh. . UJxjA 
the diflfotutiott of the body by ^^i% fhdt 
fkippofe thai tbiijifttkl^ "V^Mcle <£ tbe fouMi 
fet loofe from its eomi«£tion i^itb i^ 4tn«t fiiei 
off> unperGei^^d by any of'»hd feftfcti tt^gt- 
ther with the imtn«feri^ foul, frOiA W|ii(!ft 
it ]^ infeparabkn idtothe iiitermtidiace ft^tt, ' 

Thb, in fad:^ is i^tMng «i«rt than takings 
tfee «>^«A«i! of th* iittciints, or th© po|Kilar 
j^^(5? of all couftOrir^s, Whfch tvafr aH thb 
'thinking principle tbitthey had tinir idtfc* of, 
«fld making it a kind' of body to tottie^birig 
^ which tiw ancients atid the vulg*r had no 
Idea. But this modern m^hide of tlie fo«I is 
Altogelliet a t^eatnre of imai^na^onisind Ky^ 
•jpothefis, and in reality without explaining 
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jtny onfc phenomeh6n,;crf removing one real 
difficulty. For fo Idag as the matter of which 
tht$ vehicle corififts, has what are fuppofcd ro 
be the eflcntial pJropertics of all matter, Vit. 
filid extekt^ its tinl6n with a truly imtoateriM 
iubftance^mnft bd jjuft as difficult, to conceWe, 
jis if it had been the fubje^t of all Our corpor 
feal ffcnfcs. To the vulgar, indeed, the atte-- 
mBttoH of taattir may make it feem to apr 
pfoach to the nature oiJfirit% but the philo- 
fophdr knows that, ib fa£t, no attenuatioti of 
maffer brings it at all nearer to the nature of 
a fubftancc that has no common prpp«-ty t?ith 
pialler* 

Mh Wdlaftoo, iibwevef^ whoi isl certainly 
ft very refpeftable writer, and treats pretty 
largely of this fubjedl, rtf a vehicle fbr thft 
foul, ijot dttending to thefe obvious coiifidbra^ 
tioris,.fedtos to cohfider the imttiauerial foul a4 
^f fuWlance capable of the moft intttAiatip utiiolrl 
with thi$ fabHe matef ibl vehicle* : I (hall {Jre-^. 
fent my reader with this writer's ideas tm th6 
fubjedi and fubjoin fome remarks upon it. 
I naight quote whirt: mttij Others hsive ad- 
Vance^i but thfere i^ no emi of ptirfuing fucft 
mere crtatUres of imaginatton, and the far- 
fhdr dtfeuflion of ^ fubjeft i?rouid be itiex* 
0fable trifling. 

*^ The human foul," fays Mr. Wollaftoft, 
J), 164, • ^ is a cbgitatlVe fubftance, clothed in 
^' a material vehicle, or rather united to it; 
f* ahd as it were infeparably mixed (i had ali 
f ' piofl fajd incorporated) with it. . Thefe aft 
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•* in conjunftion, that which afFefts the one> 
" afFcding the other. — ^The foul is detrfned 
** in the body (the head or brain) by fome 
*• fympathy, or attradbn between this ma- 
*^ teriat yehicle and it, till the habitation is 
•* fpoiled, and this mutual tendency iht?r- 
" rupted (and perhaps turned into an avcrfion) 
*« by fome hurt or difeafe, or by the decays 
** and ruins of old age, or the like, happen- 
** ing to the body; and in the interim^ by 
•' means of this vehicle, motions and im- 
preffions are communicated to and fro." 
Again he fays, p. 370, '* If we fuppofe the 
foul to be a being by nature made to inform 
fome body, and that it cannot exift and 
**: zQl in a ftate of total fejiaratiph from all 
" body-^that body which is fo neceffary to 
•^ it, may be fome fine vehicle, that dwells 
VwitJiitin the brain, and goes bflf with it 
*^ at dtath-^When it (hall, in its proper ve- 
" hide, .be let go, and take its flight into the 
**^peh fields of heaven, it will then be bare 
^^^ to the . immediate impreflion of objeffs/ 
•^ And why fliould not thofe imprefliona 
**^ which afFedied the nerves that moved, and 
*V aff^ded the yehicle, and the foul in it, 
^^ bScOl the vehicle imihediateiy, when they 
** are immediately made upon it^. without tKe 
** ititerp6fition .t)f the nerves. The haiiicj 
•* which feeh an objeQ: at the end of > 'ft^fi^ 
" may cehaihly be allowed to feel the lame 
"much better by immedikte'cdiitaft, without 

« thcftafF." ' ' - * ' 

7. On 
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On this I would obfcrve, that by whatever 
corifiderations it appears that a vehicle is ne- 
ceflary to the foul, the body muft at Uaft be 
equally neceflary to the vehicle. For it by 
no means follows, that' becaufe external ob- 
jcifts can afFed the vehicle through the body^ 
that therefore they would aflFedt it all, and 
much lefs better, without its afliftahce. It 
would^then follow, that betftufe the auditory 
nerves are afFeded with founds, by means of 
the external and interhai ear, that therefore 
founds would be heard better without the ear, 
the vibrations of the air afling immediately 
upon the nerves therhfelvies; and that be- 
caufe the brain is affeded with the feveral 
fenfations by means- of -the nerves, that it 
would perceive every thing to much more ad- 
vantage if it were^xpofed to the influence of 
all thofe things to which the nerves are ex- 
pofed. Wh^eas thefe are all contrary to 

On the cdntrary, there is the greateft rea- ' 
fon to believe that nothing is' provided for us 
as a means f or infirument of fenfation, but 
what was naturally proptr^. iand even necef- 
fary for the purpofe ; and coufequently that, 
if thefe means were withheld^ the ^W could 
not be attained. Whereas, ^ therefore, the 
only meatt^ by which we receive v. our fenfa- 
tions are the organs of fenfe| the nerves, and 
the brain, we ought to conclude, . that with- 
out bpdily^ organs, nervea,^ and brain, we 
could hive nc> fenfations or ideas. - ^ 

There 
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Tl^re is fomethiag curious i^ Mr* WoU 
l*p:Qi^*8 notion coi^q^rning the -^kfe qf tk^ 
Jkuli i^ ideterauned by the fpf^cifi? gravity c»f 
the grpis body, -pr of the vehi<;|e t^ whkh it 
i^ c(^Qne£led ; copieid, as it Oiould iefii9> froBfi 
Pl^to or Cicero, whp give 41 fitniiaf {iccoynt 
i^i the height to which the ktnX fScj&a:^'^ ^fter 
4eath, according as it i$ more or lei^ ifv^h^^ 
4pwn by it« vjcioug fej^deocy e? QftPtfeJjr 
flings* 

<' That general |av," fajra ■W<;4Uto, pi 
401, <f to which bo4io9 ast fubjei^ mcikf^ it 
«' ,fink io this flvijd of air» fo mttph ligh««r 
** .thfta itfelf, keeps it dowft, e^ if? 4«!t€^ 
"* wiJ^es the fe^t pf it, |in4 of tihe liwl Io it» 
♦* to he upon the /virfece of this «arti), where, 
" or ia whofe neighhopfhood* it w£«9 firjft 
^' prod^?ed■ But then wh€^ the ;^ul ibaU 
** be 4if?ng*g«<l fropa «ihfi groft roatt^ whifih 
f*- nt^W iJ»cTofe4 m^ e^^^ihfs* 'hX* jind .tithef 
*' becomes naked fpirit, or be only veiled in 
i^ 4ts-cwn line ftfid ohfqquiaus Yflhick, h muft 
*> ajt the ijim? tipie he either jfreed from th^ 
** Jaw* of bodies aod ft^U vnfler iwo^ other* 
** which will qnxj it to /(Wie fNPOper «9iiftfio» 
*^ pr ftfitej or at 1^, jjy the pl^ p^jes, be 

V <^%hl^ pf ujpuBtiflg upWrds, 4n propor- 
?* tion the yol^ility of its »«btek» »od $^ 
« efJMsrgingfopt qf 4efc pegiQOs, jjatp fpm^ 

V .jp^di^jp i»»orp fMitablfi* iwid (tfibe pbilofi^ 

V ph/er inay fay ip) more e^uiUhJ*iou».- ■ 

: JThis h^s th? appfWftiiqe trf' ^aeinj written 
ia ridicule of ]k^ .v^ift^ Jjifimt. fewJ it.TOi* 
i ., .* mean; 
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meant j© be » juft e^ppfuion ^nd defence of k, 
1 would obferve alfo, that this writer, taking 
k fer graoted Jth^i^jyi rfiefe vahklw^re (jiccift- 
caUf lighter thm Kh? atmofpha'€; that ii^^ 
Toun4^ the ts^rt^, aod t^refor^, mail afa^ 
in k, makefi ndtprwfiQft foe thc.^£/^^/// of 
a;ny u|ie9>i>pdied %irit mto.any jgif the ^^:^wr« 
v£i^m^^ wh^remoft gf .4fae'moderji$ difpofe pjf 
the Jbala of ithf wkfced, apd wj?^c ^11 .th|? 
aacid«s pli^d tfeo .r^tep^le .pf all io^ 

Ewii Dr.}{^rt}^> ^o alferijp^s lb fnK^ 
to rontter, Mi4/o Ug^e to^K^ thilig imin^iefi^A 
w TO^ift (sathing'bttt tbe fe^^rftypf (vm^ 
perceftimj ytt (\Ap^ci thAt-jtb^efle i$ fon^thMSB 
wiermedktf bamts^ ^ foul W tb? grs^ 
bodif, wiikb iie 4iftmgu«(bf s cby ihejna»ic.igif 
Ml? iiitfinttejfifmf dev^mt^^ But, gre«i#B 

is smy ^mkati^ of Clcv Hjwtieyi \h\% v^xj\i9€ 
frosi carryin^iarfite sad^pt ev«ry ihjng ipt-fefcp^' 
Hk langwagc*. w -this Mtilia*iQej; wnfveys n^ 
clear .klf»t.«© tnjr .«itid, .a«4 I-wofider i}«9^ 

an encumbrance upon his fyilem, whichf fA 
evfery giber i«%ea, k( - *apft »i:}Riil?l)ly 
fimpte. • • . : •> 

I ^^ «o& fkid that any thkig; has beeo igl^ 
of the Sfelte^f the vehicle 'irf' th.e ib«l durii^ 
d^cp* J)ofi$ -tbe vehicle reqwrefFpft «4 wcU 
w the b^y ahii ibcjwn ; aiicJ if tte fowl ^f^ 
d^rii>|: rlkfl^^ ^hwe ie'iite iwj^frtflfy <?f tJwi 
klm^ Oil ^*ribi»hiit:id ^ve^^^-i A^e 4;fe<gt 
J • <:on-' 
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contained in the vehicle, or the foul if- 
felf. 

* Indeed every thing relating to fleep, is a 
very puzzling phenomenon, on the fuppofition 
(fefthediftindtion between the^foul and thebddy, 
cfpecially the little evidence that can bfe pre- 
tended of the foul being employed at all in a 
ftate of really found fleep, exclufive of dr^am-* 
ing. And furely, if there be a foul diftinft 
from the bbdy> and it be fenfible of all the 
changes that take place in the corporeal fyf- 
tem to which it -is attached, why does it not 
perceive that ftate of the-body which is term- 
tAJkep ; and why does it not contemplate the 
ftate of the body and brjiifi during fleep, 
which might afford matter enough for reafon- 
ing and reflection ? If no ^^^ ideas could be 
tranfmitted to it at that time, it might employ 
itfelf upon the ftock which it had acquired 
before, if they really had inhered in it, and 
belohged to it j^'- tSiking^the oppc^rtunity of ru- 
minating upon it^sold ideas, when it was fo 
eircumftancedj tbiet it could > acquire no new 
ones. 

. AH this we (hould naturally e5cpe£t if the 
foul was a fubftkiice* really diftindt from the 
body, and if the ideas properly belonged to 
this fifbftance, fo that it was capable of carry- 
fill^ »diem air aW^y with it, when the body 
vte> reduced to iuft. The foul, during the 
fleep of the body, might be expeded to ap^ 
pxpach to-the fUte in which ^ would be when 
> . , : the 
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the body was dead, death being often com- 
pared to a more {oMndiJleep. For if it be ca- 
pable of thinking and feeling when the 
powers of the body (hall entirely ceafe^ it 
might be capable of the fame kind of fenfa- 
tion and adion when thofe powers arc only 
fufpended, 

SECTION VIIL 

Objections to the SyJIem of Materialifm 
confidered, 

MOST of the objedions that have been 
made to the poffibility of the powers of 
fenfation and thought belonging to mattery- 
are entirely founded on^ a miftaken notion of 
matter, as being neceflarily inert and impene^ 
trdhle^ and not a thing pofleffed of no other 
powers than thofe of attraSfim and repulfim^ 
and fuch as may be confiftent wUh tbeni;. 
With fuch objedions as thrfc I have properly 
no concern, becaufe they do not affed -my 
peculiar fyftem. Some obje^iotiB, however, 
which are founded on iht popular^ notion t^maW 
tery it may be worth while to conftJer ; becattfe^ 
while they remain unnoticed, tb^y may iaa-*; 
pede the reception of any fyftemt that be^fd^ 
the name of mattrialijm^ how diflferent ibetet/ 
it may be from Anything thatr has hithcrtQ 
been fo denominated. I, (bsiHj therefbj:t^', 
briefly reply to every objedion that can be 
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thought conjiderable^ cither in itfelf, or on 
account of the perfon who has propofed it. 

Objection I. From the difficulty of con^ 
ceiving how Thought can arijefrom Matter. 

IT is faid we can have no conception how 
fenfation or thought can arife from matter, 
they being things fo very difFetent from it, 
and bearing no fort of refemblance to any 
thing \^t figure or motion ; which is all that 
can refult from any modification of matter, or 
any operation upon it. 

But this is an argument which derives all 
its force from our ignorance. Different as are 
the properties of fenfation and thought, from 
fuch as are ufually afcribed to matter, they 
may, neverthelefs, inhere in the fame fub- 
ftance, unlefs we can (hew them to be ab- 
folutely incompatible with cne another. There 
is no apparent refemblance between the 
ideas of fight y and thofe of hearings or 
fmellingy &c. and yet they all exift in the 
ftme mind, which is poflefled of the very 
different fenfes and faculties appropriated to 
each of them. Befides, this argument, from 
our not being able to conceive how a thing 
can be, equally affefts the immaterial fyftem : 
for we have no more conception how the 
powers of fenfation and thought can inhere 
Jn an immaterial^ than in a material fubftance. 
For, in fad, we have no diftind idea either 
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of the property^ or of the fubjlance of 
mind or fpirit. Of the latter we pro- 
fefs to know nothing, but that it is not 
matter ; and even of the property of percept 
tioTij it feems to be as impoffible that we 
fliould fully comprehend the nature of it| as 
that the eye fliould fee itfelf. 

Befides, they who maintain the intimate 
union of fubftances fo difcrepant in their na- 
tures as matter and immaterial fpirit ^ of which 
they certainly cannot pretend to have ahy 
conception, do with a very ill grace urge any 
obje6lion againft the fyftem of materialifm, 
derived from our ignorance of the manner in 
which a principle of thought may be fuperadd- 
ed to matter. 

I would obferve, that by the principle of 
thought^ I mean nothing more than the power 
oijimple perception^ or our confcioufnefs of the 
prefence and eflFeft of fenfation« and ideas. 
For I ihalJ, in thefe difquifitions, take it for 
granted, that this one property of the mind 
being admitted, all the particular phenomena 
of fenfation and ideas, refpeding their reten-^ 
tioHj affociationy &c, and the various faculties 
of the mind, to which thofe afFeftions of our 
fenfations and ideas give rife, as memory^ jiidg^ 
menty volition^ the pajjions^ &c. will admit of 
a fatisfaftory illuftration on the principles gf 
vibration^ which is an afFe6tion of a material 
fubftance. I, therefore, admit of no argu- 
ment for lYitJpirituality of the foul, from the 
confideration of the exquifiteiiefs^ fubtlety^ or 
G 2 com^ 
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cotnplexnefs of the mental powers, on which 
much ftrefs has been laid by fome ; there 
being in matter a capacity for affections as 
fubtle and complex as any thing that we can 
affirm concerning thofe that have hitherto 
been called mental affeSiions. I confider 
Hartley^ s I'heory of the Mind^ as a praSiicdl 
anfwer to all objedions of this kind. 



Objection IL ^ From abJtraB Ideas. 

•* Matter/* fays Mr, Wollafton, p. 357, 
^* can never by itfelf entertain abftraCTed, or 
^^ general ideas, fuch as many in our minds 
" are. For could it refleft upon what pafles 
** within itfelf, it could poffibl^ find there 
*' nothing but material and particular impref- 
** fions. Abftraft and meta^phyfical ideas 
•*. could not be found upon it." 

But Mr. Locke and others 'have obferved, 
that all a£lual ideas are, in fadt, particular ^ 
and that abftraftion is nothing more than 
leaving out of a niiniber of refembling ideas, 
what is peculiar to each, and confidering 
only what is common to them all. 

Objection III. From ^t&e infiidnce of 
Reafons. 

Mr. Wollafton argues, thsft l?fie mind can- 
not be material, becaufe it h "^influenced by 
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reafons. ** When I begin to move myfelf," 
fays he, p. 355, ^* I do it for fome reafon, 
" and with refpedl to fome end. — But who 
** can imagine matter to be moved by argu* 
** ments, or ever ranked fyllogifms and de* 
*' monftrations among levers and puUies ?— 
'' Do we not fee, in converfation, how a 
** pleafant thing will make people break out 
•* into laughter, a rude thing into a paffion, 
** and fo on. Thefe afFedtions cannot be the 
** phyfical qffe^ks of the words fpoken, be- 
*' caufe then they would have the fame ef- 
"' fed, whether they were uncjprftood or not. 
" It is therefore thtferyi of the words, which 
^' is an immaterial thing^ ^hat by paffing 
" through the underftanding, and caufmg 
*' that which is the fubjedl of the intelledual 
•* facultie^^to influence the body, produces 
** thofe motions Jn the fpirits, blood, and 
« mufcles.'* " 

I anfwer, that;, (itice it is a faft, that r^ij- 
Jbns^ whatever they be, do ultimately move 
matter, there Is certainly much lefs difficulty 
in conceiving that they may do this, in con-^ 
fequence of their being the afFeftion of fome 
material fubftance, than upon the hypotheHs 
of their belonging to a fubilance that hds no 
common property with matter. It is acknowo* 
ledged, that fyllogifms and demonftrations are 
not levers and puUies, but neither are the 
effe£):8 of gun^powder, in removing the hea-^ 
vieft bodie«t prodnqj^d by levers and pullies » 
^nd yet they are pto^ticed by a material qayfe. 
G 3 To 
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To fay that reafons and ideas are not things 
material, or the aflFeftions of a material fab- 
ftance, is to take for granted the very thing to 
be proved. 



Objection IV, From the Unity of Con^ 
fcioufnefs. 

It is aflerted, that the foul of man cannot 
be material and divifible, becaufe the principle 
of confcioufnefs^ which comprehends the whole 
of the thinking power, is neceffarily fimplc, 
and indivifible. But before this can be ad- 
mitted as any argument, it fhould be ftriftly 
defined what unity of confcioufnefs means. I 
profefs that thofe who have hitheito written 
about it have given me no clear ideas upon 
the fubjefl:. The only meaning that I can 
annex to the words unity of confcioufnefs^ is a 
feeling or perception of the unity of mf nature^ 
or being ; but all that can be inferred froni 
this is, that I am only one perfon^ one fen* 
fient and thinking ieingy and not two perfons^ 
Or two fentient or thinking beings ; which is 
no more an argument that this one fentient 
being cannot be divided, than that a j^^rr^ 
being one thing, is a proof that it iiJQSwi& 
confifts of indivifible materials. It is trufi^ 
that it is impoffible to divide a f^cre fo as 
to make it two fpheres ; but ftili the matter 
of which it confifts is, ftrid:iy ' fpeaking, di- 
vifibki and the ina^er of it piay be fo di£> 
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united) that it fliall entirely ceafe to be a 
fphere. So though that Jyjiem of intelligence 
which we call ihc foul of a man^ cannot be di- , 
vided into two fyftems of intelligence, it may 
be fo divided, or diflblved, as to become no 
fyftem of intelligence at all. If any perfon 
can define unity of confciaufnefs in a manner 
more favourable to the proof of the imma- 
teriality of the foul, I fhall be glad to hear it, 
and to, attend to it, 

Ob J E CTi o N V. From a feparate Confciouf^ 
nefs not belonging to every Far tide of the 
Brain. 

It is faid to be a decifive argutnent againft 
materialifm, that the confcioufnefs of exiftence 
cannot be annexed to the whole ^rj/«, as a' 
fyjiem^ while the individual particles of which 
it confifts are feparately inconfcious ; fince the 
whole brain, being a colleflion of parts, can- 
not poffefs any thing but what is derived from 
them. See Letters on Materialifm^ p. 67. 

But furely there may be a feparate unity of 
the whole nervous Jyjiem^ as well as of one 
atom \ and if the perception that we call 
confcioufnefs^ or that of any other complex idea^ 
neceffarily confifts in, or depends upon, a 
very complex vibration ^ it cannot poffibly be- 
long to a fingle atom^ but muft belong to a 
vibratingfyjlem^ of fome extent. 

A certain quantity of nervous fyflem is ne- 
ceflary to fugh complex ideas and afFedtioas 
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a3 belong to the hutnan mind ; and the idea 
oifelf^ or the feeling that correfponds to the 
pronoun / (which is what fome qiay mean by 
copfcioufnefs) is not efl'entially different from 
other complex ideas^ that of our country for in- 
ftance. This is a term by which we denote a 
part of the world fubjeft to that form of go- 
^ vernment by the laws of which we ouVfelves 
are bound, as diftinguifhed from other coun- 
tries, fubjefl: to other political fyftems of go- 
vernment; and th^ term ^y/' denotes that fub-- 
(lance which is the feat of that particular fet 
of fenfations and ideas of whichthofe that are 
. then recolleded make a part, as diftinguifhed 
from other fubftances, which are the feat of 
fiml!ar fets of fenfations and ideas. But it may 
be neceflary to confider this objedion, with 
refpe^ to the faculty of (imiple perception, ex- 
clufive of the general feeling of conjcioufnefs. 

For the fame reifon that '• a^ivity^ and per-- 
^^ cepthity cannot arife from joining together 
" dead and inert parts," which is the language 
of Mn Baxter, no powers whatever could be 
affirmed of any mafs of matter, becaufe matter 
being infitiitely^ivifible, it is impoffible that the 
u/timate pahs"of'k can be poflefTed of any 
J)owers. And thei-e is no more reafon in rittlufe 
why perception -may not belong to ^ifyft^tn of^ 
matter^ 2l^ fuch, aiid not to the compment parts 
ofit^ than that iifeX\\d\i\A be the property of an 
intire animal fyftem, and not 6f the feplfatfe 
parts of it. It may alfo, juft as platitlbly, befaid 
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ihzx found cannot conlift of a vibration in the 
air, becaufe no found could refult from the 
motion of a fingle particle of that elailic 
fluid; and yet the vibration of the whole 
mafs of air is nothing more than the vibra- 
tions of the feparate particles of which it con- 
fifts. It might alfo be faid that no harmony 
could refult from a harpiichord, becaufe the 
fmgle notes, feparatcly taken, can make no 
harmony. Mr. Baxter, however, fays, Ef^ 
fay on the Soul^ p. 236, that ** if an active 
" and perceptive fubftance have parts, thcfe 
" parts muft of neceffity be. active and per* 
** ceptive." 

This argument has been much hackneyed, 
and much confided in by metaphyficians ; 
but, for my part, I cannot perceive the leaft 
force in it. Unlefs we had a clearer idea 
than it appears to me that any perfon can 
pretend to have, of the nature of perception^ 
it muft be impoflible to fay, a priori^ whether 
a (ingle particle, or a fyftem of plotter, be the 
proper feat of it. But judging from appear^ . 
ances^ which alone ought to determine the 
judgment of philofophers, an organized fyfiem^ 
which requires a confiderable mafs of matter^ 
is reqjiifite for this purpofe. Alfo, judging 
by obfervation, a mafs of matter, duly orga- 
nized) and endued with life^ which depends 
upon the due circulation of the fluids, and a 
proper tone of the folid parts, muft neceflarily 
h^ivc fenfation and perception. To judge of 
the perceptive power without any regard to 
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foBsy and appearances^ is merely giving 
fcope to our imaginations} without laying 
them under any reftraint; and the confequence 
of building fyftems in this manner is but too 
obvious. It is high time to abandon thefe 
random hypothefes^ and to form our conclu- 
iions with refpef): to the faculties of the 
mind^ as well as the properties and powers of 
matter by an attentive obfervation dffaSls^ and 

, xautious inferences from them. 



Objection VI. Fram the Comparifon (^ 
Ideas ^ &c. 

1% is faid, there can be no comparifon of 
ideas J and confequently no judgment ^ or p^r^ 
ception of b^rmpny or praportion^ which de- 
pends upon comparifon^ upon the fyftem of 
maiterijijifm }. for that, if the ideas to be com- 
pared be vii^RATioNs in the brain, theymuft 
be perceived by a different fubftance,. infped:- 
ing, as it we're, and confidering that ftatp 
of the br^irif See Letters on Materialifm^ 
P-63. 

But if <he brain itfelf be the percipient 
power^ aa well as the fubjefl: of thefe vibra- 
tions, it muft both feel tlie effe£t of every 
particular impreifiQn that is made upon it, and 
alfo all that can refyU from the combipitioci of 
ever fo many impreflions at the fame time ; 
and as thipgs that agree and things that dtf-^ 
^gr^e cjLpr^Qt imprcfs the brain in the fame 
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mabner, there is ;certainly a$ much fpunda-* 
tion for a perception of the difference between 
truth nnd fa^iAaoJf as upon any hypothetic 
of a fuperintending mind. For the mind, it 
is evident, has no ideas but what refult from 
the ftate of the brain, as the author quoted 
ahov6 very e^prefsly allow?. Cbnfequently; 
if there be no imprefljon upon the brain, there 
can be no perception in the mind ; fo that, 
ypofi any hypothefis. that h confiftent with 
known fafts, thfere e^n be no ftate of mind 
to which there is jiot a correfpcwdeat ftate of 
the brain ; and,, therefore, if the brain itfelf 
can be the feat of feeling, or c^ confcionfnefs, 
its feeling, or eonfciovfaeft m#y b(^ jqft as v^f^ 
riow and ^xtenjhe 9i^ that of the independent 
mind itfelf could be. It b impoffiUe ther« 
(bouM be any difference in this cftfe, nnlefs 
the mind conld hayi^ fenfations *nd idea* in-* 
de|p»)4enc of the ftate of the bwin* which 
every obfcrvirtion piroviep to be Impoffible. 

It ia a very grofs m^ke of the fyftew of 
toaterialifm to Tuppofe, with the author of 
the Letters w MateriaUfm% that the vibratian^ 
of thfl bfain are themfelvea the perceptions. 
For it is eftfy fQ ferfe an idea of^ thei$ being 
vibrations without any. perceptions aecom-r 
panying them. But it is fuppofed that the 
brain, befides its vibrating pQwer^ has fuper- 
added to it 3, percipient or fentient power ^ like- 
wife ; there being no reafon that* we know 
why this power may not be imparted to it, 
Aq4 ^^h once admitted, all that we know 
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concerning the human mind will be found in 
the material nervous fyftem ; and this perci- 
pient power may as well belong to witjyfiem 
as to one atom. 



Objection VII. From the nature ofAtten- 

tmf : 

It has been faid that attention is a (later of 
mind that cannot be the effed of vibratbn. 
See Letters on Materialtfm^ p. 147. But as 
fimpk attention to any idea is nothing more 
than the fimple perception of it, i^ a continued 
attention to it is nothing inore than a continued 
perception of it ; which is the^ necefiary confe- 
quence either of the cdi^ant prefeijce jof the 
objeft which excites it, or of the prdenceof 
other aflbciated' ideas, in circun^ancek in 
which it muft heceflarily make the greateft 
figure, and ftrike the mind the mod. 

I fhall here introduce fome more of Mr.Wol- 
lafton's arguments to prove that the body and 
the mind muft be different fubftances, 4:hough 
I think them unworthy of ^ him. My replies 
will be very fhort> and fometimes ad ho^ 
mtnem. 
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Objection VIII. From the difference be^ 
tween the Ideas and the Mind employed about 
them. -. 

" That which perufes the impreflions and 
^ traces of things in the fantafy and mc- 
" mory muft be fomething diftind from the 
*' brain^ or that upon which thofe impreflions 
" are made. Otherwife it would contcm- 
*^ plate itfelfy and be both reader an^ boolu 
WoUafton, p. 358V 

But ..what is the diftindion between the 
reader and the bopk, in an unembodied fpiri^ 
which certaiolj muft have a repofitory for its 
ideas, as well as be provided with a principle 
of intelligence to make ufe of them ? . WiU 
not this argument affeA the fimplicity find 
indivifibility of fuch a fpirit^ to toy nothing 
<of fuperior intelligences, and of the divine 
mind? fc 



Objection IX, From the Exprejwn^ my 
Body, &c. 

^^ As a man considers his own body, does 
^* it not appear to be fomething different from 
" the conjiderery and when he ufes this ex<- 
" preflion^ my body^ or the body ofme^ may it 
not properly be demanded, who is meant 
by me^ or what my relates to ? Man be- 
ing fuppofed a perfon confifting of two 
2 parts. 
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" parts, foul and body, the whole perfon 
** may fay of this, or that part of him, the 
** y&w/ of mt^ or the bo(fy of me. But if he 
** were either all foul, or all body, and no- 
" thing elfe, he could not fpeak in this man- 
*' ner.'* Wollafton, p. 350. 

According to this merely verbal argument ^ 
there ought to be fomething in man befides 
all the parts of which he confifts. When a 
man fays, / devote my foul and body^ what is 
it that makes the devotemenl ? It cannot be 
the things devoted. Befides, in Mr. Wol- 
lafton's own phrafe, it ought, in ftri€lnefs, to 
be the body only that fays my foul. Nothing 
furely can be inferred from fuch phrafeology 
as this, which, after all, is only derived 
from vulgar apprehenfions. 



Objection X. From the different Interejis 
in Man. 

** It is plain there are two different interejis 
** in man, on on^ fide reafon, on the other 
•* paffion, which, being many times diredbly 
** oppofite, muft belong to different fubjedts. 
^* There are upon many occafions cont^fls, 
•* and, as it were, wars between the mind 
** and the body, fo far are they from being 
•* the fame thing." WoHaflon, p. 350. 

I anfwer, the paffions themfelves are more 
evidently at variance than' paffion and rea- 
fon, and, therefore, by the fame argument, 
4 ' -ought 
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ought to be referred to different fubftances in 
the hiiman conftitution. If Mr. Woilafton 
meant to refer the pajfions to the body, there 
will be fome danger left dejire^ willj and other 
faculties, always acknowledged to be mental^ 
fhould go with them ; and fo, before he is 
aware of it, the whole man will be material, 
there being nothing left to belong to, or con- 
ftitute the immaterial foul. 



Objection XI. From tht Mindjiipporting 
the Body. 

** We may perceive fomething within us 
which fuppwts the body (keeps it up) di- 
reds its motions for the better prefervation 
^* of it ; when any hurts or evils befall it, 
** finds out the means of its cure, arid the like, 
** without which it would fall to the ground, 
*^ and undergo the fate of common matter. 
** The body, therefore, muft be confidered 
•* as being under the direftion and tuition of 
" fbme other thing, whkh is (or fliould be) 
** the governor of it, and confequently, upon 
** this account, mud be concluded to be dif- 
** ferent from it.^' WoUafton, p. 350. 

r anfwtr, we alfo fay that reafon controufe 
aiid direfte the pajfions^ influences the wilf^ 
and makes ufe of the memory^ that thofe and 
all the other faculties^ of the mind are fubfer^ 
vient to reafoa, &c But does it therefore 

follow. 
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follow, that they belong to a different fub- 
fiance ? 



Objection XII. From the felf^moving 
Power of the Soul. 

The foul IS reprefented by Mr. Baxter and 
others, as ejfentially aBive^ and poffeflfed of a 
f elf -moving power ^ in oppofition to matterj 
which is neceflarily inert and pqffive. 

but if we afk on what authority thele 
pofitions are advanced, it is impoffible they 
fhould produce a Tingle appearance in favour 
of them* The foul, in its prefent ftate, and 
we have nothing elfe by which to judge of its 
powers, has not a (ingle idea but what it re- 
ceives by means of the organs of fenfe i and 
till it has got ideas^ it is impoflible that any 
of its powers^ a£tive, or pallive, could have 
the leaft employment ; fo that they could not 
appear even to exiji. Senfations and ideas 
comprehend all the obje&s of thought, and 
all the. exertionS) or emotions of the foul, as 
far as we can obferve, always fuccced fenfa- 
tions or ideas ; and, to all appearance, are as 
much occajioned 2XiA produced \yf them, as any 
effe^.in nature. can befaid to be produced by 
its proper caufe \ the one invariably following 
the. other, according to a certain eftablifhed 
law. 

In fad, a ball^ aded upon by a foreign me- 
chanical impulfe, may juft as well he faid to 
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tiave a felf-moving power as the foul of man ; 
fenfations and ideas beinj^ as properly an /w- 
pelling force refpedlng the mind (iince they 
always precede, and regulate, both the judg- 
mcDt ^nd the will) as the (Iroke of a rod, &c. 
is an impelling force with refpe<ft to the balK 
Nothing can prove a felf- moving power in 
the foul, but a clear cafe of the decifion of the 
judgmanr, a determination ♦of the will, or 
feme other exertion of the mental faculties, 
•without any preceding fenfations or ideas \ or, 
at leaft, without fuch as ufually precede fuch 
judgments, determinations, or exertions. But 
i^htle thofe fenfations and ideas, which can- 
not be denied to have a real influence upon the 
mind, always precede mental iieterminations, 
&c. it is impoffible not to conclude, according 
to the eftabliflied rules of philofophizing, that 
thofe fenfations and ideas are the proper 
monjing powers of the foul ; and that without 
them it would have been* incapable of any 
tBOt4on or determination whatever. And this, 
4f wc judge at all from ohfervation zxidi txpe* 
rience^ we muft conclude to «be ad:ually the 
cafe* Its •' 



Objectiok XIII. Vrom the unwearied Na-' 
ture of tht thinking Principlei 

Mr. Baxter likewife fays, Effky on the Hu^ 
man SouU p. 433^ That ** tbeconfiderationof 
*^ the indefeafiblenefs, or. wnweariednefe of 

H ** the 
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** the principle of thought in us, fhould 

" perfectly fatisfy us of the immateriality of 

•' our thinking part. We feel our bodies 

" every now and then finking down under 

*' their own infirmities ; but the thing that 

** thinks in us would never give over, if the 

'* body could keep up with it. It is bufy all 

" the day with the body, and all the night 

*' without the body, and all the day with the 

*' body again; and thus in a conftant circle, 

** without refpite or intermiffion, that we can 

** perceive by our ftrideft enquiry. For the 

** body no fooner finks down in wearinefs and 

** flumber, than this thing within us enters 

*' upon other fcenes of adion, and hears and 

" fees things worth enquiring into, and this 

" without a fubferviency of its organs, which 

" are then difabled from their function." 

This is altogether a mifreprefentation of the 
fad:. The braitiy indeed, is a thing fo far 
diftind from the reft of the fyftem, as that it 
may be but little afFeded by feveral diforders, 
under which the reft of the fyftem may la- 
bour ; as the legs may be found while the arms 
are difeafed, or rather as the bones may con- 
tinue found, while the mujcular jiejlo is difor- 
dered, &c. In a cafe of this kind, where the 
brain is not itfelf imnpiediately afFeded, as 
the thinking faculty depends upon the brain, 
it may be vigorous, when the reft of the body 
is very languid. But that the foul enters. pp- 
on new fcenes of adion, without the help of 
the body in fleep, is deftitute of any one faft 

or 
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or obfervation to fupport it* We are^ accord- ^ 
ing to all appearance, juft as much fatigued 
with thinking as with walkings and to fay that 
it is the body only that is fatigued, in this cafe 
and not the mind itfelf^ is abfolutely gratis 
diSlum. There is juft the fame reafon to con- 
clude, that the thinking powers are exhaufted, 
in the one cafe, as that the walking powers are 
exhaufted in the other. That we think at all, 
in perfedly found flecp> is by no means 
probable. On the contrary, according to ap- 
pearances, the thinking powers are refreflied 
by reft in fleep, exaftly as the mufcular 
ftrength is recruited by the fame means* 



Ob J E G Ti o N XIV» From abfence of Mind. 

It is faid by Mr. Baxter, EJfay on the SouU 
p. 428, That *' it is' altogether inconfiftent 
*^ with the materiality of the thing that thinks 
*' in us, that we are fometimes fo wholly 
^' occupied in the contemplation of fome ab- 
*^ fent obje<9:s, or fome purely ideal thing, 
" that we are quite impercipient of objedts 
** round us, and which at prefent adl upon 
** our fenfes.*' Among other inftances, h/2 
afterwards, p. 430, mentions the conftant 
prejure of our own bodies^ occafioned by gra- 
vitation, whether we walk, fit, or lie. 

But nothing is requifite to folve the diffi- 
culty in thefe cafes but the fuppofition, that 
whatever be the> efFecS of any fenfation or 
H z idea 
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idea upon the brain, the impreffion mty be 
fo ftrong as to overpower all other itnprefIion&. 
This we know is adually the cafe with the 
eye. Let a man look attentively upon any 
very bright objed, and immediately after- 
wards turn his eyes^upon whatever other ob- 
jects he pleafes, and he either w411 not fee 
them at all, or they will all appear to be of 
the fame colour; fo that, in thisvioleni aif- 
fedion of the cye^ fainter impreffions are not 
ferifibly perceived, though they cannot but be 
made upon the eye in thofe circumftances, a$ 
well as others. Now the brain is of the very- 
fame fubftance wiih the retina^ ahd optic 
nerves \ and therefore muft be fubjedt to a fi- 
milar affeftion. 

This writer explains thefe cafes by fup- 
pofing that the mind *' voluntarily employs 
** itfelf, while it is thus inattentive to things 
" prefenty in the earneft confi deration of fome 
•* things that are ahfent.^^ But voliti n is not 
at all concerned in the cafe ; for nothing can 
be more evident than that this abfence of mind 
is altogether an involuntary thing. It is tiot 
choice that either leads to it, or prolongs it ; 
for this would imply that the mind had been 
aware of other objects having folicited its 
attention^ and that it had peremptorily re- 
fufed to give any attention to them* Whcre- 
' as at the cjofe of a reverie of this kind, the 
mind is always inconfcious of aiiy foreign 
objeds having obtruded themfelve^ uj^on it 
at all, juft a$ in the cafe of found fleep* 

Ob- 
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Objection XV; From the corruptibility of 
Matter. 

The greatcft caufe of that averfion which 
wc feel to the fuppofition of the foul being 
material, is our apprehenlion, that it will 
then be liable to corruption^ which we ima- 
gine i^ cannot be if it be immaterial. But, 
for any thing that we know, neither of thefe 
inferences are juft, and therefore no advan- 
tage whatever is, in fa£t, gained by the mo- 
dern hypotbefis. All things material are not 
liable to corruption, if by corruption be meant 
diffhlution^ except in circumftances co which 
they are not naturally expofed. It is only 
very compound bodies that are properly liable 
to corruption, . and only vegetable and animal 
Jiibjiances ever become properly putrid^ and 
^enjhe^ which is the real fource of the ob- 
jcdion. 

It is poffible, however, that even a human 
body ii;iay be wholly exempt from corruption, 
though thofe we have at prefent are not, as is 
evident from the account that the apoftle 
Paul gives of the bodies with which we ihall 
rife from the dead ; when from earthly they 
will hccomt fpirttual ; from corruptible, in- 
corruptible ; and from mortal, immortal. 

Bdidest how does it follow ^that an im- 
material fubftance cannot be liable to decay ot 
diflblution, as well as a material one ? In 
fa^, all the reafon that any perfon could ever 

H 3 have 
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have for imagining thLs, muft have been that 
an immaterial fubftance, being, in all ref- 
pedts, the reverfe of a material one, muft be 
incorruptible^ becaufe the former is. corruptible. 
But till we know fomething ^g/^/w^ concern- 
ing this fuppofed immaterial fubftance, and 
not merely its not being matter^ it is impof- 
fible to pronounce whether it may not be 
liable to change, and be diflblved, as well as 
a material fubftance. NecefTary immutability^ 
is an attribute that cannot be demonftrated 
except of God only; and he who made all 
things, material or immaterial, may have 
fubjefted them to whatever laws he pleafes, 
and may have made the one as much fubjei3: 
to change and decay ais the other, for any 
thing that we know to the contrary ! fo that 
all our flattering notions of xh^Jimplicity and 
incorruptibility of immaterial fubftances are 
mere fancy and chimera, unfupported by any 
evidence whatever. The foul has been fup- 
pofed to be neceflarily incorruptible, becaufe 
it is indiviJibJe, but that argument I prefume 
was fufficiently anfwered, when it was fliewn 
that ideas which have parts^ as moft of our 
ideas raanifeftly have, cani^ot exift in a foul 
that has no parts \ fo that the fubjedT: of 
thought in man cannot be that fimple and 
indivifible, and confequently not that indif-r 
cerptibk thing that it has been imagined to 
be. * ^ 
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SECTION IX. 

Of the ObjeSlion to the Syjiem of Materialifm 
derived from the Confideration of the Di vi n e 

Essence. 



IT will be faid, that if the principle of 
thought in man may be a property of a 
material fubftance, the divine Being himfelf 
may be material alfo ; whereas, it is now al- 
moft univerfally believed to be the dodlrine of 
revelation, that the Deity is, in the ftridteft 
fenfe of the word, an immaterial fubjiance^ in- 
capable of local prefence ; though it will be 
fhewn in its proper place, that the facred 
writers fay nothing about fuch a fubftance. 

Confidering how much this fubjed: is above 
all human con^prehenfion, it is no wonder 
that the moft oppofite opinions fliould have 
been maintained with refped to it. But this 
confideration, at the fame time that it ought 
to check our boldnefs, ought, likewife, to have 
taught us mutual candour and indulgence. 

I am fully aware how difficult v it is to ex- 
prefs myfelf with clearnefs on a fubje£l: fo ex- v 
treniely obfcure, and how hazardous it is to 
advance the very little that any man can fay 
on this fubjeft. But I fhall not, on this ac- 
count, decline fpeaking freely and fully to 
cvgry difficulty that either has been urged 

H 4 againft 
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againft the fyftem of the materiality of man, 
or that has occurred to myfelf with refpeft to 
it ; and the objeftions which arifc from the 
confideration of the divine eflence, are of 
fuch particular confequence, that I fliall treat 
of them in this feparate feftion. I only beg 
thofe who are friends to freedom of thought 
and inquiry, to attend to the few confidera- 
tions that 1 fliall offer on this very diflBcult 
fubjedl. 

In the firft place, it muft be confefled, 
with awful reverence, that we know but little 
of our/elves^ and therefore much lefs of our 
Makevy even with refpedl to his attributes^ 
We know but little of the works ,of God, 
and therefore certainly much lefs of his ef- 
feme. 

In faA, we have no proper idea of any 
ejfence whatever. Our afcribing imperxetra- 
bility to matter might make us imagine that 
we had fome kind of idea of its fubftance, 
though this was flillacious ; but now that, by 
it rigid attention to the phenomena, and a 
urift adherence to the laws of philofc^hizing, 
Ive have been obliged to deny that matter 
has any Aich property, but merely fms>irs 
of attradion and repulfion, it will feal-dly be 
pretended that we have any proper idea of tile 
fubftance even of matter, confider^d'a^ divefted 
of all its properties. The term fubftattce^ Or 
eflence, therefore, is, in fa£t, nothing niwe 
than a help to exprejjion^ as v^e may fay; but 
not at all to concemon. ^ > 

We 
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We cannot fpeak of attraction or repulfiont 
for example, but as powers belonging to, 
and redding in fome things fubftance^ or ef^ 
fence^ but our ideas do not go beyond thefe 
powers J and when we attempt to form any 
thing of an idea of the fubfiance of matter* 
exclufive of the powers which it has^ and ex- 
cluiive of the impenetrability which it has not^ 
all ideas vani(h n-om the mind, and nothings 
abfolutely nothing, is left for an object of 
contemplation. If it be ftill called a fpbftancei 
it is, however, as immaterial a one as any 
perfon can wi(h for. In reality, the term 
immateriality never did, or could fuggeft any 
idea whatever. That the term fubftance and 
eflence are of no ufe but as modes of expref* 
fion, is evident From our fpeakiag of theyZ/^- ^ 
Jlance or ejfence of things^ as if they themfelves 
were only properties. 

If then our ideas concerning matter do not 
go beyond the powers of which it is pofleffedt 
much lefs can our ideas go beyond powers* 
properties, or attributest with refped to the 
divine Being ; and if we confine pur definition 
of God to thefe, it is not poffible that we can 
make any miftake, or fufFcr by our mifcon- 
i^pdoi]i8# Now the powers and properties of 
the divine mind, as clearly deduced from the 
works of God, are not only fo infinitely fu- 
pe^ior tp thoie of the humam mind, when 
^thcyre is fome analogy between ,them, t?ut fo 
■ efientially 'different from them in o^er re- 
fpe43:8| that whatever term we make ufe of to 
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denote the one, it muft be improperly applied 
to the other. 

In two eircumftances that we do know, 
and probably in many others of which we 
have no knowledge at all, the human a^nd 
divine nature, finite and infinite intelligence, 
moH cffentially differ. The firft is, that our 
attention is neceffarily confined to one thing, 
whereas he who made, and continually fup- 
ports all things, muft equally attend to all 
things at the fame time; which is a mod 
aftonifhing, but neceflary attribute of the one 
fupreme Gbd, of which we can form no con- 
ception ; and confequently, in this refpeft, no 
finite mind, or nature, can be compared with 
the Divine. 

Again, the Deity not only attends to every 
thing, but muft be capable of either producing 
or annihilating any thing. For fince all that 
we know of bodies, are their powers, and the 
divine Being changes thofe powers at plea- 
fure, it is evident that he can take them all 
away, and confequently annihilate the very 
fubftance ; for without powers, fubftance is 
nothing. And fince he can communicate 
powers, it is evident that he can produce 
fubftance. So that, in this refped: alfo, as 
the Divine powers, fo the Divine nattire muft 
be eflentially difFercntf from ours } and cbnft- 
quently n6 common term except fuch com^ 
prehenfive terms as heing^ nature^ &c, can be 
properly ufed to exprefs them both. 

Again, 
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Again, as the Divine nature has properties 
incompatible with all created and finite na- 
tures, fo though there muft be fome common 
property in all beings that have any action or 
influence upon one another, there is no evi- 
dence of the Divine nature being pofleffed of 
the properties of other fubftances in fuch a 
manner as to be intitled to the fame appella- 
tion. For example, the Divine eflence can- 
not be the objedi of any of our fenfes, as 
every thing that we call matter is. For 
though the divine Being, in order to his 
aSling tvQTj where, muft be every where, we 
are not fenfible of his prefence by our fight, 
hearing, or feeling, &c. 

There is, therefore, upon the whole, ma- 
nifold reafon to conclude, that the Divine 
nature, or eflence, befides being fimply un- 
known to us, as every nature or eflfence is, 
has properties moft eflentially diflFerent from 
every thing elfe ; and therefore we (hall cer- 
tainly deceive ourfelves if we call things fo 
diflFerent from one another by any common 
name. 

^pon the whole, it is plain, that no proof 
of the materiality c£ man can be extended, by 
ajoy yx^ aijwtlogy, to a proof or evidence of 
a fimiJAjf ipateriality of. the Divine nature; 
for .the propprties or powers being differ- 
ent, the fuhftance or eflence (if it be any. 
convenience to u« to ufe fuch terms at all) muft 
be difitrent alfq. 

If 
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If by the term immaterial we fimply mean 
to denote n fubftance that has properties and 
powers e0entially diflFercQt from thofc of 
created matter^ it is plain that I Jhave noob- 
jedion to the term, and in this fenfe I do be- 
lieve it is, in faft, ufcd by the generality of 
mankind. But if, with modern metaphyfi- 
ciana, we intend to denote by it a fubftance 
that has no property whatever in common 
with matter, and that even bears no relation 
to fpace, { mufi deny that any fuch iubflance 
cxifts ; becauiie, accordii^ to fuch a defini- 
tion, the divine Being is neceflarily cut off 
from all communication with, and all adtoa 
or influence upon, his own creation. 

But let us make ufe of what terms we 
pleafe to exprefs the Divine nature, or mode 
of exiftence, we are not able to come any 
aearer to an adequate conception concerning 
them. God is, and ever mufl remain the 
tncomprehenfible^ the objed: of our moft pro- 
found reverence, and awful adoration* Gom^ 
fiared with him, all other beings are as ntn 
things and lefs than nothing. He JUktb all m 
ally and he is all in all. 

I would obferve^ however, and I think k 
but ]uftice to thofe who may happen to fee 
this fubjed in a different light from that in 
which I have here repnefented it, that (hould 
any perfon, on account of die very few cir- 
cumflances in which the Divine nature re* 
fembles other natures, think proper to apply 

the 
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the term material to bothi the hypotheik 
advanced in this treatife concerning the Qa«« 
ture of matter^ which excludes impebetra* 
bility, or folidity from being a property of it, 
(by which, as we may fay, the reproach q/ 
matter is wiped off) makes this to be a very 
different kind of materialifm from .thiil gtoffer 
fort, which, however, hA$ been maintained 
by many pious chriftians^ and was certainly 
the real belief of moft of the early Fathers. 

It is only on account of the notion that 
matter is neceffarily inerty and abfolutely in- 
capable of intelligence, thought, or adion, 
that it has been deemed dangerous to afcribe 
it either to a finite, or to the infinite mind } 
but when this reproach i$ wiped away, the 
danger vanifhes of courfe* It ifc the powers 
of fupreme intelligence^ omnipotence, un-^ 
bounded goodnefs, and univerfal providencep 
th^ we reverence in the Deity ; and whatever 
be the effence tb which we believe thefc power* 
belon^i it muft appear equally r^ipedaWe to 
us, whether we Call it material or immaterial; 
becaufe it is not t1ie fubftance^ of which we 
have no idea at all, but the properties that arc 
the obje(f| of QM , oontemplatton and re^ 
gaid. 

AU that wt caA pretend to kno\*r of God,^ 
is his inimite wlfdom, power, and goodnefs* 
Wt fee, and feel the effefts ai2kd influence of 
thefe every moment of our lives ; but it is 
impoflible we fliould fee or feel the Jui^ 
^anc^ to w^iGk thefe powers belong ; an4t 
a " there- 
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therefore, all that we can conceive, or pro- 
nounce concerning it, muft be merely hypo- 
thetical ; and provided that every perfon is 
fully fatisfied that his own ideas of the Di- 
vine effence are confident with the known at- 
tributes of divinity^ they rauft neceffarily be 
equally fafe, and equally innocent. We are 
all agreed with refpedt to evefy thing that 
concerns us^ viz, the divine worksy and the 
divine attributes ^^ and we differ only with 
refpedJ: to an opinion which, circumftanced 
as this is, cannot poffibly affed us. 

It is faid, that matter can only be aSteduport^ 
and is neceffarily incapable of aSlingy or be-^ 
ginning aStion. This conclufion we have been 
led to form, by obferving that every motion 
in matter, with which we are acquainted, waa 
preceded by fome other motion; which we 
therefore confider, and properly enough, as 
the caufe of the fubfequent motion. But, for 
the very fame reafon, we might conclude, 
that what we call j^/r//, or mind^ is eqtially 
incapable of beginning aftion or motion ; 
becaufe every idea, every thought, and every 
determihation of the mind of man, is pre- 
ceded, and, ftriiflly fpeaking, caufei by fome 
other idea of the mind, or fenfation of the 
body ;,andi therefore, jtidgi^ng by what we 
know of oiirfelves, mind ought to be conclud- 
to be as indapable of beginning motion as the 
body itfelf. Afe far as we know from expe- 
rience, both are equally paffive, the one be-- 
iiig abfolutcly governed by intelleaual laws, , 
• 4 and 
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and influences, and the other by corporeal 
ones. 

Of the beginning of motion^ or adlion^ we 
muft fit down with acknowledging, that wc 
have, in reality, no conception at all; and 
the difficulty is by no means removed, or ia 
the fmalleft degree leflened, by fhifting it 
from matter to mind. Mr. Locke very juftly 
obferves, Effay^ vol. ii. p. 147, that " it is as' 
** hard to conceive felf motion in a created im- 
" material, as in a created material being, con- 
" fider it how we will." And certainly the dif- 
ficulty of our conception is not leflened by 
transferring it from a created to an. uncreated 
being. 

We know there muft be ^firft caufe of all 
things, becaufe things do ad:ually exift, and 
could never have exifted without a caufe, ^nd 
zW fecondary caufes neceflarily lead us to a 
primary one. But of the nature of the exiji^ 
ence of this primary caufe, concerning which 
we knpw nothing but by its eff'eBsj we cannot 
have any conception. We are abfolutely con- 
founded, bewildered, and loft, when we at- 
tempt to fpeculate concerning it, and it is no 
wonder that this (hould be the cafe. We 
have no data to go upon, and no force of 
mind to fupport us in it. All we can fay is, 
that this fpeculatipn, attended as it ia, with 
ijifuperable difficulties, is attended with juft 
the fanje, ^nd no greater difficulty, on the 
idea of the mind being matmal or immateriaU 
And the fyftem of materialifm has unqueftion- 

lably 
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iibly this advantage^ that it is entirely free 
from another difficulty, viz. iow an immaterial 
fubftance can aS upon matter i a difficulty 
which, in my idea, amounts to an abfolute 
impojfibility^ as thofe fubilances have hitherto 
been defined. 

As to the difficulty arifmg from the divine 
material eifence penetrating other matter, it 
has no place at all in the hypothefis advanced 
from Mr. Bofcovich and Mr. Michell; and 
certainly this idea is much more confonant to 
the idea which the facred writers give us of 
the omniprefence of the divine Being, and of 
\m filling all in all^ than that of a being who 
bears no relation to fpace, and therefore can^ 
not properly be faid to exiji any where ; which 
IS the dodlrine of the rigid immaterialifts. 

In the fcriptures, the divine Being is faid 
to be a fpirit ; but all that, is there meant by 
fpirit is an inn^ifible power. The divine works 
are vifible and aftonilhing, but hinifslfno man 
basfeen^ or can fee. 

That fuch an idea as many have, or afFedt 
to have, of the ftrid immateriality of the di- 
vine nature, as not exifting in fpace, is not 
an idea of much importance, at leaft, may 
with certainty be concluded from its not being 
fuggefted to us in the fcriptures, and efpe* 
cially in the Old Teftament. All that we are 
there taught concerning the nature of God, is 
that he made 21II things, that he fees and 
knows all things, that he is prefent in all 
places, and that he fuperi&tends and governs 
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ali things; alfo, that he had no beginning, 
that he can have no end, and that he is mca- 
pable of any change. Farther than this we 
iare not taught. 

On the contrary, it appears to me, as 
will be feen in its proper place, that the idea 
which the fcriptures give us of the divine, na- 
ture is that of a Being, properly fpeaking, every 
where prefent^ conftantly fupporting, and at 
pleafure cpntroling the laws of nature, but 
not the objed of any of our fenfes ; and that, 
out of condefcenfion, as it were, to the weak- 
hefs of human apprehenfion, he chofe, in the 
early ages of the world, to fignify his pecu-- 
liar prefence by fome vtfible Jymhoi^ as that of 
a fupernaturai bright cloud, or fome other 
appearance, which could not but imprefs their 
minds with the idea of a real local prefence. 
He is alfo generally reprefented as reiiding in 
the heavens, and from thence infpe£ting and 
governing the world, and efpecially the af- 
fairs of men; This, indeed, is not a philofo- 
phically jujiy but it is an eafy^ and a very. 
innocent manner of conceiving concerning 
God. 
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SECTION X. 

Of the Principles of Human Nature ac^ 
cording to the Scriptures. 

HAD man confifted of two parts ^ fo eflen- 
tially different from each otiher as mat^ 
ter and fpirit are now reprefented to be, and 
had the immaterial been the principal part, 
and the material fyftem only fubfervient to it, 
it might have been expected that there would 
have been fome exprefs mention of it, or de- 
claration concerning it (this being a thing of 
fo much confequence to us) in the fcriptures^ 
which contain the hiftory of the creation, 
mortality, and refurrcdion of man. And yet 
there is not only a moft remarkable filence on 
the fubjed of the immateriality of the human 
foul in thefe facred books, even where we 
fhould moft naturally have expedted fome ac- 
count of it, but many things are there ad- 
vanced, which unavoidably lead us to form a 
different conclufion j and nothing can be 
be found in thofe books to countenance the 
vulgar opinion, except a few pafl'ages ill 
tranflated, or ill underftood, {landing in ma- 
nifeft contradidlion to the uniform tenor of the 
reft. 

The hiftory of the creation of man is fuc- 
cindly delivered in Gen. ii. 7. And the Lord 
Godformfi mm of the dnjl of the ground y and • 
'' -' - - - - - - breathed 
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hredthed into his nbfirils the. breath of life ^ atid- 
man became a hfuin^ fouh We fee here, that 
the whok man (for nothing is faid of his body 
in particular) was rnade of the duft of the 
ground. No part of him is faid to have had 
a higher or difFefeht original ; and fufely {o 
very important a cit-cumft^nce as that of an 
immaterial principle^ which cbuld not be from 
the duji^ would ttot have been omitted, if 
there had been any fuch a thing in the com- 
j3ofition. 

When the whole man was completely 
formed, and not before, we are next inform- 
ed, that God made this man, who was /j/^-* 
iefs at firft, to breathe and live. For it evi- 
dently follows from the text, that nothing 
but the circumfimce of breathing made the 
difference between the unanimated earthy and 
the living fouL It is not faid that when one 
conftituent part, of the man was made, an- 
other rteceflary conftituent part, of a very dif- 
ferent riature, was fuperadded to it j and that 
thefe two, united, conftituted the man ; but 
only that that fubftance which was formed of 
the dufi of the earth became a living foul^ that 
is became alive ^ by being made to breathe. . 

That no ftrefs is to be laid upon the word 
t:^9i, which we tranflateySw/ (though it would 
be mod of all abfurd to fuppofe, as we muft 
have done, from a fair conftrudlion of this 
paflage, that the duji of the earth could be 
converted into ^n immaterial foul) is evident 
from the ufe of the fanie term iti other places, 
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in which it i» ufed as fynonimous to man^ thi 
nvhole man^ and in fome manifeftly fignifies 
nothing more than the corporeal^ or mortal 
fart of man. 

Gen. xlvi. 26, All the fouls that came with 
yacob into Egypt y which came out of his loins. 
The immaterial pfinciplc certainly could not 
come from his loins, 

Exod. xviii. 4, The foul that Jinneth itjloall 
die. Ez.'xiii. 19, To Jlay the fouls that Jhould 
not die J and to fave the fouls that Jldould not 
live. Pf. vii. i, 2, Save me^ leji he tear my 
fbuly rending it in pieces. In all thefe paflages 
it is mofl evident that the word foul is fyno- 
nimous to man^ and that it refers more 
immediately to his body ; fo that by man b^^ 
coming a living foul^ nothing can * be under- 
ilood befides his being made alive ; and the 
paffage fuggefts no hint of any ,thing but the 
property of life being fuperadded to that cor- 
poreal fyftem which was intirely formed of 
the duft of the earth, in order to make a 
complete living man. 

Sometimes the word that is here rendered 
Xoul is ufed to exprefs the dead body itfelf, and 
is fo tranflated by us;, as Liev. xxi. i, ii, 
There jlmtl none be defiled for the dead^ among 
his people y neither fiall he go in to any dead 
body^ nor defile himfelf for father or mother. 
lb. xix. 28, Te fldall not make any cuttings in 
your fiefi^ for the dead. Numb, xix.^s^ Who- 
ever touches the dead body of any man that is 
dead. In this paflage the periphralis is very 
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remarkable ; and if, in this paflage, the 
word u^Sj ihould be rendered foul, it muft 
be tranflated thus, Wbofoever touches the dead 
foul of a man who jhall dk. See alfo Hagg. 
ii. 13. 

In other paflages, where the fame word is 
by U6 rendered Joul\ there would have been 
much more propriety in tranflating it lije^ 
which does not denote a^^/^^W^ but 2^ pro- 
perty. 

Pf. Ixxxix; 48, Who can deliver his foul 
[life] /r^;// the hand of the gra,ve. Job xxxiii. 
30, 'to bring back his foul [life] from the pit. 
Gen. xxxv. 18, And it came to pafs as her foiil^ 
[her life] ijoas departing for ffje died, i Kings 
xyii. 22, And the foul [the life] of the child 
came to him. again. 

The fame, obfervation may be inade with 
refpe<a , to the correfponding word in the 
Greek, ^ypc^f in the New Teftament ; as in 
Luke xii, 20, Thou fooly this night fhall thy 
fcul [thy Vxfc] be required of thee *^ thfit is, this 
night thou floalt die, 

Eefidcs, whatever principles we may he 
led to afcribe to manixom this account of his 
formation in Gen. ii, 7, the very fame we ought 
to afcribe to the brutes ; becaufe the very farne 
v/ords are ufed in the account of them by the 
fame writer, both in the Hebrew and in the 
Septuagint, though they are differently ren-^ 
dered in our tranflation. Fqr Gen. i. 24, we 
read. And God faid^ let the earth bring forth 
\be living creature Ip'Ti tt^Si] [living foul] and 
I 3 again, 
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again, Gen. ii. 19, An^ whatfoever Adat^ 
called' every living creature [living foul] that 
was the name thereof. For this obfervaijon I 
am indebted to an ingenious and worthy 
friend, and \ think it valuable an^l decifive ir^ 
the cafe. 

Let us now proceed tp the account which 
the fcjriptures give ue of the mortality of man ^ 
to fe^ whether we can find in any paflage re- 
lating to this fubjedt fome trace of an immortal 
foul. 

Peath is firft threatened to man in thefe 
terms. Gen, ii. 17, Of the fre^ of knowledge^ 
of good and evil^ tboujhalt not eat of it \ for in 
the day that thou eateji of it thou jbalt fur ely die. 
Here is no exception made of any part of the 
man that was not to die. The natural conr 
ftrudion of the fentence imports, that when- 
ever the decree fhould take place, whatever 
was alive belonging to man would wholly ceafe 
%o live, and become lifelefs earthy as it had been 
originally. 

The fame inference may be made from the 
account of the ^QlwtA fentence of death paffecj 
upon Adam, after his tranfgreflion^ Gen. iiu 
1 9, In the fweat of thy face Jhjult thou eat 
breads till thou return unto the ground \ Jar 
out of it waji thou taken. For diiji thcu [not 
thy body only] art^ and unto dvjt Jhalt thou 
return. If in this there be any allufion to ari 
immaterial and immortal part in man, it is won- 
derfully concealed ; for nothing appears, upon 
^he fffce of tl;ie paflage, but that, as the "whole 
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man had been lifehfs earthy he would become 
iifelefs earth again. Every other conftru6lion 
is an exprefs contradiftion both to the words, 
and the fpirit of the fentence. For what 
would have fignified the death of the body^ to 
Adam, if there ftill remained diwinextinguijh^ 
able principle of life ? ^nd efpecially if, as the 
immaterialifts in general fuppofe, he .would 
afterwards have enjoyed a better life than he 
could have had in conjundlion with the body ; 
which could only be a clog to it, and obftrud: 
its exercile and enjoyment. 

Befides, according to the common hypo- 
thefis, all tlxe punifhment that is mentioned 
in this fentence, is inflidled upon the mere 
pqffive injirument of the foul, whilft the real 
criminal was fufferpd to efcape. 

In geoeral, to interpret what the fcriptures 
fay of the mortality ofman^ which is the uni- 
form language both of the Old and New 
Teftament on this fubjeft, of the mortality of 
the bo/iy only^ which is a part of the man that 
is of the leaft value, and wholly infignificant 
when compared with the other part of his 
conftitution, the mind^ is exaftly of a piece 
with the Trinitarian iriterpretation of thofe 
paffages in the gofpels, which reprefent 
Chrift a^ inferior to his father y of his human ^ 
nature only ; fuppofing the Evangelifts to have 
neglefted the confideration of his fuperior 
divine nature ; though if there had been any 
fucbthipig,itwa$ more efpecially requifite that it 
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{hould have been particularly attended to ia 
thofe very paflages. 

When the wickednefs of men was fo great 
that God was r^folved to deftroy them from 
the face of the earth by a flood, he fays. 
Gen. vi. 3, My Jpirit jhall not always Jirme 
with man^ for that he dljh isfejh (it£f3). Here 
is no mention of any other fuperior principle. 

When this flood took place, and almoft 
the whole race of mankind was deftroy ed by 
it, there is ftill no mention made of their im- 
material fouls, or what became of them. We 
only read. Gen. vii. 22, All in whofe nojirih 
was the breath of lifey of all that was on the 
dry land died. And every living fubjiance^ was 
dejlroyed which Was upon the face of the groun4^ 
both man^ and cattle^ and the creeping things^ 
and the fowls of heaveti ; and they were dejiroy^. 
edfrom the earth. 

Another occafion on which we might na- 
turally expeft fome account of the immaterial 
principle in man, if there had bpen any fuch 
thing, is where an account is given of the 
deaths of remarkable perfons. And yet, though 
we have, in the fcriptures, very circumftan- 
tial accounts of the deaths of feveral eminent 
perfons, with refped: to none of them is there 
the leaft hint dropped, that the body only was 
dead, but that the immaterial foul was alto- 
gether unafFefted by what had happened to 
its grofs companion. This fentiment, which 
is capable of a vaft variety of expreflion, never 
fails to occur upon fjimilar occafions with us^ 
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find, for the fame reafons, could not have 
failed to occur to the facred writers, if they 
had had any idea of fuch a thing. 

Particular mentioij is made of the deaths of 
Abraham, Ifaac, Jacob, Jofeph, Aaron, Mofes, 
David, and many others ; but all that is faid 
upon ariy of thefe occafions, is either thaf the 
dying perfon was gathered to his people^ or 
that h&Jlept with his fathers. Now certainly 
Jleep docs not give u$ the idea of a perfon's 
being alive^ and aSiive^ and efpecially of his 
entering upon a new mode of heing^ in which 
he fhould be more alive, more adtive, and 
more vigorous than he bad ever been be-f 
fore. 

In the account of the death of Jofeph, it is 
faid. Gen. !• 26, They embalmed him^ and he 
was put into a coffin in Egypt. It is not faid 
that there was any part of him that ^as not 
embalmed^ and that could not be put into a 
coffin. Our different notions diftate a very 
different language. Upon our grave-ftones 
we never fee infcribed. Here lies fuch a per^ 
fony but always here lies the body^ or the rer 
mains y or what was mortal of fuch a perfon. 
Such an influence havp ideas upon language 
and cujioms ; and the fame would they have 
had upon the language and cuftoms of thofe 
ancient times, if the ideas and notions had 
then exifted. 

We have accounts in the fcriptures of fe- 
veral perfons having been recalled from death, 
jind. having coqae to Ufe again? as of the 
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dead man who was raifed to life by the touch 
of the prophet's bories^ of two children by 
Elijah and EUflia ; of Jairus^s daughter, the 
young man at Nain, and of Lazarus by our 
Saviour; and of otherperfons by the apoftles; 
and. more cfpecially of the death and refur-- 
reftion of our Lord himfelf. Yet, upon none 
of thefe occafions, is there the leaft mention 
made of the immaterial fouly which, upon the 
common hypothelis, muft have been in a 
ftate of happinefs or mifery, and have been 
recalled from thence to its old habitation. 
This looks as if, in the apjwehenfion of the 
facrcd writers, there was no fuch a thing as a 
feparate foul to be recalled ; but that on the 
contrary, the caie was fimply this, viz. that 
the life^ which is no more than a property^ 
had been loft, and was reftored again. This 
too would be confidered as an advantage % 
whereas it has the appearance of cruelty and 
injuftice, in the cafe of a good man, as of La- 
zarus, who had been dead four days, to re- 
call him from a ftate of unmixed happinefs, 
to the troubles and miferies of this life, and 
fubje£t him once more to the pains of 
death. 

If there be an immaterial foul in man, and 
efpecially if the body be a clog to its opferai* 
tions and enjoyments, it was no favour to 
Enoch or Elijah to remove them to another 
life with fuch an incumbrance ; and the ge- 
neral refurrediion, as I have obferved before, 
which we are taught to regard ^ (be great 
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ebjeB of chrifiian bope^ is not merely fuper^ 
Jfuous^ but even und^Jirabk\ fii^p^ virtue would 
naturally have had a pauch more pomplete 
reward without the body. 

It is fo evidently the doctrine of the fcrip- 
tures, that the ftate of retribution does not 
take place tijl after the general rcfurredtion, 
that it is now adopted by great numbers, whq, 
neverthelefs, cannot be brought to give up 
the notion of an immaterial fouL But I wifli 
they would confider what notion they really 
have of an immaterial foul pafling thoufands . 
of years without a fingle idea or fenfation. In 
my opinion, it approaches very nearly to its 
being no fubftance at all; juft as matter muft 
intirely vanifli, when we take away its pro- 
perty of extenjion. 

Ifj together with the opinion of the intire 
ceiTatyion of thought, they will maintain the 
real exijience of the foul, ft muft be for the 
fake of the bypothejis only, and for no real 
ufe whatever. They who maintain that, with- 
out a refurreftion, there is a fufEcient re- 
ward for virtue, aqd a ftate of puniftiment for 
vice, taking place 'immediately after death, 
have 2l folid reajbn for contending for an im- 
material principle, unafFe6led by the cataf- 
trophe to which the body is fubje^t. But I 
cart fee no reafon ii> the wqrld why any cbrij^ 
tian^ who, as fucb, neceflarily believes the 
AoOitmt of a refurreftion (this being the pro- 
per fundamental article of his faith) ihould 
^e fo zeajiouj^ for it ; an^? indeed^ why he 
J ihouW 
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fliould not be rather jealous of fuch a notion, 
as intcfering with \i\% proper fyjiem^ fuperfeding 
it, and making iX. fuperjiuousy and really unde-.- 
Jirable. The do6lrine of a fcparate foul moft 
evidently embarrafles the true chriftian fyftem, 
which takes no fort of notice of it, and is uni^- 
form and confiftent without it. In the fcrip- 
tures, the heathens are reprefented to be 
without hopey and all mankind as per^fhing at 
death, if there be no refurre^m of the 
dead. ' 

Perfons who attend to the fcripture3 cannot 
avoid concluding, that the operations of the 
foul depend upon the body ; and that between 
death and the refurre<aion there will be difuj^ 
penjion of all its powers. And it is obvious 
to remark, that if this be the fad:, there muft 
be a fufEcient natural r^qfon why it fhould be 
fo; and, therefore, there is fair groupd to 
prefume, that the foul cannot be that inde- 
pendent being that has been imagined. 

According to the chriftian fyftem, the body 
is neceflary to all the perceptions and exer^ 
tions of the mind : and if this be the cafe^ 
what evidence can there be that it is not de- 
pendent upon the body for its exijience alfo ? 
that is, what evidence can there \>t that the 
faculty of thinking does not inhere in ttje 
body itfelf, and that there is no fuch thing 4S 
a faul feparate from it ? A philofopher, on 
feeing thefe appearances, would more naturally 
conclude that the body appeared to have 
greater ppwers than he imagip^d it coujd 
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have had, than thit an immaterial fpirit cduM 
be fo neceffarily dependant upon a grofs body, 
as not to be able to perceive or think without 
it. This appears to me, on the firft face of 
things, to be by much the more natural con- 
clufion, exclufive of the obligation that all 
philofophers are under, not to admit more 
caujes than are abfolutely neceffary. 

But the moft e?ctraordinary aflertion that I 
have yet met with, relating to the fubjed, is, 
that the doctrine of the natural immortality 
of the foul is neceffary. to be eftablifhed, be- 
fore any regard can be paid to the fcripture 
doftrine of a refurredion. For it is faid, " that 
*' if the foul be not naturally capable of fur- 
" viving the body, or if de^th is unavoid- 
*' ably its dejlru^ion^ then the refurre£tion 
" lAuft be the refurreftion of what was not 
*' in beings the refurrefiion of nothing^^ It is 
true that a property fuch as I confider the 
power of thinking to be, cannot exift without 
\X.% fubjiance^ which is an organized fyftem. 
But if this property of thinking neceffarily 
iattends the property of life^ nothing can be 
requifite to the reftoration of all the powers 
of the man, but the reftoration of the body, 
{no particle of which can be loft) to a ftate of 
life. 

If we fearch the fcriptures for paffages 
more particularly expreffive of the Jlate of 
man at deaths we find in them not only no 
trace of fenfe^ thought^ or enjoyment^ but, on 
the contrary, fuch declarations as exprefsly 
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exclude it ; afe P{. vi. 5, In death there is hi 
remembrance qf thee. In the grave whojha/i 
give thee thanks ? fpoken by David when he 
Ivas praying for recovery from ficknefs* Pf» 
cxv. 47, The dead praife not the Lord^ Heithef' 
they that go down into fiience\ and Pf* cxvii 
4, If is breath goeth forth, he returneth to 
the earthy in that very day his thoughts pe^ 
rijh. 

Job, fpeaking of man las utterly infenfible 
in death, exprefles himfelf fo very fully and 
diftinaiy^ that it is not poflible to tnift^ke hid 
meaning* Job, xiv. 7, There is hope of d 
tree if it be cut down^ that it willjprout again^ 
and that the tender branch thereof will not ceafe^ 
Though the root thereof Wax old in the earthy 
and the Jiock thereof die in the ground^ yet 
through the fcent of Water it will bud^ and 
bring forth bought like a plant. But man dieth^ 
and wafeth away^ yea man giveth up theghoji^ 
and where is he f As the waters fail from the 
fea^ and the flood decays and dries up^ fo man 
lieth down^ and rifeth not fill the heavens be no 
more. They Jhall not aWake^ nor be raffed out 
of their fieep. 

Nothing can be more evident than that Job 
confidered man as altogether infenlible in deaths 
and that he had no notion of his body beings 
one thing, and himfelf thtfentient principle^ 
another. But I cannot help concluding that*^ 
in the verfes immediately following thofe 
quoted above, he exprefles his belief of a re- 
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furredlion to a future life. V. 13, O that 
thou wouldjl hide me in the grave, that thou 
wouldji keep mefecret until thy wrath bepaji\ 
that thou wouldji appoint me afet time^ and r^- 
member me. If a man dies^ jhallhe live again ? 
All the days of my appointed time will I wait 
[in the grave, as it feems to me] till my change 
come, "^rboujhalt call^ and I will anfwer thee: 
thou wilt have a dejire ' to the work of thy 
hands. 

It is ftill more evident^ from, that celebrated 
paffage in the ,i 9th chapter of this book, that 
all the hope that Job had of a future life was 
founded on his belief of a refurreSlion^ and 
not on a ftate oi feparation from the body^ of 
which he does not appear to have had any^ 
idea. 

Job. xix. 25, I know that my redeemer liv-- 
etb^ and that he jhall Jiand at the latter day 
upon the earth. And though^ after my Jkin, 
worms dejiroy this body^ yet in my flejij Jhall I 
fee God ; whom I Jhall fee for myfelf and mine 
eyes Jhall behold^ and not another^ though my 
reins be conjumed within me. 

Solomon evidently confiders the whole of 
man as equally mortal with brutes. After 
having faid Ecc. iii. 17, God Jhall judge the 
righteous and the wicked^ for there is a time 
there for every purpofe^ and for every work ; 
he adds,, v. 18, I Jaid in my heart concerning 
the ejiaie of the fons of men, that God might 
manijejl them^ and that they might fee that they 
themf elves are beajis. For that which befalletb 
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thefoni of men befalleth beafis\ even one thing 
befalleth them. As the one dietb^ fo dieth the 
other. Tea they have all bne breath. So that 
a man has no preeminence over a beajl ; for all 
is vanity. All go to one place. All are of the 
dujly and all return to duji again. 

Some confider this paflage as put into the 
mouth of a perfon who bbjecls againft reli- 
gion, or as an objection which had occurred 
to the writer himfelf j but I fee no appearance 
of any fuch thing ; and the do6lrine is per- 
fedly agreeable to the uniform tenor of the 
fcriptures. After the paflage quoted above, 
he adds, Who knoweth the fpirit of man that 
goeth upward^ and the fpirit of the beaji that 
goeth downward to the earth ? But if this paf- 
fage be interpreted in a fenfe confiftent with 
what goes before, it can only mean that, not- 
withftanding the difference in the form and 
pojlure of a man and a beaft ; in confequence 
of which the breath of man goes upwards^ 
and that of a beaft goes downwards y there is 
no difference between them when they die^ 
Accordingly, in the very next verfe, he faiys 
of man, JVhoJhall bring him to fee what Jhall 
be after him ? evidently confidering him as in 
a ftate of infenfibility and perifeft ignorance. 
Befides, upwards and downwards in this place^ 
may not relate to the breathy or any thing re* 
prefented by the breath, but to the pofiure of 
the body in walkings man walking with his 
head upwards, and the beaft with his head 
looking downwards. 
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' This writer, indeedi . fpeaking ©^ death, 
ufes this expreflion, : ^-Cc. xii. 7,.ir>&m-/&^// 
the duji return to the earth as it was^ and the 
fpirit jhall return untQ God who gav^ it. But 
as it is contrary to the .whole tenor of the 
fcriptures, to fuppofe that the fouls qf depart- 
ed men are in heaven, loith Godyond Chrifi^ 
where they are faid not to be till after the re-r 
furredlion, the meaning of this paflage can 
only be, that God, who gave life,^ .will take 
it away; the "wovA jpirit denoting aothing 
more than breathy or life. By the fame kind 
of figure our lives are faid, ColL iii. 3,- after 
death, to be hid with Chrijl in God^- and that 
when Cbrijiy who is our Ife^ pall appear j we 
alfo Jhall appear with him in glory • From 
which it is evident, tjiat, notwithftanding the 
lives of good men are, figuratively fpeaking, 
faid to be with Godj they are not to appear ^ 
or be manifefted, till the appearance, or fe- 
cond coming of Chrift; fo that the j^/r/V, or 
life^ going to God^ and remaining with him^ 
does not imply any ftate of perception, or 
enjoyment. 

Our Saviour, indeed, feems to ufe the term 
foul as expreflive of fomethiqg diftind from 
the body, but, if he did (which, however, 
is not certain) he might do it in compliance 
with the prevailing opinion of the times; in 
the fame manner as he applies the term ^^Z" 
fejjed of damonsy to madmen^ and even fpeaks 
to madmen, as if they were aduated by evil 
fpirits, though he certainly did not believe 
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the cxiftencc of luch daemons* He Tays, 
Kowever, Matt* x. 28, Fear not them' who kill 
the body^ but are mt able to kill tbejbul^ but 
rather fear him^ who is ftik to defiroy bctb 
foul and body in hell. 

But when we confidier that^ atcordiftg' to 
the uniform tcrtor ttf the fcriptares, and es- 
pecially our Saviour's own difcotirfes^and pa- 
rables, there is Ho punilhment in hell till after 
the rcfurreftion, it will be evident .that his 
meaning could only be> that tnen haye power 
over us only in this Ufe^ but God in the life ta 
come\ meaning by the ^i/^ the/^^:and in 
this pltee, i^Mt future and better life'dt: npan in 
oppofittpn to the pfefeyit. Alio wl^en the 
apoftle Paul, i Theff. v. 23, fays, I pray God 
your "whole fpirit^ landfouU ^^d body; be pre^ 
^ferved blamelefs until the cmning of our Lord 
JefusCljri^y he 6nly ufes thefe terms ab de- 
noting^ in the phildfophy of his time (which 
had fpread even among the Jews) all that coti- 
flituted a complete man^^'whout hinting at the 
polfibility of ^yfeparation of thefev^ral parta. 

Had the facred writers really belieired the 
exiftetKe of the foul, as a principle in the 
human conftitution, naturally diftinft^ fi^om, 
and independent of the body, it cannot but 
be fuppofed that they' would have mst^t fbme 
ufe of it in their arguments for a future life* 
But it is remarkable that we find no fuch ar- 
gument iii all the New Teftament. 

St. Paul, though he \vf ites Urgelyupon the 

fubjeta,'and to Greeks, by whom the dodrines. 

- . ^ ^ . of 
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^f PJatd were ffefpcflcd, lays the t^hole ftreft 
^f his argument upon the pront^e of God hy^ 
"Jefus Chrift^ confirmed to us by his rcfurrefiti- 
Qn fronj^ the de^d, Aixprdihg to hiih, "^hxi 
faiuft cerUiilly be alldwfed. to bkvc .liivlerftpod 
fchriiliiriiiy, aiid whp teould hot flightly nn- . 
cjeryalue any proper iupport bf its doClrinesj if 
Ciri/i be not raifed^ ourjaitb is vai^i arid t&€y 
nvbd are ajleep in Chrifti that is^ t^py yvjio Have 
dipd ifl the f rofeffipp df chriftiariityi nre pe^ 
yijhed* But how could they haye been faid td 
iiave perijhed^ or \x6w coiild he coiiKladei as 
lie d0e6, that upaa thii fuppofitiph pf there 
being iio rcfurreftioh of the dead, ^t may 
fafely iieglefl: all the duties . o£ morality^ 
adopting the Epiciireaii maxiin. Let Us eat 
pnd drifikyjlr to^-tn^rrow fwje dki if the foul 
furvive the body^ enjoying all its thiriking 
faculties^ . ahd fconfequeiitly be the proper 
liibrjefil: of moral retribution? Indeed what 
dccafioti Could there be fOr a.rcfurredioh, or 
geijei-ai judgmifrit^. pppri. that hyjpQthefis? 

A liaflage in the boot of iJeVelation may 
alfo h^ interpreted iri a niahuer etjually fAi^^ 
Vourabletq tht^ dofitririe. . Weread^ ReV* xx. 
4, Ifai^ jihder ;fhe\Mtar the^jimU of them thai 
'were^beheaded for the witntfs of Jefus^ anifdr 
the ^Mord &f ^odi &c. and they Hved dnd 
yeigHed 'with Chriji a thoufdn^ yea)rs^ But the 
re^{f *i^^ deadiived not again till the thoufand 
years ^ere ended. It \% plain, therefore, that 
he i^l6^them ttot a^S uWernbgdiei Jbuls^ but as 
living men^ jrfter a real rcfjirrej£tion, and 

IL'% therefore 
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therefore he did not fee the reft of the dead 
fouls at all ; for being dead^ they had no 
Jjuls or lives. 

I fhall conclude this fedtion with fome ob- 
fervations of Mr. Hallet ; ** Hence we fee 
." why the fcriptures never fpeakof the //;/- 
*' mortality of thejouly as many divities have 
** done, Tillotfon takes notice of the fadl, 
** and wonders at it. The reafon that he af- 
** iigns'^for thefilence of the fcriptures on 
*' this head is, that the do6lrine of the na- 
** tural immortality of the foul is taught fo 
" plamly by the light of nature, that every 
** man's reafon can ealily difcover it, and fo 
*' a revelation' needs not mention it, but 
** might take It for granted. Whereas it now 
** appears that the true reafon why the fcrip- 
*' tures do* not teach it, is becaufe it is not 
** true". DifcoUrfes^ Vol; I, p. 277: 

With refped: to the importance of the opinion, 

he fays, " It is* of no confequence in the world 

•* to any purpofe of religion, whether the foul 

'** of man be material or' immaterial.. All 

' •' that religion is concerned to do, is to prove 

" that that which now thinks in us fhall 

" continue to" think, and to be capable of 

" happinefs or mifery for ever. • This reli- 

'* gion proves from the exprefs promifes and 

. " threatenings of the gofpel. But religion 

*' is not concerned to determine of what na^ 

" /2/r^ this thinking immortal fubftance is. 

/' For my patt, I judge it to be immaterial ; 

*' but if a nian fhould think that the foul is 

^ * " *' mere 
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** mere matter, endowed with the power of 
*' thought, he would not overturn any article 
** In religion, that is of the leaft cpnfequeticc 
" to promote the ends of religion. For while 
'* a man thinks that his foul is matter, he ne- 
** ceflarily thinks that God, who made matter 
*' capable of thinking, and endowed the 
'' matter of his foul in particular with the 
*' power of thought, is capable, by the fame 
** almighty power, of preferving the matter 
" of his foul capable of thinking. for ever. 
*' And when he fhall have proved that it is 
*' the will of God that that thing which now 
'^ thinks in him fhall continue to think for 
*' ever, he has proved the immortality of the 
^' foul, even upon his fuppoiition of its being 
*' material, in the only way in which we who 
'.' apprehend it to be immaterial are capable 
** of proving its a£iual immortality. For this 
" can only be proved by fhewing, that it is 
'' the will of God that it fhall be immortal." 
Hallet^s Difcourfes^ p. 214. 

To what is advanced in this fedion, I beg 
my reader to add what is obferved in the third 
volume of my Jnjiiiutes of Natural and Re^ 
veakd Religion^ concerning the dodlrine of an 
intermediate Jiate j every argument againfl this 
doctrine tending to prove that there is nofe-^ 
parate foul in man, but that his percipient and 
thinking powers are nothing more than th^ 
nec^lTary refyjt of the Ife of the body. 
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SECTION XL 

Pf the,. DiviNjs ESSENCE according to tht 
Scriptures. 

HAD the Deity been an immaterial fubr 
ftance, in the modern ftrift metaphy- 
sical fenfe of the word (for in the common 
ienfe of it, ^s fignifying a h^ing that has pro- 
perties an4 powers, not only infinite) yyi//^t?r/c?r 
to, but moft eirentially^/j^^r^w/ from, every 
thing that we ZT^imatter^ it has been feen that 
I do not objed to it) and had thi? idea of God 
been of real confequepce, either to his own 
lionoyr, or to the virtue and happinefs of 
mankind, jt might have been expeOed that it 
would haye been flrongly and frequently in- 
culcated in thp fcriptureg^ as we find the doc-. 
trine of the mity of h,is mture, of hife al- 
mjghty ^^i£;^r, his perfect >f;70u;/^^^^, ahd hi^ 
imbounded ^oodnefs to be. But if Vve look intq 
the fcriptures, we find a yery ftriking differ-, 
^rice in this cafe. 

The fcriptures abbnhd with the ftrongeft af^ 
fertions, and the moft folemn declarations con-i. 
cetning the unity of Gad, and concerning hia 
]^pwer, wifdom and goodnefs; bu^' though we 
find in them that his attributes are difplayetj 
every ^here, and that nothing rati confine theit 
operations, we meet with nothing at all deter- 
minate with refpedl to the divine ejfence. Nay, 

•" I ' ' ■ -^ r till 
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till .we come to the times of David, and the 
hiex projiliets, the Divine Being is reprcfent- 
€d in inch a manner, that We. can hardly help 
imagining' that the patriarchs muft have con- 
ceited of him as a being of fome unknown 
f^rm, though fvirrounded by an infupportable 
fplendour, fo as to be invifible to mortal eyes. 

Nov?', ha4 even this opinion been a danger-- 
ous ofie (though it is not philofophically 
juft) there would certainly have been fome- 
thing faid to guird us againft it, and prevent 
our entertaining a notion fo diihonourable 
to God, and fo injurious to ourfejves. But it 
is remarkable that nothing of this Jcind does 
occur. 

We often find ^tfrefenceof the Lor4 men-- 
tioncd, as if there was upon earth fome place 
where he particularly rejided^ or which hejre^ 
quenfed. One inftanceof this we have in the 
Antediluvian hiftory. Cain fays, Gen. iv. 14, 
Behold thou haji driven me out this day from the 
face of the earthy and from thy face fhall Ibe 
hid. Again,. V. 16, And Cain went out from 
the preferice of the Lord. 

At the building of the tower of Babel; we 
read, Gen; %i, 5, And God came down to fee 
the city^ and the tower which the children of 
men huilded. Tiji^ is an expreffion which I 
can hardly think would have been ufcd by 
David or Ifaiah, who rept-^fent the Divine 
Beirxg with much more dignity, as fitting on 
the citcle of the. heavens ^ and from thence Be- 
holding all tb^ inhabitants of the earth. But 

K 4 the 
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the other reprefentation is more adapted, as 
we may fay, to the infantile ftate of the 
world. 

To Mofes God feems to have appeared in 
the fymbol of a denfe i>right cloudy but his firft 
appearance to him in the bufti, was in 2ijlame 
of jire. It is faid, Exod. iii. 4, that the angel 
of the Lord appeared to him in afidme of fire ^ 
out of the mtdft of the hujh. But it appear^ 
from the converfation afterwards, that it was 
no angel, but God himfelf who fpake to him; 
the fire being, perhaps, called the ^ngel of 
God, becaufe it was the emblem of his pre-- 
fence, or was that by which he chofe to ma- 
nifeft himfelf. For it is faid, v. 4, And when 
ihe Lordfaw that he turned afide to fee^ God 
called to him out of the midfi of the hujh^ and 
faid^ I am the God of thy fathers^ the God of 
Abraham^ the God of Ifaac^ and the God of 
"Jacobs &c. When Mofes alked his name, he 
fays I AM THAT I AM, a name peculiarly 
character iftic of the true God, denoting,' as is 
generally thought, his neceffary exifience. 

The vifible appearance which reprefented 
the divine prcfence to the Ifraelites in the 
wildernefs, was a chud by day, and fire by 
night, Ex. xiii. 21, And the Lord went before 
them by day in a pillar of a cloudy to lead them 
the way \ and by night in a pillar of fire ^ to 
give them light. Through this pillar it is faid, 
V. 24, that the. Lord looked upon th^ hofi of the 
B^ptians^ md troubled thm^ 

But, 
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But, in general, the* Divine Being appeared 
unto Mofcs in a denfe bright cloudy Ex. xix. 
9, And the Lordjuid unto Mofes^ Lo I come 
unto thee in a tktck cloudy that the people mdy 
hear when I /peak with thee^ andy may believe 
thee for ever. . - 

After the hiflory of the goliden calf, there 
is another account of an appearance of God 
toMofes, and many others with h^im, which 
has fbmething in it very peculiar, Ex. xxiv. 
9, Then went up Mofes and Aaron^ Nadab and 
Abihuy andjiventy of the elders of Ifrael^ and 
they faw^ the God of IfraeL And there was 
under his feet^ as it were^ a paved work of 
fapphirejione^ and as it were the 'body of hea^ 
ven in its clear nefs ; and upon the nobles of the 
children of Ifrael he laid not his hand\ and they 
faw Gody and did eat and drink. Whether this 
was only the fame appearance of a bright 
cloud) or of fire, from which the Divine 
Being had before fpoken to Mofes, or fome- 
thing farther, does not diftindly appear. In 
the Septuagint it is only faid, and they faw the 
place where the God of Ifrael flood \ and it ap- 
pears from Maimonides, (fee his More Ne^ 
vochinij .ihsA the more intelligent Jews did not 
confider this, or any other fimilar paflage, as 
iroporting that God had Biny form^ or was 
rc3\\y xheoBJeB of fght; but only fome fym- 
bol of the more imntiediate prefence of God* 

It feould feem that Mofes imagined there 
was f<Jme other more proper form of God con- 
cealed within the cloud from which he had 

ufually 
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vfually fpoken to him : ' for he expfef&s an 
carncft tvift to bavc a nearer view of the ma*- 
jefty of God, Immediately after it is faid, 
£xod. x^xiiiy jri) that the Lord Jpak^ unto 
Mofef face to face^ <?/ a man fpfaketb to his 
friend \ we are inforsied, ¥. i8, that he dc- 
' fired that God would Jhetv him his ghy. In 
anfwer to Which it i« faid, v. 20, ^hou canfi 
not fee my face ; for there Jhall n$ purn fse 
me and live. And the Lord faid Bebtdd there 
is a place by me^ and fhou ^It ftand upon a 
f^ciy and it Jhall come to pafs nvhi^ my glo^ 
ry pajfeth by^ that I nptU put thee m 4, cleft 
^ the rocks and will cover thee wifb my band 
while I pafs by ; and I noill take moay ffi^ 
band^ and thou Jhalt fee my back partSy but 
my face Jl^ll not be feen. 

If our modern metaphyfician« would attend 
a little to fuch paffages of fcriptqrc as thefe, 
and conOder what mud have been the feati^ 
ments of the writers, and of thofe who wera 
prefent ^t the fcencs defcribed in them (though 
I readily acknowledge that fuch reprcTeatar? 
tions as thefe were ufed by way of accommo-? 
dation to the low and imperfect conceptions 
of the Jews, or the paflkges may admit an 
interpretation different from the Ikeral ienfo 
of them) they would not be fo much, alarm- 
ed as they now ar^, or affect to be, at every 
Aing like mgteriality afcribed even to the Dir^ 
Tine Being ; and m^ch lefs to human minds. 
|t is the attributes^ the powers ^nd the ch^^ 

Ta&4sp 
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rtliier of the Deity that alone concerns us^ and 
not his efence^ or fubjiance. 

The circumftances W^hich attended the giv- 
ing of the law, which were very awful, and 
calculated to imprefs the mind in the ftrong- 
eft manner, could not leave upon it the idea 
of an immaterial beingy but of a being capa- 
jbrle of local prefence, though of no knoyvn 
fcrm, Exod. xix. 16, And it came to pafs on 
the third day^ in the mornings that there were 
thunders and light enings^ and a thick cloud upon 
the mounts ana the voice of the trumpet exceed^ 
ing Ivudy Jo that all the people that were in the 
(amp trembled. And Mofis brought forth the 
people out of the camp to meet with God^ and 
they fiood at the nether part of the mount. And 
mount Sinai was altogether on afmoke^ becaufe 
thf fjord defcended upon it in Jire^ and the 
fmoke thereof afcended as the fmoke of a furnace^ 
and the whole mount quaked greatly. And when 
the voice (f the trumpet founded long, and wax-^ 
ed louder and louder ^ h^esfpake^ and God an-^ 
Jwered him by a voice. And the Lord came 
*down upon mount Sinai^ on the top of the mounts 
and the Lord called Mofes up to the top of the 
mount y and Mofes went up. 

Again it i$ hot faid that an angel^ but that 
God himfelf fpake all the words' of the ten 
cottimaftdinents. Exod. xx. i, And God fpake 
(illthefe words J faying ; / am the Lord thy Godj 
^vho have brought thee out of the land of Egypt^ 
put of the houje of bondage^ Sec. The two ta^ 
^}e^ of ilone, containing thfefame command- 
ments. 
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ments, are alfo faid to have been written witb 
the finger of God. £xod. xxxi. i8. 

An audible voice is certainly calculated to 
give us the idea of a locally prefent being, 
and this is frequently ^reprefen ted as proceed- 
ing immediately from God, when he reveals 
his will to the prophets. It was not only to 
Mofes that he thus fpake face tofaccy but to 
Samuel when^he was a child, i Sam. iii. 4, 
. And the Lord called Samuel^ and be anfwered^ 
Here am I. 

In the New Teftament, alfo, an audible 
voice proceeded three feveral times from the 
Divine Majcfty, to bear teflimony to the 
miffion of Chrift. The firft time at his bap- 
tiim, JVlatt.' iii. 17, And lo a vgice from hea^ 
ven^ faying J .This is my bt loved Sony in whom I 
am well pleafed. Again, on the mount of 
transfiguration, Matt. xvii. 5, Behold a white 
.cloud overjhadowed themy and behold a voice 
from the cloudy which faid^ This is my beloved 
Son^ in whom I am wg;}l pleafed \ Hear ye him. 
And laftly, in the temple, in the week of cruci- 
fixion. John xii. 28, Jefusfaysy Father y^glo^ 
rify thy name. Then came there a voice from 
heaven^ fayingy I have both glorified ity ,and 
will glorify it again. 

The tfraelites juftly confidered the true God 
as ftanding in a peculiar relation to themfelves, 
and^as the Eivine Being had promifed to dwell 
among them, it was natural for them to take it 
in too literal aienfe, Exod. xxix. 45, And I 
will dwell arnqng ih^ children of Ifraely and will 

be 
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be their Gt>d^ and theyjhail know that I am the 
Lord their God^ that brought them forth out 
of the land of Egypt ^ that I may dwell among 
them. I am the Lord their God. On this ac- 
count Jonah might imagine that he could flee 
from the prefence of God by leaving the land 
of Canaan, in which he dwelt. Jonah i. 3, • 
^nd Jonah rofe up to flee unto Tarjhijhj from 
the prefence of the Lord. But the fubfequent 
events in the hiflory of that prophet con- 
vinced him that God was equally prefent in 
all places. 

Seeing God^ in vifiony is by no means un- 
common with the ancient prophets. If. vi. i> 
In the year that king Uzziah diedy Ifaw alfo 
the Lord S^I^'^iV^Jitting upon a throne^ high and 
lifted upy and his train filled the temple^ &c. , 
^Jbenfaid /, Woe is me^ for I am undone^ ^t*- 
catife I am a man of unclean- lips^ and I dwell in 
the midfi of a people of unclean lips ; for mine 
eyes have feen the king^ the Lord of hofts. 
^benflew one of theferaphim unto me* a nd 
faid unto me^ Lo thine iniquity is taken away^ 
and thy fin purged. And I heard the voice of 
the Lordyfayingy Whomjhall I fend ^ and w/jo 
nvill go for us. ^henfaid /, Here am /, fend 
me. 

Micaiah fays, i Kings xxii. 19, Ifdiv the 

Lord [mn^] fitting on his throncy and all the 

hofi of heaven fianding by him^ on his right 

hand and on his left. And the Lordfaidy Who 

fhall perfuade Ahaby Wc. 

Dan. 
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Datii Vii. 9, / itheid till the thrones w/i^ 
taft down J nndthe ancuht of days did jit ^ naboft^ 
gisrment was as white asfnow^ and the hair of 
bis head like pure wool. His throne was like a 

feryjiame^ and his wheels as burning fre. A 

Jiery]ftream ijfued <mt^ and came forth frofn be^ 
, fore him. ^houfand thoufands minijlered unU 
him, and tlen thoufand Hmes ten tboufand fiood 
before him — ; — I Jaw in the night vi/ionSj and 
behold one like the fon of man came with the 
clouds of heaijent and came to the ancient of 
tdays^ and they brought him near before bim^ fiafr; 
Amos ix. i, Ifiw the Lord [*jnw]^^W- 
ing upon the altar ^ and he faidf &c. 

Heb. iii. 2, O Lord I have heard thyfpeech 
and was afraid— *God came from Teman^ and 
ihe holy one from mount Param His glory 
covered the heavens^ and this earth was full of 
bis prafey and his bright n^s was as the light-. 
He had horns {ot bright beams^ as it is render- 
ed in the margin) coming out of his hands-"^ 
He food and meqfured the earth. 

This language is hot unknown to the New 
Teftameftti " ReV; iv. 2, Immediately I was in 
thefpirity and behold a throne was fet in hea^ 
venj and one fat on the throne \ and be that fat 
was^ to look upony like ajajpery and a fardine 

jlone ; and there was a rainbow round about the 
fhroncy in fght like unto an emerald-^-^-'^And 
the foUr living creatures reft not day or nighty 

faying^ Holy^ holy^ holy^ Lord God ^^Simigbty^ 
who was^ and is^ and is to come^ And when 
thoje living creatures give glory ^ and honour y 

aha 
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landiianks^ to him that fat on tbethrone^ ii^bo 
liveibf^r ever and everj the Jour md twenty 
e^ers fall down l^ort him. that fat on the 
tbroffe^ and 'worpip him that liveth for ever 
and ever^ ^md 'eafi th^ir crowns iefore the 
tbrm^\ fayingy Thou art ^ivorthy^ Lord^ to 
receive glory ^ and honour^ and power ; for th^u 
bafi Qrtated all things^ and for thy pki^re they 
were ^nd are created. 

Maay paffages ia the books of feripture, 
and\efpecially ia.tbe Pfjilni«, give us the moft 
exalted ideas of the univerfal power and pre^ 
fence of'God, But ftill. this is fo far from 
fuggefting the idea of proper immateriality^ 
wlttth 4s)ears no relation to fpace> that they 
naturally give us the idea of a Being that i^ 
locally prcfent every Mrhere, bpt iatifible, and 
petieti^ating all things. 

Solomon fays, in his prayer at the dedica« 
tion of the temple, i Kings viii. 27, But 
will God indeed dwell on earth? Behold heaven^ 
and the heaven of, heavens^ cannot contain thee^ 
bow much lefs this houfe that I have built. Vl. 
Jxvi. I, %hus faith the Lordy The heaven is 
my throne^ and the earth is my foot'^fiool. Where 
is the houfe that ye build unto me^ and where is 
the place of my reft? Jer. aaciii. 23, Am I a 
God 4t hand, fays the Lord^ and not a God 
afarvff? C^n any hide himfelf mfecret places 
that I Jhall not fee bim ? Do mt I Jill heaven 
and earthy fays the hard? To the fame pur- 
pofe is that fublime pafiage in Plalm cxxxix^ 
7, Whither jloall I go from thy J^itify ar whir- 

. ther 
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tberjballljleefromthyprefence. If I qfcend 
up into heaven thou art there, ^l make my< 
bed in the grave, hehold thou art there. If L 
take the wings of the niorning, and. dwelUn the 
uttermoji parts of thefea^ even there fball thine 
han4, lead me, and thy right hand Jbdl hold 
me. 

Job fays, ch. xxili- 3, Oh that I knew 
where I might find him, that I might come even 
to his feat. Beholdlgo-fir^ward^ but he is not 
there ^ and backward but I cannot percii%e :him\ 
on the left hand, where he doth work, but I 
cannot behold him. He hideth bimfelf on the 
right hand^ that I cannot fee him.^- 

When the Divine Being is exprefsly faid to 
be invifible, no words ate ever added to Alg- 
geil to us that it is becaiife he is immaterial \ 
but we are rather given to underftand, that 
we cannot fee Godou account oi Xhtfplendour 
that furrounds him. ^This M|ill be feen ill 
fome of the paiTages quoted rooye ; and the 
idea fuits very weH-"wi<h the following ^ paf- 
fage of St. Paul, i Tim. vi, i^^JTbe King of 
Kings, and Lord of Lords, wmonly hath im^ 
mortality, dwelling in light which no man can 
approach unto^ whom no man hath feen, nor can 
fee\ to whom be honour and power everlafiing. 
Amen. The apoftle John al(b fays, John i. 
18, No man hath feen God at any time \ but he 
fays nothing of the reafon of it. * 

When our Saviour fays, John iv. 2^, Go J 

M afpirit, and they that worjhip him Aufi wor- 

^ ^ Jhip him in Jpjrit and in truth j there is no 

4 reference 
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reFerence whatever to the immateriality of the 
divine riatu;^e, but only to his intelligence^ and - 
mbral perfeBions ; and therefore requiring 
truth in the inward part ^ or a fpiritual, as 
oppofed to a corpor<^al homage; and this very 
paflage is alledged by fome of the fathers as an 
argument for the corporeity of the divine - 
nature. 

When the Divine Being compares himfelf 
with idols^ which is frequent in Ifaiah, Jere- 
miah, and other prophets, 'on which occafion 
they are laid to ht wood and Jione, incapable of 
momn^ hwwledgey or fenfe^ ic is never faid, 
by way ot conhaft, as might naturally be ex- 
peded in tliis c(mne£Hon, that the true God 
is altogether hmnaterial^ and incapable of local 
prefence. On the contrary, we find nothing 
on thefe occafion s but declarations concerning 
the divine power and knowledge^ efpecially 
with refpedt to future events^ on which fub- 
je<^ the t^e God more efpecially challenges 
the falfe ones. 

I think I may conclude this fedion with 
obferving, that our modern metaphyfical no- 
tions, concerning the ftridl immateriality of 
the Divine Being, were certainly not drawn 
from the fcriptures. In thofe facred books we 
read of nothing but the infinite power^ wif-^ 
dom^ and goodnefs of God ; and to imprefs pur 
minds with the more awful ideas of him, he 
is generally reprefented as refiding in heaven, 
and furrounded with a fplendor, thrqugh 
which no mortal eye can pierce. But he is 
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fo far from being faid to be what we now call 
immaterial, that every defcription of him, . 
even in the New Teftament, gives us an idea 
of fomething^y/iW^,, ^nd penetrating all things^ 
and therefore of no form, or known mode of 
exiftence. 

For my part, I do not fee how this notion 
of immateriality, in the ftri£t metaphyfical 
fenfe of the word, is at all calculated to 
heighten our veneration for the Divine Being. 
And though, as is no wonder, we are utterly 
confounded when we attempt to form any 
conception of a being properly pervadingy and 
Jupporting all things^ we are ftill more con- 
founded when we endeavour to conceive of 
a being that has no extenjion^ no common property 
with, matter^ and no relation to Jpace. Alfo, 
by the help of tHefe principles, which I have 
been endeavouring to eftablift, we get rid of 
two difficulties, which appear to me to be 
abfblutely in(uperable upon the common hy- 
pothefis, viz. how an immaterial being, not 
exifting in fpace, can create^ or a6t upon, 
matter ; when, according to the definition of 
the terms, they are abfolutely incapable of 
bearing any relation to each other. 
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SECTION XII. 

Of the Arguments for the Being and Per- 
fections of God, on the Syftem of Ma^ 
terialifm. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the opinion of 
the materiality of man has, in reality, no- 
thing at all to do with the dodrine concerning 
Gody yet as it has often been charged with 
leading to Atheifm^ I fhall fhew, in this fee- 
tion, that our pradtical knowledge of God 
Hands independent of any conception what- 
ever concerning even the divine effence ^ from 
whence it will clearly follow, a fortiori^ that 
it muft certainly be altogether independent of 
any opinion concerning human nature. 

The arguments for the being and attributes 
of a God ftand precifely upon the fame foot- 
ing oil the material or the immaterial fyftem, 
except the fmgle article of materiality or imma-- 
teriality itfelf, which relating to the ejfence of 
the Deity only, is no attribute that any way 
refpeds us, and cannot in the leaft. contribute 
to heighten, or to leffen, our love and re- 
verence for him, our oiyigation to obedience, 
or our fubmiffion to his wilL Confidering, 
however^ the prejudices that may arife on 
this fiibjedt, it may not be amifs to review 
fbme of the arguments, as laid down in my. 
Injiitutes of Natural Religion^ where I made 

L 2 fuch 
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fuch a diftribution of the fubjeft, as I hope 
will make the difcuffion of it more eafy than 
it had been before. 

By a God^ I mean an intelligent Jirjl caufe^ 
This being proved, I confider what other pro-* 
perties or attributes are neceflarily connected 
with the idea of a firft caufe, and afterwards 
thofe which the examination of the works of 
God leads us to afcribe to him. Laftly, the 
divine goodnefs being the only moral quality 
that we dircdly difcover, I confider how it is 
neceflarily branched out into the different 
modifications of jujiice^ mercy ^ veracity^ &c. 

In the proof of ati intelligent caufe of all 
things, it is impoflible that the confideration 
of the divine ejjence can be at all concerned. 
For the fame reafon that the table on which 
I write, or the watch that lies before me, 
muft have had a maker, myfelf^ and the world 
I live in muft have had a maker too : and a 
defign^ a fitnefs of parts to each other ^ and to 
an end are no lefs obvious in the one cafe than 
in the other. I have, therefore, the very 
lame reafon to conclude that an intelligent 
mind produced the one, as the other (mean- 
ing by the word mind the fubjedl of intelli- 
gence) and my idea of the degree of intelli- 
gence requifite for each of thcfe productions 
rifes in proportion to the number of particu- 
lars neceffary to' be attendee to in e^ich, and 
the completenefs with which they are adapted 
to the ends which they manifeftly fubferve. 
Judging by this obvious rule, I neceflarily 
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conclude, that the InteHigence of the being 
that made myfelf and the world muft infiniti^- 
ly exceed that of the perfon who made the 
table or the watch. 

This fimple argument for the being of a 
God, or an intelligent maker of all things, 
notwithftanding Dr, Ofwald, out of his great 
zeal for religion, has muftered up all his logic 
to invalidate it, I confider as irrefragable^ 
whether we be^able to proceed any farther in 
the inquiry or not, 

Again, for the fame reafon that the maker 
of the table^ or of the watch ^ muft be differ- 
ent from the table or the watch, it is equally 
manifeft that the maker of tnyfelf\ of the 
worlds and of the imiverfe (meaning by it all 
the worlds that we fuppofe to exift) muft be 
a being different from myfelf, the world, or 
the univerfe ; which is a fufficient anfwer to 
the reafoning of Spinoza, who, making the 
univerfe itjelf to be God, did, in fa£t,' deny- 
that there was any God. I am not acquaint- 
ed with any arguments i^more conclufive than 
thefe ; that is, fuppofing a God to exift, it is 
not in nature poiTible, that there could have 
been more, or ftronger evidence of it than we 
find. This argument is, in faft, the foun-? 
dation of all our praiflical and ufeful know- 
ledge concerning God, and in this the confi- 
deration of materiality or ioimateriality has 
certainly no concern. 

The argument alfo againft an eternal fiic^ 
fejjion qf finite beings^ of metiy for inftance,' 
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none of which had any more knowledge or 
ability than another, is the very fame on both 
the hypothefes, here being an effedt without 
any adequate caufe ; fmce this fuccejfion of 
men muft have required, at leaft, as much 
intelligence and power as the production of a 
Jingle man^ that is, an intelligence and power 
infinitely exceeding that of any man, and 
confequently that of any one in this fuppofed 
fuccefEon of men, 

Alfo the conception of a being who had no 
caufe is attended with juft the fame, and ncr 
greater difficuhy on the fuppofition of this 
primary caufe of all things being material^ or 
immateriaL The beginning of motion in mat^ 
ter^ or the beginning of thought in mini^ is, ia 
this view, the very fame thing j becaufe, 
judging by ourfelves (from whence we get all 
the data that we have for forming any judg- 
mjent in the cafe at all) every thought is as 
much caufed tiy fomething in the body or the 
mind preceding it, and influencing the mind, 
by certain invariable laws, as every motion 
of the body. We havd no experience of any 
thing that can help us to form any judgment 
at all concerning the original beginning of mo-- 
tion^ or primary aSlivity^ in iny refpeft.* 
To fay that an immaterial being is capable of 
this, but that a material one is incapable of 
it, is merely deceiving ourfelves, and con- 
cealing our ignorance, and total want of con- 
ception, in words only, without any ideas 
adequate to the fubjeft. 

Tho 
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A firft caufe, therefore, being fwoved in 
a manner quite independent of any confi- 
deration of materiality or immateriality,, it 
follows that the eternity and uncbangeablenefs 
of the firft caufe ftands upon the very fanje 
grounds upon either hypothefis, being derived 
(imply from the confideration of an uncaufed 
beingp 

If, from the confideration of thefe neceflary 
attributes of a Jlrjl caufe^ we proceed to the 
confideration oithe works ofGod^ we find innu- 
merable things exadlyfimilar to fuch as would 
unavoidably lead us to the ideas oi pow.er^ wif- 
dom^ and goodnefs in man ; and therefore we 
are neceflarily led to afcribe wifdom, power 
and goodnefs to this firft caufe. But to what 
kind of ejence thefe attributes belong, ma- 
terial or immaterial, the pffeds themfelves 
give us no information. 

Liftly, the philofopher admits the belief of 
one God, in oppofition to a multiplicity of 
Gods, on account qf the unity of dejign appa- 
rent in the univerfe; and becaufe it is con- 
trary to the rules of philofophizing to fuppofe 
more caufes than are neceflary to explain 
effefts. In this great argument, therefore, 
materiality or immateriality are equally un- 
concerned. 

And in the fame manner it might be fhewn 
that the argument for a Divine Providence 
fuffers no injury whatever by this hypothefis. 
If nothing was made^ it is equally certain that 
nothing can happen^ or come topafs^ without a 
L 4 defign ; 
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defign ; and there can be no reafon whatever 
why this fliould not extend to the fmaileft 
things, and the moft feetningly inconliderable 
events, as well as to things of greater mag- 
nitude, and events of greater apparent mo- 
ment. Befides, the fmalleft things, and the 
moft trifling circumftances, may have the moft 
important influencjfes ; and therefore they could 
' not be negle<aed in the comprehenfive plan of 
Divine Providence, without an inattention to 
things of the greateft confequence that might 
depend upon them. So that, in a truly phi- 
lofophical view, there is nothing exaggerated 
in our Saviour's faying, that Even a fparrow 
falls not to the ground without the will^ the 
knowledge^ and dejign of our heavenly father ^ 
and that the very hairs of our beads are num^ 
bered. 

If, after this candid, explicit, and I hope 
cle^r and fatisfadtory view of the fubjcdt, any 
perfon will tax my opinions, according to 
which the divine eflence is nothing that was 
pver called matter, but fomething cfTentially 
different from it (though I have fliewn that 
the belief of all his attributes and providence 
is compatible with any opinion concerning his 
eflence) with atheifm^ I (hall tax him with. 
^xt2Xfinpidity^ or maiignity. tn my own idea 
I hav^ all the foundation that the nature of 
things admits of for a firm belief in a firft, 
eternal, unchangeable, and intelligent caufe 
of all things ; and I have all the pVoof that can 
i)e given of his almighty power, infinite good- 
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tiffs, and conftapt provijdence. . And this fyf- 
tejji oi , natural religion affords all the founda*^ 
tipn that can b? had in fupport of revealed re^ 
ligion.^ the hiftory of which is contained in 
the books of fcripture, which 1 moft cordially 
and thankfully receive; arid the truth of 
which I have encleavpured, in the beft manner 
I have been able, to prove, in the feconi vo- 
lume of my Infiitute^ qf Natural and Reveal-^ 
ed Religion. 

That the hypothefis.even of the materiality 
cf the dhine. nature is not a dangerous one, is 
even demonftrable from this fingle confidera- 
tion, that it is, in fad, the idea that all the 
vulgar aftuaUy do form of God, whenever 
they think of him at all. For a fubftance 
properly immaterial cannot give us zny proper > 
idea whatever, and fome idea or other we can- 
not avoid having whenever we think of a 
being poffefled of the attributes that we afcribe* 
to God. It is neceffarily either the idea of a 
being of fome particular, though perhaps va- 
riable, form, or ejfe infinitely diffufed, and 
not the objed of our fenfes. If, therefore, 
this idea could do harm, almoft all man- 
kind muft have received that harm ; and not- 
withftanding all our laboured refinements, the 
levil is, with refped to the bulk of mankind 
at leaft, naturally irremediable. But no harm 
whatever has coitie from it, nor is any to be 
apprehended. 

To fl^ew that I am not Angular in my idea 
of the perfedt innocence of any method of 
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cxprefling the divine eflence, I (hall clofe this 
fedion with the teftimony of fbme of the moft 
pious and refpedlable^ writers of Ihe laft and 
prefent age, and who cannot.be fufpeded of 
any undue prejudice, becaufe they did not 
embrace the fyftem they plead in favour of. 
The writers I fliall produce are Ramfay, Cud- 
worth and Beaufobre. 

" True atheifm conlifts in denying that 
** there is a fupreme intelligence which has 
" produced the world by his power, and go- 
*^ verns it by his wifdom." Ramfay^ p. 274. 

•' All corporealifts muft not be condemned 
•* for atheifts, but only tho(e of them who 
** aflert that there is no confcious intelledlual 
** nature prefiding over the whole univerfe/' 
Cudwortby p. 136. 

" I am well perfuaded that God is dipure 
*' intelligence ; but the more I reflet on the 
** fubjeft, the ^ more difpofed I find myfelf to 
•* treat the contrary opinion with indulgence. 
** TJhe ableft Cartefians acknowledge that we 
*' have no idea of a fpiritual fubftance. We 
" only know by experience that it thinks, 
*' but we do not know what is the nature of 
*' the being, whofe modifications are thoughts. 
*' We do not know what is the foundation ^ 
" the fubje£l^ in which the thoughts inhere. 

'* Secondly, wfratever be the error of be- 
*' Heving God to be corporeal, religion fuf- 
*' fers nothihg by it. Adoration, thfe love of 
"God, and obedience to his foverei^h will, 
" remain intire. He is not thelefs ihemoji 
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^ Aofyj the moji bighy tht almighty^ and the 
" immortal — Were Tertullian, Melito, &c. 
** who believed God to be corporeal, on that 
" account, the lefs good chriftians? Laftly, 
** what ought at leaft to moderate the rage of 
*' thofe who are always ready to dart their 
" anathemas, is, that the wifeft of the Fathers 
" acknowledge not only that the divine na- 
ture is inexplicable, but that we cannot 
fpeak of it without making ufe of ex- 
preflions which agree to corporeal fubftances 
" only. Beaufobre^ Vol. I, p. 485. 



SECTION XIIL 

Obfervations on personal identity W/^ 
refpeB to t^e future Jiate oj Man. 

THE opinio^ 'of the mortality of the 
thinking part of man is thought by 
fome to be unfavourable to morality and reli- 
gion, but without the leaft reafon, as. they 
who urge this objedion at prefent muft be un- 
acquainted with the fentiments of chriftian 
divines upon the fubjetfi in ancient and prefent 
times. The excellent bifhop of Carlifle has 
fufficiently proved the infenfibility of the foul 
from death to the refurredion (which has the 
fame pradical confequences) to be- the dodrine 
of the fcriptures, and the learned archdeacon 
Blackburne has traced the corruption of it 
from the earUeft ages. 

In 
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In fa€t, the common opinion of the foul 
of man furviving the body was (as will be 
ihewn) introduced into chriflianity from the 
. Oriental and Greek philofophy, which in many 
refpefts exceedingly altered and debafed the 
true chriftian fyft^m. This notion is one of 
the main bulwarks of popery; it was difcarded 
by Luther, and many other reformers in 
England and abroad ; and it was wifely left 
out in the laft correction of the article^s of 
the church of England, though incautioufly 
retained in the burial fervice. Now can it be 
fuppofed that the apoftles, the primitive Fa- 
thers, and modern reformers, ihould all adopt 
an opinion unfavourable to morality ? 

It was objeded to the primitive chriftians, 
as it may be at prefent, that if all our hopes 
of a future life reft upon the dodrinfe of a 
refurredlioh^ we place it upotj a foundation 
that is very precarious. It is even faid, that 
a proper refurredtion is not only, in the high- 
eft degree, improbable, but even a<iiially im-» 
poflible; fince, after death, the body putre^- 
fies, and the parts that conipofed it ^re dif- 
pcrfed, and form other bodies, which have an 
equal claim to the fame refurfedion.^ And 
where, they fay, can be the propriety of re- 
wards and punifliments, if the man that rifea 
again be not identically //ic^m^ with the maa 
that aded and died ? 

Now, though it is my own opinion that we 

, fi^dXXht identically the fame beings after the re- 

furredion that we are at prefent, I fliall, for 
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the fake of thofe wlio may entertain a differ- 
ent opinion, fpeculate a little upon their hy- 
pothefis; to. fhew that it is not incopfiftent 
with a ftate of future rewards and punifli- 
ments, and that it fupplies motives fufficient- 
for the regulation of » our condufl here, with 
a view to it. And, metaphyfical as the fub- 
je£t necefTarily isy I do not defpair of fatis-. 
fying thofe. who will give , a due attention to 
it, that the propriety of rewards and punifh- 
ments, with our hopes and fears derived from 
them, ,do »ot at all depend upon fuch a kind 
of identity as the objedion that I have ftated 
fuppofes. 

If I may be allowed, for the fake of dif- 
tindtion, to introduce a new term, I would fay 
that the identity of the man^ is ^different from 
the identity of the pirfon ; and it is the latter, 
and not the former, that we ought to confider 
in a difquifition of this kind. The diftinjQ;ioa 
I have mentioned may appear a paradox, but 
ia idiOi iimilar diilinftions are not uncommon^ 
and they may illuftrate one unother* 

Afk ai>y perfon to fliew you the river 
Thames^ and he will point to water flowing ia 
a certain channel, and you will find that he 
doies; not confider the banks^ or the ^^^^Z. of the 
river, to be any part of it. And yet though 
the w^ter be continually and vifibly changing, 
fo as not to be the fame any one day with the 
preceding, the ufe of language proves ..that 
there is a fenfe in which it may be called, to 
every real purpofe, xh^fame river that it wa3 a 
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thoufand years ago. So alfo the Niky the 
Euphrates^ and the Tiber have an identity as 
rivers^ independently of the watery of which 
alone they confift. In the fame manner fo^ 
rejlsy which confift of trees growing in certain 
places, preferve their identity, though all the 
trees of which they confift decay, and others 
grow up in their places. 

In like manner, though every perfon ftiould 
be fatisfied of what I believe is not true, that, 
in the courfe of nutrition, digeftion and egef- 
tion, every particle of the body, and even of 
the brain (and it fhould be taken for granted 
that the whole man confifted of nothing elfe) 
was entirely changed, and that this change, 
though gradual and infenfible, could be de- 
monftrated 'to take place completely in the 
courfe of a year, we fhould, I doubt not, ftill 
retain the idea of a real identity y and fuch a 
one as would be the proper foundation for ap- 
probation, or felf reproach, with refpedl to 
the paft, and for hope and fear with refpefl: 
to the future* A man would claim his wife, 
and a woman her hufband, after more than a 
yearns abfence, debts of a year's ftanding 
would not be confidered as cancelled, and the 
villain who had abfconded for a year would 
not efcape punifhment. 

Infadt, the univerfal and firm belief of this 
hypothefis would make no change whatever 
in our prefent conduct, or in our fenfe of ob^ 
ligatioity refpeding the duties of life, and the 
propriety of rewards 'and punifhments; and 
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coafequently all hopes and fears, and expeda- 
tions of every kind, would operate exaftly as 
before. For notwithftanding thje complete 
change of the man^ there would'be. no change 
of what I fhould call the perfon. 

Now if the water of a river, the trees of a 
foreft, or the particles that conftitute the, man» 
fliould change €very momenf J and we were all 
acquainted with it, it would make no more 
difference in our conduft, than if the fiimc 
change had been confidered as taking pjacc 
moreflowly. Suppofing that this change fliould 
conftantly take place during fleep, our beha- 
viour to each other in the morniug^ would ftili 
be regulated by a regard to the tranfaftions of 
the preceding day. In this cafe, were any 
perfon fully perfuaded, that every particle of 
which he confifted fliould be changed, he 
WQuld, neverthelefs, confider himfelf as being 
t\ieJamepfr/on to-morrow, that he was yef- 
terday, and the fame twenty years hence, that 
he wa5 twenty years ago ; and, I doubt not, 
he would feel himfelf concerned, as for a/«- 
ture felf^ and regulate his coridud accord- 
ingly. 

As far as the idea of identity is requifite as 
a foundation for rewards and punifhments, 
ihtfamenefs and continuity of confcioufnefs feems 
to be the only circumftance attended to by uis. 
If We knew that a perfon had by difeafe, or 
old age, loft all remembrance of his paft 
^ftions, we fliould,. in moft cafes, immediate- 
ly fee that there would be an impropriety in 
. 4 punifhing. 
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punifliing him for his previous ofFencfes, as 
it would anfwef no end of punilhment, to 
himfelf or others. In the cafe, however, of 

* notorious criminality^ the aflbciation of a man's 
crime, with every thing belonging to him, is 
Ibftrong, and fo extenfive^ that we wreak our 
^vengeance upon the dead body, the children, 
the* habitation, and every thing that h-ad beea 
connedkcd' with the criminal J and likewife in 
the cafe of diftinguijioed merits we extend our 
gratitude and benevolence to all the remains 
add conncdtiohs of the hero and the friend. 
But as men habituate themfelves to refledion, 

. 'they lay afide' this indifcriminate vengeance ^ 

* and confine it to the perfon of the criminal, 
: and to the' ftate ' in which he retain^ the re- 
^ membrance of hiis crimes. * Evety thing far- 

* thesis deemed batbarous and" ufelefs. ' 

' Admitting, therefore, that the man confifts 

*. Wholly of ntatter^ as much, as the rtver does 

oi water, or^\t foreji of ^trves^ and that this 

* matter fhottld^e^wholly chatfged in the inter- 
val between death and the refurre6tioh ; yet, 
if,' after this" ftate> we Ihall all know one 

.. another again, andconverfe together as before, 
'^wefhall bei to* all "intents and purpofes, the 

fame perfoni.^^'Oxit perfonai identity will be 
' fufficiently preferved, and the expeSation of 

it at prefent will have a proper influence on 

our ^ondu6t. ; ' * * 

To confider the matter philofophically , what 

peculiar excellence is there in thofe particles 

of matter whkh^ compofeHiy body; more than 
^^ ^ ' I " ^ thofe 
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XhoCe which compofc the table on which I 
Write; and confequcntly what rational motive 
tan I have for preferring, or attaching myfelf 
to the one mojre than to the other. If I knevir 
that they were inftahtly, and without any 
painful fenfatlon to myfelf, to change placest 
I do not think that it would give me any con- 
^ cern. As to thofe who are incapable of re- 
flecting in this manner^ a!$ they cannot un- 
derftand the objeSion^ there is no occafion to 
make them underftand the anfwtr. 

However, notwithftanding I give this fo- 
lutioh of the difficulty, for the fatisfaCtion 
of fceptical and metaphylical perfon^, I my- 
felf believe the doftrinc of the refurreSiion of 
the dead in another and more literal fenfe* 
iDeath, with its concomitant putrefa^ion, and 
difperilon of parts, is pnly a decompofition^ 
and whatever is decompoftd^ may ht recompofed 
by the being who fiifft compofed it j and I 
doubt not but that, in the proper fenfe of the 
word> the fame body that dies (hall rife again» 
not with every thing that is adventitious 
and extraneous (as all that we receive by nu- 
trition) but with the izmzftaminay or thofe 
particles that really belonged to the germ of 
the organical body. And there can be no 
proof that thefe particles are ever properly de- 
ftroyed, or interchanged. ^ This opinion was 
advanced by Dr. Watts, and no man can fay 
that it is unphilofophical. 

That excellent philofopher Mr. Bonnet fup- 
pofe^ (and advances a variety of arguments 

M from 
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from new apdrijrious; experiments on the. vtr* 
.produftion of the parts, of animals to prove} 
that all the germs ^oi future plants, or^anical 
•bodies of all kinds, and the -reproducible parts 
i)f them, were really contained in the firfi 
^erm j and though the confideration confounds 
J4S when we contemplate it, we are not morfe 
jDonfounded than in the contemplation of *other 
.views of the fyftcm of which we make a part j 
<and the .thing is no more incompatible with 
our idea of ,the omnipotence' of its author. 
.Thofe who laugh at the mere mention of fuc^ 
a thijxg have certainly a fmall floare oi natural 
fciencey which indeed generally accompanies 
'conceit and dogmatifm* 

This idea of the doftrine of, the* refur^ 
predion is perfejdly agreeable to the light in ^ 
•which St. Paul reprefents it (though T fiiould 
^not condemn hif comparifon, if it fliould be 
/ound not^'to be fo .complete) when he 
-compares it to the revival of a ^^^ that 
has been fowri in the earthy and faecpnie 
S^tmiv^^j ^dead. Yovxh^ germ does not die, 
^nd inojL^r future transformation we may be as 
'difiFereijt from what we arc in our prefent rtate, 
aB i^^. plant i^ from the fcedy or the bufierjty 
<ftom the egg'i^^nd yet be eflentially the fame. 

Dr. Hartley alfo, and othets, fuppofe that, 
.ftridly fpeaking, there will be nothing more 
-miraculous in our refurredtion to a future life, 
than there was in our birtb^ to the prefent; far 
.that, in the circumftanc^s in which the .wbrtd 
will be *t the geaewl. confummation of all 
,: things. 
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thiiigS> .thefe germt^ 2ls we may call them, 
may naturally and neceffarily revive, accord- 
ing to fome fixed, but to us unknowra laws of 
nature. 

There have even been unbelievers in revela- 
tion, who have feen nothing to objedt to in 
this iuppofition, 

** Let us not,'* fays the author of Man a 
Machine J p. 84, *^ pretend to fay that every 
" machine^ or animal, is intirely annihilated 
*' after d^ath, nor that they put on another 
*^ form, fince vve are quite in the dark as to 
'* this point. To affirm an immortal ma- 
** dime to be a chimera, a fidlion of our 
** brain, appears to be as abfurd as it would 
"^' ieetti in caterpillars, when they fee the dead 
** bodies of their kind* bitterly to. lament the 
** fqteof their fpecies, which would feem to them 
** to be utterly deftroyed. The foul of thefe 
*' infefts is too narrow and confined to be 
" able 16 comprehend the transformation of 
" their nature* Never did any otte of the 
." acuteft. amongft them entertain the leaft 
*' nption. that^ he would become a butterfly. 
** It-i$ the very fame cafe with us. What 
" do we. know of our future deftiny. more 
** than we do pf our origihal.?'* ; ^ 

I fhall clofe this fedio^i with fome pljferya- 
tions refpedtiilg a (erm I made ufq of when t 
gave to the public thefirft hint oi t^ie fpnti- 
ment maintained in this treatife, which was 
in my edition of Dr. Hartley'^ Theory. It 
.' ' - M 2 was 
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w*8 that, accprdii>g^tq appearance?, the lohde 
majf^^k^€orn/.',i,^xU^j£t death. ^ ' 'f his was 
riip^gjit to be.wjflKer jncautious'by ifomc of 
n\y7}rien.ds^ ^inQ/mjf ^vitrt\ic% cagjeriy catched 
at^ i^ asthiakiii^J^ had given t|iem' a great 
•a^vaij^tag^. over ^ pie yet I ftilT think the 

]t£rifi%;cry..proppf.j^apd that to ^pbjed fo tliis 
appjlj^-ition t).?ti;ay^ ao ignorance 'even o? the 
real pj caning of tjiat; Engliffi yvprd. ' '' '* 

.Sonie of .thein icpn to hjiye fupppljsc! tli^t 
by .fhe cxtin^iqn of,, the whole, fifqn; I meaa 
the.a,l?foJute^^«^6i/^//^;? of him/ib that wh^ti 
a min dies, ,\yhatever it / was tliat cpnfti- 
tuted Jiim, cea/ks to exiji. \ But then I iniift 
have j'uppolqci that the riionjent > map is 
dcaci, he abfolutely vanijhesawq^ (6 i\:Mh\^ 
friends can find nothing'of him left to carfy 
to ^ the grav^. Mx*^ lisillet^r. treating of ^ this 

/ubjf<ft| ufes.an ex:breflfibn much^^mpre ne^^ 
approacjiing tp jt^lje idea of annihilation^ wbcn 
h^ iTays (fee, p^^SQ^pf this treatifef' *^ J( loPlcs 
*' . as if. thc/iyhoje v^ja^nwqs goncy! iiiA I do 
not know that t!h,q,5?cpreffib qb|e£k<?d 

to. •/■ ..■ ; \^^'^.J.,^ .., . /" ^;f|V./^>^ \ '\ 

Ngr doe5?.ttic^']iypr(lr^A:/m^^ as it is .|;e- 
nerally uqdefftbpc);^ inipjy any fuch thing as 
<mnihilatioh» ^y^)l\^^.y^^ ^^1 \^^^. a caridle u 
extinguijihed^ .wh>,<ff> ip iifipg. the 'word in its 

, primary aofi i^oilj. proper fenfe^. \vb furely do 
not. mean ^tlm^ ^t^^^^fjiplhilate4» arid therefore 

.that there ^.^Jt^Pt^^lrn^^ to fight agaiji. 

.T.ven ihc,fiar(mfs Hjt^ht which it has emit- 

• te<i we only ruppole^ib^be .difperfedy and therfe- 
I ' fore 
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fe,re cap^le' of being" V As, 

^iHerefore, a ^carictle, tnougli extinguitlied, is 

capable qt beinj; liglited a'j^ajn, f6,; thbiigh a 

.^^n niaV bV/aid, figuratlvcfl jr Ipca^kihg^ to be^ ^ 

Cf^e e^tm^ Oft Jetif&^,[^ 2i^ capaciry for 

tKinl;ing c^afei it may billy Be for a tioifeV'fdr 

^xio particle of that which cVer cbnftituted the 

inan' is "loft. Am4^ a6\I btferved before, 

.wh^^y^T is decomj>o/^dn\zy certninly be r^- 

] compqfid^ Ihy^hc lafiife alm^jghty power that 

' firff cprnjio^d it, with whatever change in its 

' cpnflituUq^i advantageous* br" dilkdvantageous, 

.he ^rii^irtT^fAk p!r^per ; and th6n the po\vrfs of 

tliink'ing^ ^rfS^'X^ht^^ upon thcni, 

v^ilXVfti\rri"of courfe, atid the man w HI be, 

jX^^ the: mofV proper fenfe/ T/k fame hang that 

r\^\\0i^^ th« apoftle PauPs idea of 

:ihe\fejurre^ of iieJ^d^y^ a^thc only fciitt- 
ydatTpft' ^of a, future lift j knd it is to thJs^to 
yvifych I m-ean'tb adhere, 'ekfelu^v^e'of '^\\ the 
:<2i^\t]f^na] Jvfm Tupp6rt^ ivltich 'either the 
Un^fal^^ ^ 0/ Pl'dforric ^liilbibphy Tias bec'n 
jhought to afford to thjs great doftrina of /^z^r^* 
rivela/for^/ [t have^ hd^^^eyefi^i)e.cri- rept'elif^nt- 
ed|:y>avingif;by ; ihf^^ ;^)^^<!>^ tHe l^ibfed, 
'furnifhed^ a' ftrongcr argt^mlmt aga;inrt reve- 
lation* ^han^an^ jhat infiil]dnty has hitherto 
<ii^bye?;ed^^ anil thd ath'^ffs ' 3f ' the age have 
heen^^d^lx:!;^^^^^^^ 'iriumpbtn^ m my concef- 
fiotis;' w!ien»\^jvhab^ atheifts may 

j^cVive froin rny cdacefi^onsi^aitd my wrl t i ags^ t he 
^ ' -'' ■' ■- ' y[-^ • / very 
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very fame they may derive, from the writipgt 
of St. Paul himfelf, which h pertainly much 
more to their purpofe. 

Farther, though. I have been .charged with 
being an abbpttor of atbeifm^ it has been by. 
perfons who have urged againft my opinion 
the hackneyed objed^on that all unbelievers of 
ancient and modern times have made againft 
the dodrine of any rjefurreSiion^ viz. from the 
confideration of the matter that once compofed 
the human body entering, afterward^, into 
the compofition of plants, animals, &c. not 
confidering that this objection equally afFedts 
the dodtrine of St- Paul, and that of all chrif- 
tians, who maintain what may, by any pof- 
. fible conftruftion of the words, be called a re-* 
furreSiion of the dead, y which certainly , re- 
quires that it is fomething that dies^ ,and is 
put into the grave (and an immaterial foul is 
never fuppofed to die at all) that piu^l revive^ 
and rfe again out of it. 



.SECTION XIV. 

Of the Origin f the popular Opinions concern-; 
ing the Soul. 

THOUGH truth he Si thing altogetl^r 
independent of the opinions of men j yet 
when any erroneous dodrine has prevailed 
long in the world, and has had a very general 

♦. fpread, 
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fpread, we arc apt to fufpcdh'that it awft have 
come frcHix fomc fuflSicicnt authority, ualefs 
we be aJble to trace the rife and ^rogrefr of it» 
ancl can affign fornqplaufiMc reafon ior its^ge-** 
net^ahroeption. On.this account I ihall enr 
ter into* a pretty large hitericai detaiJ concern* 
ing the fyftem that I have, in this Ireatifei 
called in queftion ; and I hope to W a.ble t<k 
.flrew, thatt it cairby no'means boaflr fo refpec- 
table an origin as many areViHingtaaicribe 
to it. On the cpntrary^ I hapeio^malfe- it'ap^ 
pear that it has arifen fiom nbthing^ but mcr<_ 
fuperftition, and the vain hnagination^of men> 
flattering themfelves with'a higher origin th» 
they had any proper daim to7 though, the 
precife date of the fyftem may be-t)f tQ& rc^ 
mote antiquity to be afccrtaincd with abfolut^ 
certainty at this day^ ^ • 

The notion of the foul of man' bfeing-a fubV- : 
fiance diftinft from the body* has been Ihown, 
and I hope to fatisfaftion, ' not to "have been 
known to the writers of the fcripturcs, aw^ 
cfpecially thofe * of. the Old Teftament. Ac^ 
cording to the uniform fyffem of revelation^ 
all bur hopes of a future life are built upon 
another, and I may fay an oppofite foundati- 
on^ viz. that of the re/urreSihn of fiDmething 
belonging to us ihztdies^ and is bwied, that 
is the Aody which us always confidered as- tlx 
man. This do(9Tine is manifeftly fuperfluous 
on the 'idea of the foul being a fubftance fo 
diflindk feorii the body* as. to be unafFedted by 
its (katht *BS^ able to fubfifl, and even to be 
. \ ' M 4 more 
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THU] opitiimt "- lUeimb^o,' not ihavmg been 
kfl^^'-fa tkft'^^ihiw), slndbeinf; fiepugii&nt 
Ky^C'fdteniedf ^4t;^/i^ft»», tnuft lure had its 
ftiur^' in. itathm^t but with nefpcA to the 
ii^edf \i% a^arance, and the numner cf iix 
Hfi'idiiffiafti ' th«re is imam for ioiij«£hire and 
^f»e^latk>n. - ^ : 

As far as we are able to colleflr-aiiy; thing 

^6nctrtiing the iuiRtty a£ this: 0{»nbnv it is 

c^tfinily nor the- growth of Qmecii orlloiine, 

btitwa* received ^ the phrlofophcrs -"of thofc 

litiiitatries eithfer frbm Egypt* of the ximptries 

^re to the eaft. The Greeks iaigenerat re-r 

4^ it tb the EgyptUas, but. Fatififiias'gisses k 

tb thk GhaldeaAs, or the Indiansi' I owfi, 

I5lp#ever (though wcry things Tdating'to fo 

'^^»y obfcure a fubje<% mtift be in^gri^ me&v 

Aire eonj^ftutral) t&at I am indmed tiorafcribh 

ft to the Egyftnans ; th<»1nn^« veidi Mt-. 

-TaJand^' thatat might poffibiyihaire been fu^i- 

gifted by ibme 6f their known cuftbins vsfpec- 

'tifig the df id, Whonrtbey iirefci:»ed wichrgr€it 

itaiiy ' and' difj^A^ of with a iblemnkyJtuh^ 

ijcnbwn' to othw- tiatbnr; -■ though^ ut ndght 

^liktifr'arireni attkurgs^hem fi?o)m.f teller vcau^k, 

'WithoVitthit l!i«l|X«fkhdfepecultatia»^ont!S. " 

-' The airthorUyi^ H^odotu^,' tbtx^did^ 

Greek hiftoiiaiit^iahtl^ito hadt inii»felfi:travdr< 

^)^d4rifi> U^pii'^htsy espmfs tothiB purjpofe. 

Ttit fays (Ed-. St<^'^'~l 37,) that 1* *he iEgy^ 

-•♦ -tiarfS'^rer^ fhfeft-i^Kd ieaihtainw|. that.the 

^* (bul of &|(«i'^s^4faitaMtat^ tbatvthcft .the 

♦» My 
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** \ %ee thottfaBd7fe!irs/^:..fi^ 

*^ jroalflGkeeks jT - fwhefe qa«^I^ ?B9tri;ni^>IIQf 

*^ mention, had publiihed that d{^<£k^^jBbe^^ 

' Mr;^TtrA^d^$Jiypotfcef»:^apf^ 
I diiiikil &ottld; do .^ron^ti^rfOR^t ikifrMi^^^ 
tion of -it,- /My x:e<der^aj5j<k4g^<^: lJis»/E^ 
liabiHtyof it i^ hknW.ri^l{S^hitfun9t^^^ 

^enoi pr. 45):: ?*?imdr<hri«£bi^ofipal 4»edif)dt<^ 
^ prcferving^ tha mi^mory ,^£ -^fepnngrfp^ 

-Vd thia bc|i^*" Their wty^ qC b»«g^ing-iw'^^ 
'^* akibabiiiflg.tibrt dead boijlfes^ iivlikhr,«H$y^^ 
M "pofitcd irj:inrfa1>terranam:igi^<5i wHcreythf f 
' ^^. comiiiucdfirfatit^ for thO^iO^ndst pf ^ y^gfc fo 
^<vthat.4wfon5 ajny^ntftiwofifepawt^ <^^ 
f^^mdptal HfcmlsV t)^& cbmm^Qr ,lai^iisg*^TW»* 

-» .^^. *«M? J I [ ca)rf{itdi wer tie:, rrivft^ AekemJ^a n i^/ 

. ^iuChanm\\ht\\ih of ihe^mWie f»!<!yfl?«»/*r 

** .tiiafci|mrpofe)-and/4«^«i)^4^ Urf/l mitjie 

1 1^*1 E^^if^^^^ whi!<^ |wa8;j)w.*QSxna0ii bu- 

Hvr>ying.|dacat 6eat Memphis/* ^ 1 i :-. :> 

»i :Thij iigl^potl^fi*:*^^ i:^dei;ed ffiofjS prpb^bfe 

l>y ail «bferviatto4 of Cioer^'jSi^ He %* {TjyC 

^dkJum^^^msi E4Glafg, pi. 37,) "-th^ b«jdieg 

tff<faWag'tD:'th? SpcoQQ^aiidbeirng buried there^ 

. ;r»i ^ « it 
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** it was imaging thatthc^deceafed paffed the 
•f ftft of their life under ground." Amon^ 
otheriabfurdities flcK^ing from this notion, he 
lay & thati thdugh the bodies were buried, tbej 
ilill imagined them to be apud inferos ; and 
whereas they could not conceiTc the mind to 
cxift'of itfelf^ they ^ga^e it a form or figure. 

I think, however, that the notion of there 
being fomething in man diftindt from his bo- 
dyv and the caufe of his feeling, thinking, 
willing, and his other mental operation's and 
, afFedions, might very well occur in thofe 
rude ages without fuch a ftep as this ; though 
no doubt the cuftom above mentioned would* 
much contribute to it. Nothmg is more com^ 
mort than to obferve how very ready all illi- 
terate perfbns are to afcribe the caufe of any 
difficult appearance to an invifible agents dif- 
tinft from the fubjeft on which the bperation' 
rs exerted. This led the Jews (after the 
heathens) to the idea of madmen being pof- 
fefied of daemons, and it is peculiarly remark- 
able how very ready, mankind have always 
beeti to afcribe the unknown caufe of ex- 
traordinary appearances to fomething to which 
they can gi^e the name of Jpirit^ after this 
term had been once applied in a fimilar 
manner. Thus' that which ftruck an aniinsil 
dead over fermenting liquor was firft called 
the gasy ' or Jpirit \ of the liquor y whild the fer- 
mented liquor . itfelf alfo, being pofleffed of 
very a6fcive ^powers, wa$"4:hought to crontaia 
pother kind o£ Jpirit ; ^ladMmany tim?5 ^o we 

hear 
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b^r ignorant pierfons/ qh (cf iixg ar remarkable 
experiment in philofopbyj ^cjIpeciaBy if ^w 
or any innjifiile Jluid^ ^ conc^frned in it, 'per-^ 
fedJy fatiafied with faying tHat is ihtjpirit sf 
ft^ .Now, though the ideji of^a fpirit, asa 
diilind fubftance from the body^ did not p«^ 
Jxaps immediately occur in all thefe cafeP| their 
conceptions might afford a foundation for 
fuch an hypothefis^ 

It would be moft natural, however, at firft^ 
toafcribe th« caufe of thought to fomething 
that made a v^^/f difference between a living 
and a dead man ; aiid breathing being the moft 
obvious difference of this kind> thofe powers 
would be afcribed to his breath : and acccwd- 
ingly we filnd, that in the Hebrew, Greeks 
and Latin languages^ the name of ih^/oul is 
the fame with that oi breath. From whence 
we may fafely infer, that originally it was 
confidered as nothing clfe, and hence the 
cuflom of receiving .the parting breath q£ dy-^ 
ing pcrfons, as if to catcK their departing 
fouls* And though, to appearance, the breath 
of a nxan mixes with the reft of the air, yet, 
the nature of air being very Uttle known, it 
WM not at ^U extraordinary, that it fhould 
have been confidcre,d as npt really mixing with 
the atmofphere, hut as afcendirig by its levity 
to the higher regions above the clouds. And 
men having got this idea, the notion of its 
haying come down from above th^ clouds^ where 
0od wa^ fuppofed to reiide^ would naturally 
^nojugh follow. 

But 
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. .But living i?pc!ic« differ frQnj.dead ones, by 
their wdrmti JBLByv^li u by. the circumftance 
joljireathing. Hence mightconie th? idea oF 
^Ctie'jprTnciple of l|fe and though?, b^pog a ikind 
of nitaifi'e^ and as Baihe Always, afcends. 
^ficirenVotild^ oC'oaurfc, imagiiic that th^ torn 
of man, /when. fpt loofefrom theSgdy, would 
afcepd to the r^ifin rffr^^ which was fupr 
pofcd to bq abQve the atrabfpHcre. trora 
tbcfe leading ideas ^t could not.be difficult for 
the imagination of fpeculativc . men to mak^ 
out t complete fyftem oi pre^exijlence ^n^ fffiinp- 
miration ; j^nd there being fo much 6i fancy 
in it> it is ftlll lefs to be wondcrgd at^ that it 
ihould have been, diverfified fo .much, as jv^ip 
jfipd it to have ^en in different cbuatries> attd, 
differ<nt.i<:hQols of philofophyi' . .^ ^. . ^ \ 
>. Diicaies ai^dpther evils haviijgithcirjre^titi 
i^Kc bodj\ the v^ttr j^i yi\^^^ 
xn^ht eafily be coEiocived to be.^tljfejlbiicce ioT 
thofeand aUotJ^cr: evils; a difotijercdmin^^^ 
ing> in maiiy cafes, the evidcj^t^eJ^e^pf .a dffy 
ordered body J andtheywhowf^^ej^^ 
li^ye inis^ bei>eyqlqi| deity^ ^^9^cPl:^^ '^^f 
caj^iy inake ouMp thetpfelvcs^a fe^w^^ the 
/^iHSfWiL (if evS^ V9'^(xvx refleSipg~ asny ;^blainip 
ijgpn (drod on/that ajccount^^'j.ir^^ 
afcribe « ^o ^tuntr^^ahle Mqi%^ 
...JU^ly*^ what7<puld be more.,iiaturi^ ^ ?i?r 
jcijijrht for the ethcxe^L foul being cpoj6ned\'£o 
luch a body on Ipl^g^^as the fupppiitipn of ifi 
being a piinidiment for o^ences committed ia 
f -yre-exiftent ftatc ? 

But 
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'.But the notion of 2^^xo^tx,mfMterialbem^ 
WitKout all exienfioriy'prfetMtln ^tij^lace/^ d\d 
hot appeii" tfll of iat6 yearl iri "cBmj^ari^fi^; 
what' the ariciisrit^ meatit^tfy. an ^imrnatferiii 
fifMan^ t>eiq^ Aothwg tirpi^e tftahOai^ dtf^^ 

|cdnfidered as Ifftitds, ' bejrbnd' which thrfr iijek 
X}f' incorpdr'eif^ did not go. /Pfellds fays, tKat 
thii'ahtienti&athens, both tSreeks and otHer^ 
called only' thcj groffcr botfies, r« iraj^^'^lfi^^ rtJr 
••w/xilwv cbrpdi-cal. Z^ Clirc^i Index PhiloU-* 
pcus^ Mat 'i^i A. ' ^ • '* • • 

Indeed, t^e vulgar notibii' of a ^a/, or 
)^/f/// wherever it has been found to e:i^iftt 
has been* thefiixic in all ages j and in ihis re^ 
fped even the learned or aht?eht tlmei^'; kre 
"orAj to bti ionfiderecl as(' th^e vul^^ ^^^ 
leather fr^m Hdnier, that the belief bC'h^^ 
time wasy-tfcft th'ei^oflf^t^^ the ihapr of, 
aitdlexa^ty ^^^fembled, the decbf^ jierlbii t^ 
Whoihi^ tliat it watidtriirf urit^n 

t!^e eM( «eitthfc plate wfiate the ho&fW^ 
till h w^sl'Vurlea, at WhicifiiSme It wis'a^^ 
nito <$^ tliV iftxades ^elbw,: ^ Tn bcMi' tWefe 
iy:tH it^4^ii"p6ffeire^d of the intire^cdnfcidnfr 
hUs,;iiia tefefeM^the frlen^dfllBs^and^ ^itif- 
ti^rof thfejSin. But in tfie tafe^ of J^ffied 
petfbhsj '&' was ' iftappoM" that, lidfldea ihi^ 
gfioft, there ViVfomeihihg^ kHerdalHfr 
diviBe befdnging to ilifitf^rMtaHotJkrM 
felfi that aTceridfed to thr^\ig[i^r^%tbiis; '^fij 
was alfodateilwith'thir^ininife '• '^"' 
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Wc learn from Offi^n, that it waft the 
opinion of the times in which he livedo 
that the fouls of heroes went immediate* 
I7 after death to the hills of their . coun*- 
try, and the fcenes which they had frequent* 
cd in the moft happy times of their lives. It 
was thought too,' that dogs and'borfes fawthe 
ghofts of the deceafed. They alfo ii^agined 
that the ghofts ihrieked near the place where a 
death was to happen foon after; from which 
circumftances, as well as feveral others, it is 
evident that, in their idea, the foul was ma- 
terial, fomething like the »^ft»xov of the Greeks. 
Fingal, p. 2i, 35. 

All the Pagans of the Eaft, fays Loubiere, 
(quoted by Mr. l.ocke, Ejfay^ vol. II, p. 162) 
do truly believe that *' there remains fame- 
** thing of a man after his death which fub* 
•* fifts independently and feparately from his 
** body. But they give extention and figure 
^\ to that which remains, and attribute to it all 
" the fame members, all the fame fubftances, 
** both foUd and liquid, which your bodies 
** are compofed pf. They only fuppofe that 
" fouls areof a matter fubtle enough toefcape 
** being feen or handled.** 

When it Jiad been imagined that the vital 
and thinking powers of man refided in a dif- 
ixnGt principle or fubftance, it would be na- 
tural to afcribe fuch a principle to every thing 
that had motion^ and efpecially a regular motion^ 
and that had any remarkable infiuences^ good 
or bad, particularly to fuch refplendent bodies 
^iihe:fuh^ moon^fiars^ ^xi^ planets. Accord- 
4 ^ ingly. 
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ingly^ we find it to be one o£ the oUIeftxjpir* 
nions in heathen ^antiquity, that thoi^ heaven^ 
ly bodiiss were animated as well as mem. This 
opinion was even held by Qrigen, and odber 
fihUofop^izing chriftians. ' 

Mr. iToIand, Ihowever, conjecStures that 
another Egyptian cuftom might facilitate tiyj 
ihtrbdudiion of this fyfteml ** Among other 
** methods,^ he fays {Letters to Serena^ p. 
46) ** the Egyptians had of perpetuating 
events, the fureft of all was to impofe the 
names of memorable perfons mid things on 
the conftellations, as the only eternal mo- 
** nument^y not fubjeft to the violence of picn 
*' or brute^f, npr to the injury of tjme or 
** weat;Jier. ^ Xhis f yftom. w^s derived from 
•* then! toother nations, who changed^ 'in- 
** deed, the names, but gave new ones to the 
** ftarsforjhe faipe end. And the incoafi- 
*^ derate vulgar, hearing the learneJj ccnfiaiat- 
*'' ly talk of. certain perfons, as in thcjlars^ 
^* befieved them ^t laft to be really there, anii 
^^ thai: all the others w^re under grmnd^^ 
One may id(J, that this might pofTibly give 
rife tp, the notion, of a twofold fouJ^ on^jM^t 
went under ground, anjd another that went to 
the. ftars* . . . 

. tjjpoi|i, th^e wholje, Mr. ToUndV. cqnjedi^re 
appears to m^ xyox to be deftitutjp of prol>abi- 
lity. How far the Egyptif^rjs rea]ly carried 
tbeir notions cohcernip^ .the,ftate of humiiji 
fouls, before or after death^ dofh notdiftin<3:- 
1/ appear, becaufe we have .np Egyptian 

writings. 
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writings. But it is probable that their idesta 
never ripened into fuch a fyjXem as was after- 
wards found in the Eafty on account of their 
empire and civil polity having been tpo foon 
overturned^ and t^'^Mrntry h^viog undergone 
fuch a number ^^'tcvi^^tt^ Accordingly 
we find thaf tbcfe'wlit^ntroduced as much 
of this fyftem'as w^s ^ceive4 19 Greece did, 
in general, travel into the £2^ for it. . 



SECTION XV, 

ji View of the different Opinions that Save bein 
held concerning the pi vine essence, ej- 
peciatly noitb a Vie^ to the DoSirine.cf 2^- 
materiality. 

I HAVE confidered the doftrin« of* proper 
immateriality both by the light oC nature, 
and alfo of the fcriptures, without findi&g any 
foundation for it in either. I {hall x}OW en-* 
deavour to trace rwhat havt beea the notions 
that men in different ages, and fyftems of 
phtlofophy^ have entertained with refpcA to 
It; having little doubt but that it will appears 
to the fatisfadion of all unprejudiced, nerfon^, 
that the Arid metaphy ileal notion oC imma- 
teriality is really a modern things being un*- 
.kno^^n to all the wife ancients, whether hea- 
thens or chriftians ; and therefore that the re** 
Je^ipn of it ought not to give any ala?m to 
^the ferious.chriftlan. It is no article in Us 
_ :. faith 
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faith "fha^ l^to pptmgniiig/butrfeally/attB^- 

may fervid ''t^lteewthe'dfef nation xif^^a^ 
philofophical Dpitiions concerning God from 
the fathg;fource; ^ , . ,;_,^ ,. .. 

It wiU'^ttMrow i^ohfid^rable-'li^ht- upon this 

..with 

later 

bfr« 

ig-tfeuld 

be made out of nothings Ex n^Bik' ni^W Jit, 
In fa6t. the idtiLl of creation i in thd, modern 

^y^mkMifi^ 4yi^- things )-Sih^Unwthi&^ US6£^ ' 
-lteeiK>miii»M ^as - truev *fOf ia^c^irptnteii^wsft^ 

^{m^4t^^itnbHt odFt^dod. ■ '^^^^tittidl^eif t6ll^4^ 
ufo^<J43?ljgfen<fr^V-f«p^fSd2thB(t t#sc -iifliifa|t 

-lilPifdl^ ifiteUf^t<n@e6^<3iu|^qiaC!^}<rAhiit^iatdll^ 
-tur r^de'f n^ '^hcfthili^ «t)(- ^ftJi'tf : tti)ih^ltf$ 
-i^iiW ^^>'umV»M <)fi«^o&i1>A)ia4, "^'-xMr^^siff 

> i9n|k«f ^iftjSll^ (fohft^rdlf|h@ I^i'iind'Sliltg 
^*A jai;^r-*«r"Zg-;6J',3-thef^fe^liiilid>th)i |)*6- 
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.(h^Ctipa of 'nviH^^J^y,the lighting of one can- 
dle ajfe.. another, or. l^y feme other cQmparifoa 
of the fame nature* ;^ /^ .. / 

"^^Now, fi nee tljeie are ideas tliat are known 
to have run through all the fyftems of the 
ancients, it is cvidient^^^ that, in whatever term$ 
they might expr^ themfelves, ^^they could 
not, in reality, -t©n&der the Divine Being as 
ftri^ly fpeakii^g, mtboitt extenfion^ indivijibk^ 
ot indijberpti^li^ whiph i& .effen,fiai to .proper 
immateriality. In fa£t, by fuch terms Mjpu 
ritual^ incorforeal^ &c. as was oWei'ved be* 
fore; they could only mean, a more fy|?tle^and 
refined kind irf* ijiatter, (uch as air^ "fla^i<, 
lights &:c. * AJfo wherever the notion: f)f the 
abjorption cf all fouls into the D{Uy^\ or fopJ of 
the.univerfe, prevailed, it is evi^en^ that the 
foul could not be confidered. in the lighttin 
which modern metaphyficians confider it^; and 
this is known to have been a notion tuaiypr* 
fally prevalent in the Eaft, andin Qr«c^. ' 

The Indian phiiofophers, fays Bgaufobre 
(voKii. p. 467,) think that the. Deity ;has a 
luminous body, invifible ft prefent, becaufe 
it is concealed behind another^ either the hea- 
vens or the world ; .but that it will bp revealed 
i^. e* beconie ,, vifiblej' fome time. The Magi 
andrChaldeaiis alfo' fay that God in his body 
refembles light, and in his mind truth. Stan^ 
kfly LeGUr^:^ p. 25. But truth is only a 
pfo^riy^ And nojubjlance whatever. Accord- 
ing io 4% &n>e author, p, 26, the firft pro- 
duftion of this great intellcdual light or .fire, 
was the u^-j/xoo-jtAiop 9«f, the fupramundane light, 
I which 
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^hich is defined to be an injimte^ incorporeal^ 
"and lucid ff ace ^ the hdpp^feAt of intelleSlual na^ 
tures. Of this it is not eafy to form an idea; 
but it may receive fome tittle illuftration from 
tt notion of the Cabbalifts, who fay that all 
fpirits were hiade out of the holy Ghojl^ or 
fpirit of God, which Was made firft. " 

The Cabbalifts, indeed, fay that all crea- 
tures are emanations from the eternal Being, 
and that the attributes of the Deity being in- 
finite, may produce an Infinity of efFe£ts. It 
is extended when this fubftance compofcs fpi- 
rits, and cdntfaded when' it makes matter 
(Bafnage, vol. iii. j); 93/) fo XhdX it is' evi- 
dent they could have no riotidri of any thiiSg 
property immaterial. This \do61:rinc of the 
Cabbalifts exift^: in the Eaft, and probably* 
canie from* thence. 

The dtvihfe' fire, tlie Magi fay; #:*s dif- 
tribUted to all creatures, and beforfe all to 
the prima mens^ as the oracles of Zoroafter 
tekch, arid then to other fefeerrial arid intor^ 
poreal rlatdres, in vfr^hich clafs are included iut-. 
numef able' IHfdribr gods, angels, good de- 
mons;^ aiid'^hfe fouls of men, ; 

To come^tb the Greek phllofophy, we find 
that' Pythagoras, after tKe Magi,' fays that 
God, in his body, refembles light, and in his. 
foul trutR He is the univerfal fpirit, that 
penetrates and diffufes itfelf through all n4-^ 
ttire. Ranifdy\ p. '2SJ. ^ Heraclltus defines. 
God to be a fubtle and fwift fubftance, rp, 
xbttIoIocIov ytai rG.r(xx^(floif^ which permeates and per-^ 
yade« the whole univerfe. Cudworth^ p. 505. 

N 2 This 
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This is certainly ho proper defcription of im- 
ifiateriaruy. ' Dcipocritus alfo faid that God 
\vas bf th^ form • of/ fire, tf/^Trvpouin. Plutarcb 
IJe Placitts PhUofiphoriimy^ lib. \. 
' Auftin' faysj' tltat he learned of the philo- 
fbphers the ihcorporality' of God ; but it is 
not eafy, fays Eeaufobre (vol. i. pw 482,) to 
dcteYmine what they meant by the incorpor-- 
alityof Ood. In their language it did not ex- 
clude extehjioriy or body in a philofophical fenfe. 
Xenophanes, for example, bclieved'that God 
was one, and eterniil, but ' by' this he onlv 
meant that tie was not material, brganizfedi 
and like a man. The a<rco/Aa7a, or the incor^ 
porcalof the Greeks, he adds, means nothing 
more than a Subtle body, for example like the 
air, as Ori'gen 'has Ihewed in his^ Prmcip/es^. 
Among the Latins^ Auftin imagined that there 
was a, J^f ritual matter^ out of which Gbd made 
fouls, 18. wliich agrees with the not ioa above 
^lentioned of the Jewifli Cabbaliftsr 

As to Plato, the famie writer f^^ysi'*' I can* 
" not fay jprecifely what was his'id^a of the 
** fpirituality of God. The mannel** in WKicK 
" he jExpreffes the fdrmatioii of fouls' implies 
V that, his indivtjiblejubjlancc Is hbt'abfohitefy 
*.* 'without exterifiori. Hefuppofetl that God 
•* took of 'both; fubftahces, the ylvifihlt and 
^' the indiWible, and, iniking'' t^efrti toge- 
" the'r, made a third, which is' a foiil. ' mit 
**' this mixing of two fubftdnces, and'th*e 
** reciprocal . action of the dne upon tlie. 
*^ other, cannot be conceived,' if 'the' one 
*^ b? extended and the other te abfokitc- 
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^* ly without extenfion..^; J^- p. 4S2. Be- 
fidjes, Plato fpeaks of |Gqd is J«« rPf»^W K>*1flj 
peFvading all tjiings, jrr\d'he d^riv^* the wor4 
iixouovr which is applied, fa God, from ^tst id 
pajjing through^ which does not fuggeft the 
idea of a proper immatcri4r|>ciag. 

God^, angels,' iand dxoions, fays Porphyry; 
and Jamblicbus, are xx^zA^ of matter, 4)ut have 
no relation to what is corporeal. Encyclopedia^ 
AxtvcX^ Imn^at^ialifm. / 

According, to- Cud worth, p. ig, Arijipitf^ 
defines incorporeal fubftance;s very properly, 
and fays that* God is fuclra fubftance; -birt \i 
he did not mak€j mind a vi^tx^ prpperty^^ \^^ 
could only. mean that it was Jomething of 4 
fubtle nature that eluded our fenfes. ^* 

The opinion of the Stojcs concerning Gocl^ 
had. nothing of incorporeal in it, hut many 
circumftances' which' fhew it to have been de-f 
rived from the Oriental philofophy, as were 
other particulars of their . doftrine. Xhe/foti 
lowing ajjjqount of it is giveq by the -accurate 
Mrs. Carter. 

•''The Stoics plainly fpeak. of the world 4s 
** God, or of God as the foul of the world, 
♦* which they call his fubftanpe, and I do not/' 
Ihe fay Si ** r^olle6l any- proof that they be*?- 
*' lieved him to exift in the extramundane 
*' fpaqe. . Yet they held the world to be finite 
*' and corrpptible, arid that, at certain periods, 
** it was to undergo fucceffive conflagrations, 
-^' and then ain>eing3 were to berefoibed into 
♦ QocH anc>'agam reproduced by him." Dif^ 
; ' ' , N S ' Jertatm 
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Jertatio^ prefixed /p betf Tr^nfiation of Epi^^tus^ 
p. 7, . 

*'. Tljicy fometftncs defiiic God to be an in* 
teljig^nt ficfy. fpmtt wi(bout fo^m, butp^^ 
fiQg into whatever things it pleafeSy aiul 
aflimilatipg itfelf tp ail; fpmetimes aq 
adliyc operative fire. They, moreover, ex- 
prefsly fpeak of God as corporeal, whicl^ 
is. objed^d to them by Plutarch. Indeed^ 
they define all eflence ^o be body* lb. p. 8. 
They held the eternity of matter, as a paf- 
five principle, but that was reduced intq 
form by God, and that the world wa^ 
made, and i§ continually governed by hipa^ 
p. 9, They imagined the whole univerfc 
to be peopled with gods and daemons, and 
among other divinities they reckoned the 
fun, inoon> atid fiars, which they conr 
qeived (o be animated and intelligent, o^ 
inhabited by particular deities,; as the body 
is by the foul, whp prefided oyer tlicm^ 
and dircfted their motions.'^ lb. p. 10. 
The do£kriqe of the early chriftian hefetics^ 
who are known to have derived their opinion^ 
from the Eaft, may help to throw fome ligh^ 
upon thofe ancient to^ets, a? they may be pre-r 
fumed tp be very nearly the fame. The Va- 
Icntiniansand Manicheans f^^id that God waa 
an eternal, intelligent, and pure light, with^- 
put ^ny mixture of darknefs, as we leariR fron^ 
Beaufobre, voU i. p. 466. He elfe where ob- 
ferves that this is the language of the Magi, 
$he Cabbalifts, and op^ny of ^he^Greek phi- 

lofophers* 
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Jdfophewi la>. p. 46 ». re^at^^yiby Whether 
cirGtilnftaiice, ^ that they did not confider the 
dMtic eflcftde as fo far md^f^Breal *a«f t<i be /»- 
i^iky for their tn^tiUini^d- thaf tHe lufnihpus 
fe!)ftatt06 tliifWs feeti by tHe'ii^dftlesdn'the 
mbuot of Virisfigttratfen w^s^ Go^. tb, 470. 
Alfb, though* die Mahttfheafus iaid that- God 
*frAs !adi^Hfiefe andfimpfc, they lajpffefed' that 
h^ ftad real ektetifioft, and was even bduiided 
by the f egiotr^ of darknefs, '\Arith- whifcfrthe 
divine eflehGC did not Mix. lb. 503^ ^^13. 
Auftin, ivhlle fee Was a Manic^^n, thought 
th^t Gda W^ GOf^pbreaJ, and extended,- -lif- 
pi^fed throrigK the world ; and into ifrfihite 
i|)ace ; becaufe, as he obfertes, he coulA fotm 
no idea of afiibftance ths^t had neither ^plicb 
nor ^ten^oii, lb. 473^ Trotn thcfe-cireiim- 
l^ancei wfe nfiay learn in wh^it fehfe to under- 
ftprf 6tlieV philbfbpKcVs^ and diVinfes of thofe 
&rf4y agesj^wheb they ij)eak' of 'thejf;wj^^^^^ 
JppBuaBy; ^rt^^indivi^MnfykiU divine tt- 
Ifence.'^ "^I '- ^" • ^-'^•' i^-- '';— ^:- 

' 1 =nbW ^toetM' to give^Yofrie-afecetfrit of the 
6^ililbtts Sf 'Yoiiie ^ of t1i# ibfHfiian Pafhirs 6q 

ihSTubiVarv^hich,: i;Mibt^irot, • will greatly 

fufprizb thrift^ of^ my i^eaders virho are not 
much actjnaihtetJ wlth^ thriftftin antiquity. It 
is, howdverj^almoft wholly ^taken from tha*^ 
leariied^ankJ excellent crltie Beaufobre. The 
ableft And^moflr orthodox chriftian Fathers, hd 
fdys, vc4.^ ir|>."468, always fay that God is/^ 
ilght^ • and ?i;JuBUme light y arid that all the de- 
Ifflfel |)dwe^f^' which furrouhd ihe Deity' are 
* ■ '' N 4 lights 
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iig^ fif^ A Second $rdiir^ pay I of the jirfi' light. 
ThU ^$ t;he.gieRer^|.ftylc pf.the Fiithers. before 
and .after tlje a>uncil ^f Nip^. The noord^ 
they f^y, ia.a li&Ut, that is ooipe in|a:ti]e worlds 
p.ro(;eeaing froqci the felf-exiftcfit lightj aqi 
pmanatioq of light from lights p. 469. 

The chriftiaas, fays the fame* writer, wh^ 
isvere always unanimous with refpedt to th« 
unity of pod, were ,by po means fo with rcr 
ipeft to his natur^. The fcriptures not being 
explicit op the fabj?6l, each adopted what he 
thought the moft probable opinion, or that of 
the philofophical fchool in which he had beea 
educated. Thus an Epicurean who embrace4 
phriftianity was inclined to clothe the Deity 
with a human form^ a Platonift faid that Qod 
was incorporeal^ and a Pythagorean that lie 
was an intelligent lights ovfire. Another ima-7 
gined that the eflence of God was corporeal, 
but fubtle, and etherial, penetrating all bo-r 
dies. Another, wjth Ariftptle, th^t it had no- 
thing in it of the elements that compofed thi^ 
world, but believed it to be of ?ijiftb nature. 

*' In general," fays n>y author, p. 474^ 
** the idea of a fubftance a^folutely incorporeal 
♦* was not a cofumon idea with chriftians at 
'* the beginning. Whep I, he adds^ confider 
♦' witlj what confidepce TcrtuHian, who 
" thought that God was corporeal, d^wd^ figured^ 
y fpeaks of hi? opinion, it makes me fufpe£t . 
•' that it muft have been the general opinion 
t* of the Latin church. Who can deny, fays 
f* he, that God is a body> though l^e is a fpi-, 
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^^irit? Every fpirit is a bod^/and Bas»iy^r/ijt 
Improper \& ft, Melitoi fa much bpafted of for 
f^ his virtues and knowledge, compoftd* a' tfei- 
*f Hfoto prove that Oodisr corporeal/* -p'/ 4^4, 
' The incorporality of the Fathers, p. 472, 
did not exclude vifihiliiy\ nor in pc^nfequence 
ali fort's ^of cprporality.' For there Would be a 
manifeft contradiction iti faying that corporeal 
.eyes, can fee a being that has abfolutely no ex- 
tanfion. Thofe bifliops alfo, who compofed 
the fcotincil of Conftantinople, which decreed 
that there is an emanation from the divine 
j^ence of an mcredted lights which is, as it 
were, his garment, apd whicH appieared at 
the transfiguration of Chrift, muft have be- 
Jieved-Godto havcbeena luminous fubftance; 
foratrisrimpoffible, that a vifible, and confe- 
jquently a corporeal light, ihould be an ema- 
nation from a pure fpirit. p. 472. 

On the mention of this fiibje^a, it may not 
b6 amifs to obferve, that there was a famous 
difpute arnong the Greeks of the fourteenth 
-century, whether the light which farrounded 
Chrift at his transfiguration was created or 
uncreated. Gregorius Palamas, a famous 
luonk of mount Athos, maintained that it 
was uncreated, ?nd Barlaam maintained the 
pontrary opinion* It was objeded to Palamas, 
jhat aa unpreated light could not be feen by 
inortal eyes. But Leo Allatius attempted to 
remove this difficulty, by faying that if mor- 
tal eyes were fortified by a divine virtue, they 
fwight fee the Deity himfelf. p. 470^ - 

When, 
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WhcDf contiiracs my author, p. 47165 '| 
confider the mannet in which the Greek Fa^ 
thcrs elxplain the incarnation of Cbriji^ I cati-^ 
pot help concluding that they thought the d?-- 
'Vine nature corporeal^ The incarnation, fay 
they, 18 a porfe^ mixture of the two natures^ 
|hc ipiritual and fiibtle nature penetrates the 
material and corporeal nature, till it is dif-r 
perfed through the whole of that naturCf ati4 
mixed entirely with it, fo that there is no 
place in the material nature t})a): )§ yoi^ df i^^ 
^iritual nature, p. 476. 

Clemens of Alexandria fiiy s, in fd Uaany 
words, that God is cnrporeah Encychpedie^ Arrr 
tide Jmmaterialifm, Jufiin fays, A|l fubftaiice, 
which, on account of its tenuity, cannot be 
fubje£t to any other, has nevprtheleft 91 io^l 
which conftitutes its effence. If we call God 
incorporfafy it ip not that he is fo in reality, 
but to fpeak of hiin in the moft refpei^sibld 
manner/ It i» becaufe the effence of Gb^ 
cannot be perceived, and that we are not fen^ 
^bleof it, that we calUt incorporeal; lb, 

TertuUian believed God to be a body, bie-r 
caufe he thought th^t what was not a body Wafr 
nothings He fays, when we endeavout tq 
form an idea of the divinity, we tannot con- 
ceive of it but as a very pure luminous air^ 
diffufed every ^here. Beaufobre^ p* 477. 
Origen obferved that the word incorjrorinlii 
not in the Bible, p, 484 ; and Jerom re-r 
proached him with making God corporeal: 
Maximus did not believe itljc immenjity of th^ 

' divine^ 
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^iirine fubftancp^^ xxqt cQui^f^y.fif tbgic who 
thought hinjL<;orppr(^lj becajufc ^t w^s ^spj^^- 
im with ihem^ that twQ fublUnoffS <:auld aof 
]k ia the fame, plac;e at ., the i^oie tinji^,^ 
p. 475. ./ Auftin f^ys that .Cod, is ^ Jpi-^ 
ptual U^ht^ and that this light is no other th^l^ 
, trMtb. I§ truth nothing, fays het becaufe it 
is. not dlffufpd thfough fpace, finite or infi* 
pite, p. 481, Jhis i^ Jthe very language of 
the Magi, 

Thofp pair^ges of fcppture^)7vhich fpeak of 
God as 2Lj/pinty were fo far from deciding this 
pontroverfy in favour of the, im,9aateriality of 
the divine eflence, that thofe chriftians, jvho 
believed God to be corppreal alledged, in fa- 
vour of their opinion, that.yery expreffioij of 
pur Saviour, that God is a fpirit. Can you, 
fays Gregory Nazianzen^ conceive of a fpirif 
without conceiving motion^ and diffufion^ pro- 
perties ^which agre? pnly to body.,, Origea 
fays that every fpirit, according tQ the proper 
and l^ipple notion of the word, fignifies a 
i)ody. This is confirmefi by Chalcidius. Th^ 
idea of a fpjrit, according to the ancients, was 
nothing but an invifible^ Hying, thinking, 
free, and immortal being, which has within 
itfelf the principle of jts adioqs and motions, 
p. 485. 

If the mo^er^ metaphyfician be fhbcked at 
wh^t he has heard already, what will he fay 
pf the Antbropmorphites^ who maintained 
that God had even a human, form ? and yet 
B^aufobre fays, p. 502,^ that thi^ err^or is fo 

aacientjj 
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ancient, thatnt is^hatrdly pofliblc tp.fifjd'thp 
origin of it. Thdy fuppofed that God bad j^ 
body; fubtle. likfe Hgbt, but^^with Qrg^m ^- 
aftly like: the .aufman body> nOr for nec^ty 
but for ornament^ briieving it tpi b& the moft 
eKcdlent. of all forms. This opinion n>uil; 
bare beep very common intheEaftt The con- 
trary opinion ^-as evfen confidered as herefy, 
becaufe it tvas tb© opinion of Simon. Magus. 
Melito^ bi/hop of Sardis, . wrote in favour of 
this' opinion, and though it was combated 
by Novatian in the Wieft, and by Origen in 
the Eaft, it ftill kept its ground in the church, 
The monks, who' foon became very power- 
ful, undertook its defence, and almoft all the 
anchorites of Nitria were fo attached to it, 
that, on this ^ccount, they raifed violent fe- 
ditions agajqft their i)atriarch Theophilus, and 
exclaimed againft the memory and writings of 
Origen. p. 502. 

They who did not believe the immfenfity of 
God, believed, peverthelefs, his ' injinityy be-? 
caufe he knows all things, arid a^s every 
where, There is but one true God, fays {he 
^luthoi* of the Clementine Homilies.. He is 
adorned with the ;noft etccdknt form\ he pre-- 
ildes over all beings, celeftlal and terreftrial, 
^nd c(mdu£ts all events. He is. in the world, 
as the heart is in the man) and ffom him, as 
from a centdr, there is cobtintially difFufed a 
-vivifying and incorporeal virtue, whic^ anW 
•inates and fupports all things, p. 507,, 

A* 
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J\s we come nearer to the prefent time, we 
flial 1* find that the metiaiphyrical turn of thofe 
who are ufually cdWcA Jchoohrien^ refir^upoa 
tlie notions of ahe early Fathers, as will' ap-' 
pear more diftinftly when I recite their opi- 
nions concerning the human foul ; but ftilf 
fome of the properties of matter were afcribed 
to fpirits eveh till very near our times. It is 
fomething remarkable, however, that we find 
in the works of Gregory the Great, who 
flouriflied in the fixth century, expreflions 
more nearly approaching to the modern lan- 
guage than any that were generally ufed long 
after his time. The only queftion is whether 
he had precifely the fame ideas to his words. 

He fays that God penetrates every thing 
without extenuation, and furrounds every 
thing with extenfion ; he hfuperior et inferior 
Jine loco^ amplior fine latitudine, Juhtilior fin^ 
exteniiattone. Speaking of Satan going out 
from the prefence of God, he fays, how can 
be go from him who per mdlem corporis nuf^ 
qiiam efiy fed per in^ircumfcriptam fubflantiant 
nifquam deeft ? Opera, p. 6. H. I. 

Damafcenui, who wrote in the eighth cen- 
tury, fays that God is not in^oco^ for he is a 
place to himfelf, filling all things, and him- 
felf ^mhtdicmg^ ftompk^ens J all things; for 
he, without any mixture, pervades all things^ 
omnia perrj^eaf: Opera, p. 281. 

Photius, in the ninth century, fays that God 
IS not-in the .World as created beings are, but 
in a more fubllme .manner ; th%t he is in every 
* '^ . thing. 
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thing, arid above ill things ; 'that he is iii alJ: 
things by his operation, but £hdt his a£f being" 
his fubfiance^ one may truly fay he is^ bditt' 
in adt and fubffincej eVery ' Wherfe; Duping 
vol. vii- p. 109. * ' 

Gau tier of Mauritania, in the twelfth ceri- 
tUry, maintained againft Thierry, that 'God Js 
dmniprefent by his eflfcricei as Well as by his 
power. lb. vol. x. p. 173. 

T. Aquinas, alfo, and the other Ichoolmerif 
fay that God is every where by his ejfence^ as 
well as his^o^^r. Summa, p. 28 1, He fays 
farther, that God is a pure a€l^ pur us aSiusi 
p. 7, that he is iii all places and all things^ 
not excluding other things, but as containing 
them^ hot contained by them: and as the 
whole foul is in every part of the body, fo 
the whole Deity is in all, and every thin^. 
T>€us tofus ejt in omnibus etjingulii. p. 7, i6^ 
If they had any ideas to this , language, which 
indeed is faoteafy to fuppofe, they muft have 
confidered the divine eflerice as not deffi'tiitecof 
cxtenfion, arid iii this ftate tlie"*6pinioV* coii^ 
tinned till the reforniiatidri. '^ -- i^;ljJ*3 e 

Grellius, giving a ftimmaiy'^eW''d^ 
Ivas generally afferted concernmg*'G6d','''th^?i^^ 
tions the following pofitioris, 'whufff hejitllly 
confiders as contradidlory; that Gbd ,i§^ifii- 
finite (with refpefit to inimenritypand yet 
wholly contained in the fmall^ft particle*' of 
duft, or point of fpace; that'^'helb.exift's,m 
any whole body, thatthereis ho' ^Tt of the 
body that is not full of God, nor, on the 
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6dier hand^ is there any - part of tfhc divi|ie 
cffencc* that I is %6t in the ,body. De Deo^ 

cap. 27. •■•..■', '. " 

Bajle fays .that> till Defcartesj all doftors, 
divines and philofophers gave extenfion to fpi- 
rit, an infinite one to God> and a finite ode to an^ 
gels and rational fouls. He and his followers, 
lay* the writers of the Encychpedie- (Article 
Immenfite) .firft denied that God' was prefent 
any where by his fuijiance^ but only by his 
knowledge and power^ having no relation to 
place ; that otherwife he would be extended 
and corporeal, for he made extcnfioa to be a 
proper definition of matter. 
^ Beaufobre, indeed, fays,vol, u p. 48 2, that phi- ^ 
lofophers before Defcartes made the extenfion 
of fpirits not to be material, nor compofed of 
parts, and that fpirits are, with refped to the 
place that they occupy, tdti in toto, et toti iu 
Jingulii partibus. The Cartcfians, fays hc^ 
have overturned alL thefa opinions ; maintain*- 
ing that fpirits have no extenfion^ nor local 
prefence. But he adds this fyfleih is reje6i:ed 
as abfurd.^ ,It has aj^earcd, however, that 
local prefence was not admitted by all the wri- 
ters here referred to. 

Some very refpe£iable writers^ fince Del^ 
cartes, have rejefted his metaphyfical notions* 
Thus Beza, in aiifwer to Marnix, wlio main- 
tained that the divine omniprefence refpedted 
his pwoer and majefiy only, aflfertcd his proper 
and fubftantial immenfity, Beaufobre, vol. i/ 
p. 507. - '-. - - , 

We 
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. We:{haH t1^<; kfs .wQnder-#fiPcfcaitieRV mcv 
taphyfical refinementB with_ rcfpeft to ^the di- 
vine ejence ahd pr^Jencey when we conficjcr the ^ 
manner in which he proved the ietng of* God. 
rie diicoyered within himfelf the idea of art 
eterhai, infinite, and aU-per|e<^ being. But 
every idea having an archetyjpe, this muft have 
one; and exijience. being, i pcrfedion, this 
perfed being, or God| muil aduaUy and ps^r 
ceflarily exift* 

s EC 1 1 6 N r.xyt 

Jln j^ccount of the 'different Opinions that i?dvc 
'- been fnaint«iinei concerning the soul. 

THE f^a^eof opinion^ telatiitg to the di^ 
vine ejfence is a fufficient guide to us; with 
refpec^ to the dodtrine ebncer];^ing the human 
fouly and other finite intelligences, as they ne- 
ceflarily Gor^cfpond to one another. But for . 
this reafon, in order to gatin ii|tke fatisfadlioa - 
with refpe£t to either fubjefti ^e rtiuf^; ex- 
amine them b<?th feparately* i I.fiiall^ tkdre- 
fore, in this leftion, go oyer the fame gr^Ujic} 
as in the laft, in order to fejf<^ what has been 
advanced concerning the hmnfnjhul^ as, dL^liji^ 
from the Divine Beings Apd this will be tlie 
more ufeful, as it will, at the fanie tifnc^ flipw 
the derivation of the phtlofophic^l do<3^i;ine 
on this fubje<ft in the Wefterrt part of the 
world, frQm the Oriental fyftem. So that inr 

th«' 
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tfie more ancient times, there was no material 
difference of apiniori with refped to it. And 
the.matiy wild opinions that have been enter- 
tinred in later times will be an inftrudive 
wartiing to iis, of the corifequence of depkrt- 
in^frpin thedi'dates of revelation \ which are 
?ndeed thofedf the foundeft fbilojophy^ and of 
■common fenfe. 

PART. I. 
1!he Opinions of the Heathens ^?W Jews. 

THE opinion of the ancient P^{>^^OTi' con- 
cerning the foul is clearly enough expreffed in 
the following yerfe from the Oracles of ^S^; 
roafler^ whetHer they be genuine or not. 1 



T^ey are all produced from oiih fif-e. Souls 
were,' therefore, of the nature of fire. 
We find, ho^i^Vef, in tater 'tirftes,' feveral 
dtttln'Aidfts'With refpfed to the foul in th^ 
Ei^feVrf part bf^ the World ; and thefe alfo 
^^e Copied, >pvith feme variation,' by the 
GVieks and chHfti^ns. The hypothefis of two 
JiMhy ohebf'k cefeftial filbftafice, or the raf 
tiotia! foul, dhd the othet material/ the feat 
df thd paffidri^ 'VaS Very geilei^ally' receivedl 
if ^ag, fa^^ Bemfotfre '(vol.'iii'p. 420.) th^t 
of tht Magi, the Chaldeans, and Egyptians • 
" O and 
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and Pythagoras and Plato had it ftom theffl# 
It was alfo an old opinion in the Barbaric phi- 
lofophy, that man derives his body from the 
earth, his foul, ^'^x'^y from the moon, and his 
fpirit, TffvtMi^ot^ from the fun ; and that after 
death each of them returns to its proper ori- 
gin* ib. vol. i* p, 309. We find, alfo, fome 
difference of opinion writh refpe£t to the 
place where the fouls were difpofed of after 
death. The Chaldeans thought that the place 
of departed fpirits was above the worlds but 
the Greeks thought it was below, Stanley by 
Le C/erCy p. 175. 

We have no very fatisfadtory account of the 
philofophy of the Chinefe. It appears, how- 
ever, that Confufius believed no future ftate 
of rewards and punifhments. Being afked 
what angels or fpirits are, he aniwered they 
are air^ and this fays Leland {Necejpty of Re-^ 
relation y vol. ii. p. 295,) is the notion that the 
Chinefe' have of the foul. They look upon 
it to be a material thing, though highly ra- 
refied. 

When we come to the Greek philofophy^ we 
find a confiderable variety of opinions with 
refpect to the eflefice of the foul; but all of 
them, who believed that there was properly 
any fuch thing as a foul, held the opinion of its 
being an emantit ion from the Divine Being. Cud- 
worth fays, p. 38, 39, that all' the ancients 
who aflerted the fouPs immortality, held that 
it was not generated, or made out of nothing j 
for that then it might return to nothing, and 
I therefore 
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therefore they commonly began with proving 
its pre-exiftence, proceeding from thence to 
prove its permanency after d^ath. And Ci- 
cero fays that it was a principle univerfally 
acknowledged, that whatever is born, and 
has a beginning, muft alfo have an end, 

Dicsearchus, fays Cicero [Tufc. ^e^ p. 64, 
Ed. Glafg.) wrote three books to prove that 
the minds of men are mortal ; but in another 
place he fays, tha^ he maintained that there 
was no foul. Ariftoxenus faid that the foul 
was harmony^ and Xenocrates that it was 
number, ib. p. 26, 2j. And according to, 
him, ib. p. 38, Pherecydes Syrius was the 
firft that taught that the. minds of men are 
Jempiternos^ eternal, in which he was followed 
by his difciple Pythagoras. Pherecydes had 
that opinion from the Eaft. 

Thales (fays Cicero, in his Book of Confix 
• lation) fays that Apollo himfelf declared that 
the foul is a part of a divine fubflance^ and 
that' it returns to heaven as foon as it is dif- 
engaged from this mortal body. Allthephi- 
lofopherS of the Italic fchool were of this fen- 
timetit. It was their conftant do6lrine, that 
fouls defcend from « heaven, and that they are 
not only the works of the Divinity, but a par- 
ticipation of his eflence. Ramfay, p. 271. Ac- 
cording to Diogenes Laertius, Thales maintain- 
ed that the foul is immortal, becaufe that from 
which it is taken [a^oenrao-lai ] is immortal. 
Gali^s Philofophid Generalise p. 178. Euri- 
pides alfo, (according to Cicero, Tufc. ^ejl. 

O 2 p. 56) 
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p. 56) held that the mind was God, and that 
if God be either anima^ oxfire^ the fame muft 
be the mind of man ; or if it be ^^fiftbfub- 
Jlance^ of which Ariftotle fpeaks, it muft be 
the fame both with refpeft to God and the 
foul. 

It is the dodlrine of Plato concerning the 
foul that makes the greateft figure of thofe of 
the Greek philofophers, and that which the 
chriftians have made the moft ufe of. I fliall, 
therefore, give a fuller detail concerning it. 
He diftinguifhed three forts of fouls ^ differing 
in purity and perfedlion, the unvoerfal fouU 
thofe of the fiars^ and thofe of men. Beau- 
fobre, vol. ii, p. 362. Of thofe he diftin- 
guifhed two parts, the fuperior, which was an 
emanation from the Deity himfelf, and the in- 
ferior, which derived its origin from the more 
fpiritual part of matter, lb. vol. i, p. 379» 
559. But according to Cicero, {l^ufc. ^eJL 
p. 27) Plato fuppofed the foul to be tbreefoldj 
and placed reafon in the head^ anger in the 
breaji^ and AtHirtfubter pnsecordia, 

Plato's account of the caufe of the defcent of 
the foul hz^ fomething peculiar in it, but which 
was not unknown in fome of the Oriental fyf- 
tems. Others fuppofed that they were condemn- 
ed to a confinement in thefe bodies for offences 
committed in apre-exiftent ftatej wherfeashe 
reprefents \\ic\t defre of tbefe mortal bodies to have 
been their original fin. JHe fuppofed, fay^Beau- 
fobre, vol. ii, p. 332, that fouls v^eretbuch- 
ed with a fecret defire to unite themfelves to 
bodies, and that this ter reft rial thought was a 
4 weight 
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weight which dragged them to this lower 
world. The Eflenes, he fays, had the fame 
opinion. The following is his poetical ac- 
count of it from Ramfay, p. 288. '* Plato 
^' fays that every foul that follows faithfully 
** the fublime law remains pure, and without 
*^ fpot ; but if it content itfelf with neftaf ' 
** and ambrofia, without following the cha- 
*' riot of Jupiter, to go and contemplate truth, 
** it. grows heavy, its wings are broken, it 
** falls upon the earth, and enters into a hu- 
*' man body, more or lefs bafe according as it 
^' has been more or lefs elevated ; and that it 
** is only after ten thoufand years that thefe 
*^ fouls are re-united to their principle, their 
** wings not growing, and being renewed in 
« lefs time." 

According to the Platonic philofophy, there 
muft be fomething very corporeal in the com- 
pofition of the fouls of the wicked. Socrates, 
in the Phaedo, fays that the fouls of thofe who 
minded the body,' and its appetites and plea- 
fures, having fomething in them ponderous 
and earthy, miift, after their departure out 
of the body, be drawn down to the earth, 
and hover about the fcpulchres, till they enter * 
again into bodies fuited to their former na- 
ture. But that they who live holy and excel- 
lent lives, being freed from thofe earthly 
places, as from prifons, afcend to a pure re- 
gion above the earth, where they dwell ; and. 
thofe of them who were fufficiently purged 
by philofophy live all their time without the 

O 3 body, 
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body, and afcend to ftill more beautiful habi* 
tations* Leland^ vol. ii, p. 307. In his tenth 
book of Laws^ he fays, that thofe who have 
been guilty of finaller fins, do not fink fo 
deep as others, but wander about near the 
furface of the region ; whereas they that have 
finned more frequently, and more heinoufly, 
fall into the depth, and into thofe lower .peaces 
which are called Hades, ib. p. 313. 

* It is generally acknowledged that there is 
great uncertainty with refpedl to the opinion 
of Arijiotle oii this fubjed:. It is probable that 
he was fometimes inclined to the opinion of 
man having no foul diftincl from the body; 
as when he fays, according to Plutarch, that 
fleep is common to the foul as well as the bo- 
dy. But when he fpeaks of the foul as a fub- 
ftance diftin£l from the four elements, and 
makes it to be ajifth kindof fubfiance^ it fhould 
feem that he meant to declare himfelf to be 
of the opinion of thofe who held the foul to 
be of divine origin, and to be eternal. Cud* 
worth fays that it rauft needs be left doubtful 
whether he acknowledged any thing immortal 
in us or not. p. ^s^, 

Cicero^ when he fpeaks as a phllofopher, 
feems to adopt the fentiments of Plato with 
refpeft to the foul. He fays, Humanus ani- 
mus^ decerptus ex mente divina^ cum nulla alio 
nifi cum dco ipfo (Ji hoc fas Jit dt5lu) comparari 
poieft. Leiand, vol. ii, p. 326. ■ 

*V In all the firft book of Tufculan Qu^fti^ 
" ons," fays Mr. Locke ^Jji^yy vol. ii, p^ 

j6o} 
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16©) " where he lays out fo much of his read- 
*' ing and reafon, there is not one fyllable 
*^ ihewing the leaft thought that the foul was 
*^ an immaterial fubftance, but many things 
•' directly to the Gontrary-«-That which he 
•^ . feems moft to incline to was, that the foul 
*' was not at all elementary^ but was of the 
*' fame fubftance with the heavens, which 
^* Ariftotle, to diftinguifh it from the four 
** elements, and the changeable bodies here 
*/ below, which he fuppbfes made up of them, 
*' called ^inta EJJentia. In all which there 
^.' is nothing of immateriality, but quite the 
*•- -contrary.'* . 

• He , adds farther, that ** the expreffions 
*^ which <lrop from him, in feveral parts of 
^^^ the book, evidently fhew that his thoughts 
^ went not at all beyond matter. For ex- 
*1 aniple, that the fouls of excellent men and 
*^ wonien afcended into heaven, of othera 
*^ that they remained here on earth : that the 
^* foul is hot, and warms the body : that, as. 
** it leaves the body, it penetrates, and divides^ • 
*' and breaks through our thick cloudy moift 
*^ air : that it ftops in the region of fire, and 
*^ afcends no farther, the equality of warmth 
*^ and weight making that its proper place, 
** where it is nourifhed, and fuftained with 
*^ the fame things wherewith the liars are, 
*' nourilhed and fuftained ; and that by the* 
*^ conveniency of its neighbourhood it fhall 
*> there have a clearer view, and fuller know-, 
^> ledge, of the heavenly bodies :. that thje. 

O 4 '' foul. 
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" foul alfo, from this height, fliall have a 
*^ pleafant and fairer. profpeft of the globe of 
*^ the earth, the difpofition of whofe parts 
*' will then lie before it in one view : that it 
^^ is hard to determine what confor paction ^ 
" fize, and place, the foul has in the body ; 
^ that it is too fubtle to be feen : that it is in' 
*^ the hum;in body as in a houfe, or a veflel, 
*^ or a receptacle. All which are expreffions 
^ that fufficiently indicate that he had not in' 
" his mind feparated materiality from the idea 
^' of the foul/* To thefe remarks of Mr. 
Locke, I will add that, had any fuch opinion 
as that of an immaterial principky in the mo- 
dern fenfe of the word, been known in the 
time of Cicero, who has coUefted and dif- 
cuffed all the opinions of the Greek philofo- 
phers on that, as well as on almoft every other 
queftion of importance, it would certainly 
have been found in his writings. 

It is much doubted, however, whether, in 
reality, Cicero did not give into the Epicu- 
rean and atheiftical nptions of his time ; (ince 
he expreffes himfelf very much to that pur- 
pofe in his private letters ; and it is remark- 
able that Casfar, fpeaking in open fenate, coh- 
iiders all the accounts of what became of men 
after death as entirely Yabulous, andinfucha 
manner as if he well knew he fpo^ the fenT 
timents of all his hearers. 

T\\t Stoics fometimes adopted the common 
philofophical dodrine, and fometimes depart- 
ed from it ; butupofj the whole they may be' 
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ranl^ed with thofe who adopted the principles 
of the Oriental fyftem on this fubjed, as well 
as on feveral others. Mrs. Carter fays, " they 
held both fuperior intelligences, and like- 
wife the fouls of men to be a portion of the 
*' effence of God, or parts of the foul of the 
** world, and alfo to be corporeal and perifli- 
*** able. Some of them, indeed, maintained 
** that human fouls fubiifted after death, but 
** they were, like all other beings, tobe con- 
** fumed at the conflagration. Clean thes 
^* taught that all fouls lafted till that time ; 
** Chryfippus only thofe of the good. Se- 
•* neca is perpetually wavering, fometimes 
** fpeaking of the foul as immortal, and at 
*^ others as perifhing with the body ; and in- 
** deed,'* fhe fays, '' there is nothing but con- 
** fufion, and a melancholy uncertainty to be ^ 
** met with in the Stoics on this* fubjed." 
p. II. 

** M. Antoninus, on the fuppofition that 
*' fouls continue after death, makes them to 
** remain for fome time in the air, and then 
*' to be changed, difFufed, kindled, and re- 
*' fumed into the productive intelligence of 
^' the univerfe. But in another place he vin- 
*' dicates the conduct of providence on the 
** hypothefis that the fouls of good men are 
*' cxtinguiflied by death.'* p. 12. " In ge- 
** neral, however, he holds the language of 
^^ other philofophers on this fubjed, call- 
** ing the foul, uov^j f^Hox^^ 3'siaf awo/Aotpac, and 

^f urrrff oiXy jin<| a^r^^^vutrfAX f». Ji«f. ScC Suicer. 

<^ Thus 
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" Thus alfo Seneca, Dei pars ejl\ and Ma-? 
** nilius, Pars ipfe deorum efiT " Nothing/^ 
fays Mrs* Carter, p. 17, " can excufe their 
•^ idolatry of human nature (on this fuppofi- 
•^ tion) which they proudly and inconfiftentr 
•* ly fuppofed to be perfe<a and felf-fufBcient. 
^* Seneca carriea the matter fo far as, by an 
" implied antithefis, to give his wife man the 
*' fuperiority to God. Even Epiftetus fome- 
** times informs his readers that they are not 
*^ inferior to the gods." 

Galen declares he was quite ignorant of the 
nature of the foul, but that he much fufpedt- 
ed that it was corporeal. Leland, vol. ii, p., 
281. 

Hitherto we have certainly found nothing 
like a proper immaterial foul ^ as it is defcribed 
by modern metaphyficians ; and it is remark- 
able that when we come to the opinions of the 
chrijlian Fathers^ we find that, inft?ad of their 
ideas being more fpiritualized on this fubje(3:, 
they were confiderably more jgrofs than thofe 
of many of the heathens, as we have feen to 
have been the cafe with refpedl to their opi- 
nions concerning the divine effence. But be- 
fore I recite their opinions, I flxaU take fomc, 
notice of thofe of the Jews. 

Prefently. after the time of our Saviour, 
and not much, I imagine, before, the more 
fpeculative of the Pharifees began to^ adopt 
the doftrihe of the heathens concerning the 
foul, as a fubftance . diftind from the body^ 
If we judge by. the hiftory of the.gofpel^ we 

cannot 
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cannot but conclude that this was not then the 
common belief. At leaft Martha, the fxfter 
of Lazarus, does not appear to have known 
any thing of it; nor does it appear from. that 
part of the hiftory, that even the Pharifecs ia 
general had adopted it. And though it be 
faid of the Sadducees, fo late as the year A. D* 
60, as diilinguifhed from the Pharifees, Afts 
xxxiii. 8, that they fay there is no refurreSlionj 
neither angels norjpirit^ it u not certain that 
by fpirit (?-v«u/Aa) in this place is meant the 
foul of a man, efpecially as it is faid of the 
Pharifees that they confefs both^ t» aiA^olt^x^ as 
if there had been in fad; but fivo articles men- 
tioned before. 

Nor is it quite certain that even the opinions 
of the Pharifees in general, in the time of Jo- 
fephus, were quite fo conformable to the no- 
tions of the Gceeks as he has reprefented 
them. That himfelf, Philo, and others, had 
adopted that fyftem is evident enough ; but 
the difpofition of Jofephus to accommodate 
his hiftory to the tafte of his readers, and his 
defire to recommend his nation and religion to 
Jiis matters, are well kno\yn. *, 

There can be no doubt, however, but that 
after the age of Jofephus the philofophizing 
Jews went into all the depths of Oriental 
myfticifm. Philo Judseus calls the human 

foul, a7ro<r7ra(r|5Aa, or cc7rotv?»<r[Jt,»j from the Deity. 

Gak^s Phikfophia Generalise p. 370. The 
Cabbalifts, as I mentioned before, fuppofed 
that fpirits are made not from nothing, but 

from 
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from the Holy Ghoft : and that fpirits pro- 
duce fpirits, as ideas produce ideas. Beau-^ 
fobre, vol. i, p. 588, 590. They alfo thought 
that the foul, being an emanation from the 
Deity, had the power of multiplying itfelf 
without end, becaufe every part of the Deity 
is infinite; fo that they believed that all fouls 
were contained in that of Adam, and finned 
with him. ib. vol. ii, p. 288. Like the 
Greeks, the Jews in general, in the time of 
JoCephus, thought that the place of departed 
fouls was under the earth. 



PART. II. 

^he Opinions of the Christian Fathers to^ 
thejixtb Century. 

WE find nothing faid by any chriftian wri- 
ter concerning the foul before Juftin Martyr, 
who had been a Platonic philofophcr, and 
who, ufing their language, fpeaks of fouls 
as emanations from the Deity. Beaufobre, voK 
ii, p. 350. • 

But as this doftrine of the high defcenf of 
the foul has not the leaft countenance in the 
fcriptures, we foon find that it did not meet 
with a hearty reception among chriftians, and 
that it was abandoned by all who were riot 
peculiarly addided to philofophy. Irenaeus 
exprefsly denied the tranfmigration of fouls ; 
he believed that they were immortal only 

through 
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through grace, and maintained. that thofe of 
the wicked (hall ceafe to be after they (hall 
have been tormented a long time. Dupin^ vol. 
i, p. 60. 

After this time we iind that the do<£triiJe 
of ^.dLixtO. materialifm crept i^to the chriftian 
church, and it is not eafy to fay ' from what 
iburce it came. Poffibly, however, thofe wbo 
ufed this language did not, at firft, at Icaft, xli£- 
fer from other philofophers ; but confideriftg 
vrhat their ideas oi fpirit really- were, thought 
(and it was certainly with rcafon) that the 
term body was more juftly applicable to it. 

The moft det^mined matelrialift in chrifti- 
an antiquity isTTertullian, who wrote his trea- 
tife De Anima, on purppfe to explode the phi- 
lofophical opinion of the dejient of the foul 
from heaven. He maintained that the foul is 
formed at the fame time with the body, and 
that as the body/produces a body, fo the foul 
produces a foul. Dupin, vol. i., p. 79. 

To what, fays Tertullian, did Chrift, when 
he died, defcerid ? To the fouls, I prefume, 
of the. patriarchs; but why, if there; bejno 
fouls under the earth ? If it be not a body^ it 
is nothing. Incorporality is free from all con- 
finement, from pain or pleafure. Alfo all the 
inftruments of its pain or pleafure muft be 
body. Opera^ p. 268. *The foul of Adam, 
he (ays, p. 284, came from the breath of 
God. But. what is the breath of God but 
vapory fpir it us ? 

Arnobius^ 
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Arnobius,. in oppofition 10 the philofopherd, 
maintained that it was human vanity that gave 
the foul a defcentfrom heaven, that it is cor- 
poreal and mortal in its own nature; that 
the fouls of the righteous obtain immortality 
by the divine fpirit which Jefus Chrift unites 
to them ; but that thofe of the wicked are to 
be confumed by fire, and will be annihilated 
after long torments. Beaujobre^ vol. ii, p. 

413- 

This writer argues much at large, that the 
foul is wholly incapable of fenfation or re- 
flexion without the body. After fuppofing 
the cafe of a child cut off from all commu- 
nication with the world, and barely fed, in a 
hole, without light, he concludes that he 
would be deftitute of all knowledge, except 
of the very few ideas that he would necefla- 
rily acquire by his fenfes in that confined fi- 
tuation. And he concludes with faying. 
Where, then, is that immortal portion of di- 
vinity ; where is that foul, which enters into 
the body, fo learned and intelligent, and which 
with the help of inftruftion only recollefts its 
former knowledge ? Opera^ p. 34. 

Origenfays it was not determined by th€ 
church whether a foul was produced by ano- 
ther foul, whether it be eternal, or created for 
a certain time ; whether it animates the body, 
or is only confiiied in it. But himfelf, being 
a Platonift, held that fouls had been from efer- 
nity^ .that they are fent into bodies as into a 
prifon, for a puniftiment of their fins. Dupin> 

YoL 
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Vol. i, p. no. Of courfe he believed the 
tranfmigration of fouls. Beaufobre, vol. ii, 
P- 452. So alfo did the Cabbalifts. The 
Jews, however^ limited the tranfmigrations to 
three, which they feem to have taken from 
Plato, who admitted no fouls into heaven but 
thofe which had diftinguifhed themfelves by 
the prad:ice of virtue in three, incorporations, 
ib. p. 495. The Manicheans allowed five 
tranfmigratic3ins ; but the fouls of the eledi^ 
they faid, went immediately into heaven, p. 
499. 

Among the later Fathers, we find three-opi- 
nions relating to the origin of the foul. Firft, 
that fouls were created when the body was 
ready to receive them. ib. p. 353 ; another that 
they came from God,, and are inclofed in the 
male feed j another that the firft foul, viz. that 
of Adam, was made of nothing, and that all. 
the reft came from this by ordinary generation. 
It was to this opinion that Auftin inclined, ib. 

P- 354- 

He was, how:evcr, far firom being deter- 
mined in his ppinion on this fubjeft, and fome- 
times expreffes himfelf in fuch a manner as 
if he thought the foul to be no fubjlance^ but 
only a property. , He faid that the foul has no 
corporeal dimenjionsj but that reafon and . the 
Joul are one. Dupin, vol. iii, p. 131. He 
exprefsly denied, however, that the foul is 
2i\iy part of God^ p. 161, and fays that God's 
breathing upon Adam either was his fqul, or 
that which produced it j but he does not de- 
termine 
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tcrmint whether fouh are created datly^ or 
not. 

Before his time Gregory Nyffenus held that 
fouls are formed at thfe fame momtnt with the 
body } and he fiift, I beHevc, made ufe of an 
expreflion which was long retained in the 
chriftian fchools, and was the fource^f much 
metaphyfical fubtlety, viz. that stbe foul is 
equally in all parts of the body. Dupin» vol.- ii, 
p. 277. It was afterwards added more dif- 
tin<9:ly, that the whole foul is in eyery part of 
the body. 

The opinion of the immateriality of the 
foul does not fecih to have tended to a fettle- 
mcnt before the fifth century, when the quefti- 
on feems at length to have been^ in a manner^ 
decided by CI audianus Martiertus^ aprieft of 
the church of Vienne, whofe :opimons> and 
manner of treating the fubjeft, are niuch 
commended by Dupin. 

In this century iEneas Gazoeus had main- 
tained that fouls are fenfible oP ^nothing with- 
out the body. Jkipin, vol. ivj p: 1 87. Gctai- 
nadius had advanced that God only is iiacor- 
poreal, ib- p.. 185, and Fauftus ;Regtfenfis 
had fupported the fame opinion more, largely, 
alledging the authority of Jcrdm and' Qiffi- 
anus, and urging that the feul is ioclofed'in 
the body, that it is in heaven or hell, andiron- 
fequently in fame place ^ and that if it^'was 
not in place it would be e^ery where y which is 
true of God only. 

It 
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It is to this writer that Mamertus repHes. 
But notwithftanding the excejQive applaufe he 
has met with, it will be feen that his ideas on 
the fubje<3: would not be entirely approved by 
the more acute metaphyficians of the prefent 
age. la his reply to Fauftus, he fays, That 
every thing that is ineorporeal is not uncreated, 
that the volitions of the foul have their effedt 
in place^ but arenot made in place ; that it has 
neither length, breadth, nor height, that it is 
Tiot moved upwards or downwards, or in a 
<:ircle ; that it has neither inward nor outward 
parts ; -that it thinks, perceives, and imagines, 
in all itsfubjlance ; that we may fpeak of the 
quality of the foul, but no man knows how 
to exprefs the quantity of it. It is neither ex-- 
tended^ nor in place. -IDu^my vol.iv , p. 151. 

In fopie of his expreflions we find the pe- 
culiar opinions of Defcartes. For he fays the 
foul is not different from the thoughts^ that the 
foul is never without thought, for it is all 
thought \ and that heaven and hell are not 
different places^ but different Conditions, ib. 
p. 152. 

- But. J queftion whether any modern me- 
taphyfician will think him fufficiently ac- 
curate, or indeed, cohfift'ent, in faying that 
the fotol is the l^e of the body^ that this life is 
equally in all and in every part of the body, 
and that therefore the foul is in no place* ib. 
153.- It feems to have been this confounding 
of they&«/and the life^ which is only a pro^ 
petty ^ and not 2ifubjiance^ that gave rife to the 

P palpable 
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palpable abfurdities of all the fcboolmen, who 
maintained tKat there was a whole foul in every 
fart of the body^ and yet that one man had 
but one foul. And analogous to this is their 
other paradox concerning God, viz. that he 
is completely in every poffible place. , 

Mamertus^s book is dedicated to Sidonius 
Apollinaris, who, in return, prefers him to 
all the writers of his time, as the mod able 
philofopher, and the mofl: learned man that 
was then among chriflians. As the compli- 
ment he pays him is a very Angular one, I 
ihall, for the entertainment of my readers^ 
infert it iti the note *. 



PART III. 

T^he State of Opinions from the Sixth Century 
to the "Time of Defhartes. • 

THAT we may have a clearer ide» ^ the 
ft^te of opinions concerning the fbtil in wbfit 
are generally called the dark agesy F Ihjill no.te 
ihofe of the raoft confiderable writers that 
have fallen into my hands. 

Gafliodorus, who flouriflied in the begto-^ 
ning of the fixth century, in his treatife 
De Anifffa^ in which he profei^^ to being 

ittto 

* He fays that he was an abfolute mafter of all A\t fci- 
€nces,that the purity of his language equalled or furpafleA 
Terence's, Varro's, Pliny's, &c, that he knew how ta 
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into one view what was moft approyad, and 
beft eftablifKed on the fubj^^> maintains that 
the foul has neither length, breadth, nor. 
thicknefs, that the whole foul is« in all ks 
parts (faculties) and that it is of ^ fiery na^ 
ture. He intKnes to. the opinion of the ^/<?- 
rivation of foup from foulsy becaufe he could 
not otherwife account for theibuls of infanta 
being coatamittated with original iin, Opera^ 
p. 429. 

Gregory the Great, in the fixth century^ 
fays Ippera^ vol. ii. p. 209) that the queftioa 
concerning the origin of the foul was much 
agitated among the Fathers ; fome maintaining 

ufe the terftis of logic eloquently ; that his (hort and con- 
cife way of writing contained the.tnoft deep learning in a 
few fentences, and he exprefled the gfeateft truths in a few 
yvords; th^it Jhjs %Ie was not fwelled with empty liyper- 
boleSy and did not degenerate into a contemptible flatnefs. 
In fine^ he fcruples not to compare Y^m with the moft 
tniinent philpfophers, the moft eloquent orators, and the 
moft learned Fathers of the church. He judge?, f«^y5 he^ 
like Pythagoras, he divides like Socrates, he explains like 
Pla.t6, he puz^Ie^ iik^ Atiftotle, he delights like ^fchlnes, 
he ftirs up thfe paflions like Demofthenes, he diverts with a 
picafing variety like Hortenfius, he obviates difficulties like 
Cethegus; he excites like Curio, he appeafes like Fabius, 
he feigns like CraiTus, he diflembles lil$.e Casfar, he advife^ 
like C^to^ hs diffuades like Appius, he pcrfuades like Ci- 
celro. And, if we compare him to the Father^ of the 
church, he inftru<Sls like St. Jerom, he overthrows error 
lik^ Xra^antius, he maintains the truth like St. Auftih, he 
elevates himfelf like St. Hilary, he' fpeaks as fluently 
and as intelligibly as St. Chryfoftoni, he reproves like St. 
Bafil, he .comforts like St* Gregory Nazianzcn, he is co- 
pious h}ce QroTius, and as urgent as Ruffinus ; he relates 
a ftpry as well as Eufebius, he excites like St. Euchcrius, 
he ftirs up like PauHnus, he fupports like St. Ambrofe. * 

P 2 * that 
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that it defcended from Adam, and others that 
a foul was given to each individual ; and it vsras 
acknowledged that this important queflion 
could not be folved in this life. If, fays he, 
the foul be of the fubftance of Adam, as well 
as the body, why doth it not die with the 
body ? But if it have another origin, how is 
it involved in the guilt of Adam*s fm ? But 
as he concludes with faying, that the latter, 
viz. the doftrine of original Jiriy is certain, and 
the other, viz. the mortality ofthefoul^i is un- 
certain, he feems inclined -to think the foul 
defcended from the foul of .Adam ex traduce^ 
and therefore was pofTibly mortal. 

It is very evident that this writer had a 
notion that the foiil was corporeal, as will be 
feen by a very curious circumftance in what 
follows. He confidered the fouls of faints 
ahd martyrs as continuing in or near their 
dead bodies and relicks. For. he fays, that^ 
as the life of the foul was difcovered by the 
motion of the body while it was living, fb 
after death its life is manifefted by the power 
of working miracles. . But he did not confi- 
der the foul as confined to the dead body j for 
he adds, that many perfbns, whofe minds 
were purified by faith and prayer, \\slA ac-. 
tually feen fouls going out of their bodies 
when they died ; and he relates at large ie- 
. veral hiftories of fuch fouls becoming visible* 
Among others, he fays, that the foul of 
^bot Spes was feen by all the brothers of his 
jnpnaftery, coming out of his. mouth in tlie 

£hape 
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fhape of a dove, and flying aip to heaven* 
•ibid. • ^ 

As we approach nearer the age of the 
fchoolmen, we find lefs of material ifm, but a 
language proportionably more unintelligible, 
though not quite fo remote from all concepti- 
on, as that of our mocfern metaphyficians. 

Damafcenus, in the eighth century, fays (O^^- 
ray p. 282) that " the whole foul is frefent to th^ 
*^ whole body ^ and not part to part^ nor Is it 
** contained in the body, but contains it; as fire 
** contains the red-hot iron, and, living in it, 
*^ performs its funftions/* Though this writer, 
as we have feen, confidered God as notexift- 
ing in place, we fee here that he confines the 
foul of a man to his body. 

From this time the philbfbphical opinion 
of the defcent of the foul ^^z,^ tmrvcrfally iaban- 
doned by chriftians. Agobard, who flourilh- 
ed in ,the ninth century, oonfiders it as a 
queftion decided by divines, that the fodl is 
not 2l part of'ihe divine fuBJlance^ or nature, 
and had W .being* before its union with thfe 
ttoiiy, being created wh^n the body li formed. 
£)upm, vol. vii. p. 182. ' Fredegifus, ' iii the 
fiine centui-y, fays, that fouls are created in 
and %ith th$ body, though the philofopbers 
aflerted the contrary, and Auftin doubted it, 
ib.p.V45. 5 ''; 

' Another doubt, however, continued in this 
century. For Rabanus Maurus fays. It was a 
dubious queftion, whether God created the 
• ' P-3 - fotti 
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foul to be infufed into the hodj^ or whether h 
was produced from the fouls of the father an^ 
mother. He maintained that the foul has na 
particular Jigurej but that it is principally feat- 
ed in the head. ib. p. 164. Hincmarus^ iq 
the fame century, fays, that the foul does not 
move locally, though it changes its will, and 
manners. - ib. p. 50. 

Barnard, in the twelfth century, iays, that 
the foul cannot be in corporeal place^ for that 
things incorporeal cannot be meafured but by 
time., Opera, p. 466. 

Many of the Fathers, we have fecB^ wem 
of opinion that the foul is propagated like the 
body, and that the foul of Adam w^ an ema- 
nation from God. ' But Peter Lombard conn 
4emns thofewho fuppofed the ibul to be 4 
part of God, and fays that it was qreated out; 
pf nothing. SenUntiay Diji. ij. . 

My reader muft excufe meifi in relating 
^he opinion of the famous fchoojman Thomasi 
Aquinas, I fhould not make myfelf perfeQ:ly 
vnderftood. I ihail' endeavour^ however,i to 
i;nake fa)g meaning as inteUi^ble ais . I .well 
can. He fays that the foul is not a body^ bot 
the a^ of the body, faBus. corporis) as keat* 
which is the principle of warmth.;? juftii^.tiia 
foul which is thf ^inciple of life,asmot ft ho<ly, 
but the a<a of a body. This li»bi as if be pcm-r 
^ere<J the foiil ^as a mere properly .of htdy ; 
but treating of the difference between the foiils 
qf men an^ brutes, he fays, that the former. 
|s aliquid fubfijlens^ but the latter was not 
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fubfiftens^ p. i6o. He acknowledges, how- 
ever, with all the Ariftotelians, that the foul 
is the form of the bodjf, p. i6i» Since that by 
means of which <^y thing aSls^ is the form of 
thai to which the aperation is attributed^ p. 
r63. The whole foul, he fay a, is in every 
part of the body, according to the vvhole of 
m perfeSiion and ejfencey hut not according to 
the whole of its ponfiery *p, i68. There is 
but one foul, he fays, to ohe man, difchajgr 
jng the fundions of the intelle£tual, vegeta*!- 
tive, and fenfitive part, p. 165. In order to 
(Bxplaia the mutual adion of the foul and 
body, be fays, p. 160, that the ^^^^/^(J?^/^ wVt 
tutis is opppfite to the cmtaStus qualitatis^ 
;and that body may be touched by wh^t i$ 
incorporeal^ fo that the foul ,may move tb? 

In Pernumia^ whofc. treatife of Natural 
Pbikfopiy v^z% print^ in 1570, the foul 1% 
Md, fcU 85, to be Xhs^jirfi «iSf, primuji^ aSlus,^ 
of the body, and that it iafo united to the 
body, that, withrefpea to its quantity^ itj^ 
'tota in totdi etpars in partem hni with refpei£t 
to itsefencer and ^U xiBfyfultiesy it is tota in 
^ttiy et tota in qualHet parte. In the fa^me 
treatife, the patural and vital b^ap (wUieh be 
ivf% is corapofe^ of the fubftance of the heart ^^ 
tlw ittoft refiiipd (depuriflfisji vapoury of tbe 
bhi^^ and air attrad^ by it) is laid, fpl. 91/ 
to he ^ middle fuhftaoce between the \^^ 
apji the fouU . • ■ . « ;- 
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PART IV. 

^be State of Opinions from the Time of Def^ 
cartes to the prefent. 

THUS ftood the orthodox faith concem-r 
ing the foul till the twne of Defcartcs, who 
introduced quite a new mode of oonfidering 
the fubjed, beginning upon new principles ; 
which was by doubting of every thing, afld 
then admitting nothing but what his own 
confcioufnfefs abfolutely obliged him to admit. 
And yet his writings on . this fubjeft have 
been the means of introducing more confur 
fion into it than was ever known before. 

The Cartefians confidered the Ariftotelian 
doftrine of the foul being the fuhfi ant ial form 
of the body ^ as inconfiftent with its immater 
riality, and confequently deftru£tive of the 
doftrine of its immortality. Hiftorical View^ 
p. 17. Buti in confequence of feparating 
from the idea of the foul every thihg that he 
was not obliged to admit, iDefcartcs defined 
the effence of the foul to confift in thinkifi^^ 
the Evident confequence of which is, that the 
foul is, in fad, nothing but ?i property y and no 
fubjlance at all ; and^ thcrcforfe^ n<JtXvithfland- 
ing his boafting of improving the dbftrine of 
ijnmateriality, he has been confidered by fome 
only as a more acute materialift. 
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It is plain, however, that this was not the 
cafe, and his meaning muft have been, that 
there was. zfubjiance of the foul, and that the ' 
property of this fubftance was to think with- 
out intermiffion, Which he maintained. He 
is, therefore, confidered by others, and efpe- 
cially Mr. Bayle, as having firft eftablifhed 
the true doftrine of an immaterial fubftance, 
intifdy without ex!tenfion, or relation to place. 
And yet I do not fee that his idea of the foul 
could be wholly abftra£led from matter, when 
he luppofcd that the feat of it was xht pineal 
gland. • I therefore think that the proper im- 
material fyftem is of ftill later date, but who 
was the author of it may hot be eafily difco- 
vered. Indeed, nothing was neceffary to 
make the doftrine of the fchoolmen a com- 
plete fyftem of immaterialifm, but the omif- 
fion of a few pbfitions which were inconfiftent 
with it. But in the fame proportion in which 
we cut off. from fpirit every property that it 
was fuppofed to have in common with mat- 
ter, we bring it to a ftate in which it is natu- 
rally impoffible to aft upon matter, or to be 
a£lcd lipon by it. 

Malebranche adopted the fyftem of Def- 
cartes, maintaining that the cffence of matter 
Gonfifta in extenfion, and that of the foul in 
thinking. He therefore faid that the foul 
thihks^ always, and moft of all when it has no 
confcioufnefs of its thoughts. He is alfo faid 
to have been the firft who brought into vogue 
the deftrine of ariimaljpirits. 

The 
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The fyftem of De(cartcs has been generally 
adopted) but with fome improvonents, by 
snore modern metaphyfician^. I do nQt> how- 
ever, find the RxiGt immaterial fyflem in any 
writer earlier than our Sir Kenelm Digby, 
who in his treatiie 0/ the ZwU p- 85, con*' 
£dcr$ it as " the great property of the foul, 
** that it is able to move, and to work, with^ 
^^ out being moved or touched ; that it is in 
*^ no piajce, and yet not abfent from any 
^ place } that it is alfo not in time, and not 
** fubjefl; to it, for though it does confift with 
'^ time, and is while time is, it is not in 
*' time." 

To this dodrine Alexander Rofs, in his 
Pbilofophkal Towhfione^ p. 80, very naturally 
and fepfibly replies, " If the foul be no where, 
•* it is nothing, and if every where, it is 
•* God, whofe property indeed it is to be 
** every where, by his eifence, power, and 
^ providence/* 

The good fenfe of Mr. Locke was evi4ently 
daggered a£ the extravagant portions of the 
fyiCi immaterialifts, though he had not cou-r 
rage, or confiftency, to rejed th^ do<Jirine al- 
together. In oppofition to them, be nfi^ia- 
tains largely {EJJay^ vol. i. p. 259) that fpi-r 
rits are in place^ and capable of motion. Hg 
likewife, maintained^ much at large the pqifi*? 
bility of thinking beiag fuperaddedjto qiatter % 

an4 

♦ Sd eonfidefabic a wriwr as Mr. tocke, having 
maintained the pffihk materiality of the ib^I^ I cm^ 

not 
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pnd was inclined to be : of opinion^ that 
the fouls of mca are only In part immateriaU 

pot fatisfy tnyfelf without giving my reader, in this note, a^ 
idea of his manner of confidermg the fubjefl, by bringing 
together his osoft ftriking argufftents : 

. ^^ We have ideas of mattfr and tbinkingy but poflSUy 
^' (hall never be abb to know whether any mere maieridi 
*^ being thinks or no 5 it being impoflible for us, by the 
•* Contemplation of our own ideSis, Without revelation, to 
^^ difcbver whether omnipotency ha« not given to fomc 
**• fyftems of matter, fitly difpofed, a power to perceive and 
^' think ; or elfe joined and fixed to matter, fo difpofed, 
** a thinking immaterial fubftance : it b^ing, in refpedl of 
*^ our notions, not much nAore remote from our com- 
*' prehenfion, to conceive that God can, if he pleafes, 
f * ffaperadd to matter a faculty of thinking, than that he 
** (hould fuperadd to it another fubflance with the faculty 
f* of thinking ; fince we know not wherein thinking con- 
f* lite, nor to what fort, of fubfhince the Almighty has 
** been pleafed to give that power, which cannot be in any 
^* created being, but merely by the good plcafure and 
f* bounty of the Creator.'* Efayy vol. ii. p. 167. 

This pofitSon he defends and illirftrates very lareely, 
in his letter to the bifhop of Worcefter, fome bf the 
IBofl remarkable paflages of which I fliali fubjoin., 

•* Vou cannot conceive how an extended Iblid lubftanco 
^' fhould thlrik, therefore God cannot make it think. 
^' Can you conceive how your own foul, or any fubfiarMSe, 
*.'^ thinks ? You find, indeed, that you do think, but I 
f* want to be told how the adion of thinking is performed. 
** ThiSj I confdfs, is beyond my conception/' ibid, p. 

./ ** You cannot conceive how a folid fubftance (hould 
f * ever be able to move itfelf. And as little, fay I, are 
"' you able to conceive how a created uhfolid fubfhince 
" Ih6idd move itfelf. But therd mly be fomething in an 
^^ immaterial fubftance that you do not know. I grant it, 
«* and in a material om too. For example, gravitation of 
*< matter towards viatter inevitably fliows that there is 
*' fcMnething in matter that we do not underfhnd, unlefs we 
*' can concim felf-mation in matter, or an inexcitable and 

•' incon- 
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** It IS worth our confideration, fays he, ib. 
** p, 264, whether aftive power be not the 
*' proper attribute of fpirits, and paffive 
** power of matter. Hence it may be con- 
** jedlured, that created fpirits are not total- 
'** ly feparate from matter, becaufe they are 
*• both a<aive and paffive. Pure fpirit, viz- 
** God, is only adive, pure matter is only 
** paffive, thofe beings that are both adlive 
*' and paffive we may judge to partake of 
^' both.** 

*' inconceivable attraSHon in matter, at imtnenfe and in- 
" comprehcnfible diftanpe*." ib. p. i+7» 

" The gravitation of matter towards matter, byways 
** inconceivable to me, is not only a demonftration that 
** God can, if he pleafes, put into bodies powers and 
*' ways of operation above wha: can be derived from oar 
*' ideas of body, or can be explained by what we know of 
" matter, but alfo an unqueftionable and every where vi^ 
*' (ible inftance that he has done fo." p. 149. 

*^ When you can make it conceivable how any cresrtdi 
*^ finite dependant fubftance can move ijffelf, qx a|£fr or 
" flop its own motion (which it muft to be a free ,a|ent} 
^' I fuppofe you will find it no harder for God to bellow 
^* this power on a folid, than an unfolid created fabftance." 
p. i66. ... 

*' He that confiders how hardly fenOtion is, in jOur 
** thought, reconcileable to matter" (it muft be remember- 
ed that Mr. Locke thought brutes t9 be wholly material) 
*' or exiftence. to aily thing that has no extenfien at all, 
*' will confefs that he is very far froth knowing ^hajt his 
** foul is. It is a point which feems to me to be put out 
*^ of the reach of our knowledge. And he who will give 
" himfelf leave to confider freely, and look into the dark 
*' and intricate part of. each hypothefis, will. fcarcely find 
** his reafon able to determine him fixedly for qr againft 
*• the foul's materiality/' p. 168. 

I caa- 
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I cannot help thinking that he who could 
roaintain thefe pofitions, viz* that fpirits exift 
in place^ and have proper hco^motiony that 
matter may be made to thinks that the fouls of 
men are probably in part material^ and alfo 
that the Jouls of brutes are mi immortal^ was 
not far from a proper materialifm ; and that 
to have been confident with himfelf, he cer- 
tainly ought to have declared for it without 
regarding vulgar prejudices. 

Indeed, the tendency of thefe principles to 
matcrialifm was fo evident, that almoft^ all 
the fubfequent defenders of the immmateria- 
lity and natural immgrtahty of the foul have 
difclaimed them. Among others, Dr. Watts 
Jias moft clearly and largely proved {Pbihfo*' 
pbical Effays^ p. 133) &c* that. the neceflary 
co'nfequence of admitting fpirits to. exift ia 
{pace,, arid to, be capable of a proper motion. 
from one- place, to another, ia .jthat they muft 
bai* proper cxtenfiOn, figure; and a corpo- 
real fubftknce. 

f: With, regard to confcious . heings^i whe- 
•* ther created 01; uncreated," he fays (ib. p. 
38 1 j ** I confefs I have no clear idea how they 
** can have apy proper locality, refidence, fi- 
^* tuafion, nearnefs, or juxta-pofition among 
'* bodies, without changing the very efTence 
•* or nature* of them into extended beings, 
*' and making them quite otlier things than 
they are. When we fay that God, the in- 
finite fpirit, is every njohere^ in a ftri<3: phi- 
lofophical fenfe, we mean that he has an 
4 ** im-f 
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^^ immediate and nalimited confcloufnefs of'^ 
^ and agency upon^ all things, and that hid 
^ knowledge and power reach alio to all 
** poflibles, as well as to all adiiial *beingSi 
^* When we fay the foul of man // in Jbh 
•* hdy^ we mean he has a confcioufriefs o^ 
^^ certain motions and impreffions made on 
^* that particular animal engine, and can 
*' excite particular motions in it at plea* 
** fure/' 

This being the only confiftent fyftem of 
immaterialifm, it is that which is held by Mr. 
Baxter, and all the moft approved modern 
writers upon the fubjeft. 

From the whole of this fcdKon, and the 
preceding^ it will appear, that the modern 
idea of an immaterial beiHg i^ by no means the; 
fame thing that was fo denominated by the 
ancients ; it being well known to the learned^ 
as has been fhewn, that what the ancients 
meant by an immaterial being, was only a 
^ner kind of what we fliould now call matter ; 
fomething like air or bnath^ which fiirfl fup- 
plied a name for the foul^ or elfe like jf&*^ ot 
fiame^ which was probably fuggdled by thd 
confideration df the warmth of the living 
body. G>nfequcntly, the ancients did not 
exclude from mind the property of e^ttenjton^ 
and local prefence. It had, in their idea, fome 
common properties with matter, was capable 
of being united to it, of a£ting and being 
aded upon by it, and of moving from place 
to place along with it. 

I But 
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But it was juftly confidered by the moderns^ 
that fuch an immaterial iubdance as this was^ 
in faft, no immaterial fubftance at all, but a 
material one ; it being the c^inion of ail mo* 
dcrn philofqphers (though- it was unknowa 
to the ancient&] that all matter is ultimately the 
iame thing, all kinds. of bodies. difFengag from 
one another only in the ^^e^ or arrmigimmt 
of their ultimate particles, or 4toms» It was* 
therefore, fcen, that if the powers of fenfe- 
tion or thought could belong to fuch a ma- 
terial fubftance as the ancients bad deno»i<* 
nated an immaterial one (being only nn at** 
tenuated kind of matter) it might be imparted 
to the very grojjeji matter ; fincc it is naturally 
capable of the fame attenuation;, and there- 
fore, that they&w/and body^ betng4n reality 
tl^e fanie, kind of iubftance, muft die toge- 
ther. ^ 

TTo avoid this conclufion, of ^hich divines 
entertained a yery unreafonable dread, they 
refi^ned upon the former notion of fpirit, ex- 
cluding from it. every property which it hel4 
in common with matter; making it^ in the 
ftn^ metaphyseal fenfc of the term, an w- 
tnaterhl things without extenfion, that is, ocr- 
cupying. no portion of fpac?^ and therefore 
bearing, no relation to it; and confequently 
incapable of motion from one place to. an*- 
•other. In fa<9:, there was no other method 
of keeping clear of a proper materialjjm. For 
there can be no medium between abfolute ma-^ 
terialifin, and this proper and ilri^ immate- 

rialifm. 
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rialifm. Now what I maintain is, that this 
dread of matemlifm has driven thefe refiners ^ 
among the moderns, to ' adopt a fyftem with 
refpeft to human nature, that is not only con- 
tradidkcd by fad and experience, as I think 
has been fully priced, but is likewife abfurd 
and impoffible. ih itfelf. For liy denying to < 
fpirit every property in common, with matter, 
it ixeceflarily makes them incapable of mutual ^ 
aiiion or influence \ in confequence of wtich it 
will be naturally impoffible that the divtne 
mind fliould either have created matter, or < 
be capable of a^ing ufori it. 



SECTION XVII. 

A brief Biftory of. Opinions «kncernin^ iht 
, State of the Deap* 



AFTER reciting the foregoing .^ries of 
opinions concerning the JauI^ iij ge- 
neral, it may not be amiifs to connder by.it^lf 
what has been thought concerning xX.^ Qpqdi- 
tion between the death of the body s^n^ the 
refurreftion. And the revolutioa of jpginiqps, 
^ith refpeft to this queftion, has been not a 
' little remarl^able. .. . 

It was unqueftionably the opinion of ,tjic 
apoftles and early chriftians, that whatever 
be the* nature" of the foul, its percipient and 
thinking powers ceafe at death ; and they had 

no 
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ho'hl),peyof the reftipratipn of thofe* ppwers, 
butf.ia the general ,refurcedioiji of the dead- 
But wbfej^it wa^ ggnclud-^d thatiricua had,foijla 
diftjqiS froih the bddy,_.and qapjuWe of fub- 
fiftmg after; the body.Wfi^ 4^^^ it^waS; pe- 
<ie£(ffy '|Q\ prQ'yi4e . fgme r^ffpfff^. for them* 
wheife.Jhey might v wait., till, they were .re- 
upitcd to .their refpeftive. bodies^ _ 

: ,Befor,e the coubcil of Elbreneej which was 
h4l4 in the year 1439^ uiidi^r Pope Epgenius 
XV/the clirrent doftrine toth df the.Qr^k 
and Latin churches was, that the fouls of the 
feinM were in dbditis'receptdcUlisy or, as fome 
of them exprefled it, in exterioribus atriis^ 
where they expected thje refurredioh of theif 
bodies, arid ' the glorification of their fouls j 
and though the Fathers believed all of them 
to be . ha,ppy> yet they did not thhak tbey 
would enJQy. tie beatific vifim before the re- 
furredion. Htjiorkal Fiew^ p. i. How the 
fouls of the wicked were difpofed of^ , little or 
nothing is faid by them* . / .. 

> Ti^^ Cath6iics, as' well as heretics, favs 
Beaufobre^ vbL i. p. 290^ .'believed tha,t,the 
fbiils df the Old Teftament, faints were kept 
ih' pn{6A ik the Jhad^s b^low^ and coiild npt 
bfcf'deR^efed ffoni thence biit by the grace pf 
Chrift Chrift, they fay, when he was in a 
ftatc of death, went and preached to them^ 
ahd brought from; thence a§ many as believed 
in him. Irengfeus itiaintainsd this opinion* 
Dupfrt^ vol. ii p. do. 

Q^ That 
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That the genuine chriftian do<3:rine, of the 
jleep of the whole man till the refurreftion^ did 
however continue in the chriftian churcli, and 
efpecially among thofe who had little irtter- 
codrfe with philofophers, there is fuffidenC 
evidence. Dupin fays, that under the reign 
of: Philip, an aflembly of bifhops was held 
on the account of fome Arabians, who main- 
tained that the fouls of men died, and were 
raifed again with their bodies, and that ^Ori- 
gen convinced them of their miftake, vol. i. 
p. 99. He alfo fayfe that Tatian was oi the 
fame opinion with thofe Arabians, ibid, p. 

It will be more fatisfadory to my readers, if, 
befides this general accdunt, I quQte more pai>- 
ticularlythe fentiments of fome of the chrif- 
tian writers upon this fubjedt. I fliall, there- 
fore, relate what is faid by a few of thofe 
of the middle ages, when the opinion began 
to change. 

Gregory the Great, fays fOpera^ v«oi. i. 
p. 39) that the fouls of fome of the righteous, 
on account of their imperfedlions, are not 
immediately admitted to heaven, though others 
certainly are. But he fays, tlie fouls of all 
the wicked are tormented in hell ; and he 
explains how, like the foul of' the rich man 
in the gofpel, and of the devils, they may be 
tormented with corporeal fire, though they 
themfelves be incorporeal. 

Julian of Toledo, alfo, in tlie feventh cen- 
tury, maintained that the fouls of the wicked, 

im- 
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immediately after death, are precipitated into 
hellj where they undergo endlefs torments. 
Dupin^ vol. vi. p. 44. 

Anfelra fay a [Opera ^ vel. iii. f)/ 1-46) that 
the fouls of good men do not erijoy perfe6t 
happincfs till they be re-united to their bodies. 
And that even then they could not be perfeft-. 
ly happy^ if this union impeded their velocity^ 
in inftantly conveying themfelves from one 
place to another, even the moft diftaht; in 
wWch, he fays, part of their perfedion will 
confifk 

Bernard fays [Operh^- p. 481) that, at the 
refurredtion, the foul recovers \i^ life zxi^fenfe^ 
that is, its knowledge^ and love. But he fays,' 
p. 954, tliat the fouls of the martyrs^ when 
loofed from their bodies, are immerfed in a 
fea of eternal light.- This, however, was 
peculiar to the martyrs, and not the neceifary 
privilege- of all the departed fouls of good*' 
men. Again he fays, p. 290, that the fouls 
of the juft go to reft at death, but not to the 
full glory of their kingdom. And, p. 17 16, K. 
* that though they drink of happinefs, they are 
not intoxicated. 

He hardly feems to think that the wicked 
fufFercd any thing in the intermediate ftate. 
For he fays, ib. that white robes are given to 
the faints, in which to wait till the wicked are 
punifhed, and themfelves are crowned with 
double happinefs. 

In this ftate . continued the doctrine con-i 
cernii^ the dead, through the greateft part of 

0^2 the 
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the dark ages, between the chfiftian Fathers 
land the Reformation. It feems, however, that 
the opinion of the admiffion of the fouls of 
the righteous to a ftate of perfeift happinefs 
in heaven, had gradually gained ground, and 
had become the general opinion in the four-* 
tcenth century. For Pope John X^II. made 
himfelf vei^y obnoxious by reviving, as it is 
laid by Dupin, the opinion of the ancient 
Fathers^ that the fouls of good men do not 
enjoy the beatific vifion till the day of judg- 
ment. He was very ftrenuous in aiferting and 
preaching this dodtrine, contrary to ^the judg- 
ment of the divines ^t Paris^ whom the king 
of France affembled for that purpofe. But it 
IS faid that, on his death bed, he retradted hi^ 
opinion, and acknowledged that fouls, fepa- 
rated from the body, which are purged from 
their (ins,^ are in the kingdom of heaven, and 
in Paradife with Jefus C^irift, and in the com- 
pany of the angels ; that they fee God face to 
face, . and the Divine eflence, as clearly as the 
ftate ajod condition of a foul feparated from 
the body will permit. Dupin^ vol. xii. ,p. 28. 
His fucceflbr, Benedift XII, made a folemn 
decree againft the opinion of his predeceflbr, 
ib. p. 29. But probably the opinipn of In- 
nocent had many adherents, lince it wa* 
thought neceflary a confiderable time after- 
wards to bring a decree of a Council in aid 
of the contrary dodlrine; and, it is remark- 
able that it was by the authority of a pope, 
wjbo was obliged to ufe great, art apd addrefe 
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to gain his point, that the prefent faith of all 
proteftant churches on this article was proper- 
ly eftabliihed. 

In a council fummoned by Eugenius IV, 
to meet at Ferrara, and adjourned to Flo- 
rence, it was decreed that the fouls of tliof^ 
who, after baptifm, have incurred no ftain of 
fin, as alfo the fouls of thofe, who having 
contraded the ftain of fin, whether in thpij^ 
bodies, or diverted of their bodies, have beeij 
purged by the facrifice of the mafs, prayers 
and aims, are received into heaven immedi- 
ately, and clearly behold the triune God as he 
Is.^ Hifioncal f^iewj p. 2. 

The dodrine of the immortality of the 
foul, which implies that of its feparate exift- 
ence after death, being denied by many of that 
age, efpecially by the difciples of Avefroes, 
and other Arabian philofbphers (wKb main*- 
tained one umverjal/ouly the derivation of all 
other fouls from it, and their abforptioa into 
it) it was thought neceffary to reinforce the 
belief of it in another council. Accordingly, 
in the L^teran council, held by Leo X. in 
I 513, it was decreed that the foul is not only 
truly, and of itfelf, and effcntially the form of 
the human body^ as is exprefTed in the canon 
of Fope Clement V, publifhed in the gq-, 
neral council of Vienne, but likewife immor-r 
taly and according to the number of bodies 
into which it is infufed, is fingularly multi- 
plicable, multiplied, and to be multiplied, 
(mutiplicabilis^ multiplkata^ et multiplicandid)^ 
liijiorical Fieijpj p. 6. This certainly impliesi 
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the generation of fouls from fouls, contrary 
to the decifion of Damafcenus mentioned 
above. 

Porriponatius, a philofopher of Mantua, 
net at all intimidated by this Lateran thunder, 
publifhed a book in the year 1516 on the im- 
mortality of the foul; in which he expofcd 
the futility of that argumentation by which 
the followers of Ariftotle had endeavoured to 
prove the immortality of the foul, oa the 
principles of their mafter, by ihewing that 
they either miftook the fenfc of Ariftotle's 
principles, or drew wrong conclufions from 
them. He then examines the hypothefis of 
Ariftotle himfelf, and fhews that the mortality 
of the foul may be as cafily proved by it as 
the contrary. After all this he ftates the mo*- 
ral arguments for the immortality, or rather 
againft the mortality of the foul, under eight 
heads ; and having fhewa that they are weak 
and inconclufive, he infers upon the whole, 
in his laft chapter, that the immortality of 
the foul being a problematical queftion, we 
can have no aflurance of the thing but from 
Revelation ; and that they whp would build . 
immortality upon any other foundation, only 
verify the charafter given to certain felf fuf- 
licient reafoners by the apoftle, namely, that 
frofejjing themfehes wife they became fools. 
Hiftorical View, p. 8. 

Though this doiStrine of the immortality of 

the foul, as a fubftance diftind from the body, 

. is manifeftly favourable to popery, b^it few of 

the 
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the Proteftants appear to haVc had ftrength. of 
inmd to call it in queftion. Luther, however, 
did it, though the oppofition almoft died with 
him. In the defence of his propofitions (in 
1520) which had been condemned by a bull 
of LeoX. he rtmks the- opinions of ihQ na^ 
fural immortality of the foid^ and that of the 
fdiil being the fubjiantial form of the body^ 
among the monftrous opinions "to be found in 
the Roman dunghills of decretals ; and he af- 
terwards made ufe of the doftrine of thejleep 
of the fouly as a confutation of purgatory and 
faint worihip", and he continued in that belief 
to the laft moment of his life. Hijiorical View^ 
p. 15; William Tyndale aMb, the famous 
tranflator of the Bible into Englifh, in defend- 
ing Luther's doftrine againft Sir Thomas 
More*s obje<3:ions, confiders the fleep of the 
foul as the dodrine of the Proteftants in his 
time, and founded on the fcriptures. ib. p. 16. 
Calvin, however, violently oppofed this 
dbftrine ; and this feems to have given a dif- 
ferent turn to the fentimeiits of the reformed 
in general, and Tyndale himfelf recanted 
his opinion. Calvin feems _ to have been 
embarrafled with the fouls of the wicked. He 
fays it is nothing to him what becomes of 
their fouls, that he would only be refponfible 
for the faithful. Hijiorical View^ p. 25. But 
it appears from Calvin's own writings, that 
thoufands of the reformers were of a differ- 
ent opinion from him ; and though the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the ^ul be ex- 
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hibited in all the prcfent proteftant confeffieA* 
of faith, there is little or nothing of it in thf 
carlieft of them. 

After the long prevalence of the dofkrin? 
of the intermediate Jiaie^ that of the Jk^p (^ 
the foul has of late years been revived, and 
gains ground, not fo much from confidcrati-r 
ons of philofophy* ^s from a clofer attentiori 
to the fenfe of the fcriptures. No perfon has. 
done more in this way th^tn the prefent e^cceU 
Jent biftiop of Carlifle, Very important fer-r 
vice has alfb been done to the fame caufc by 
the author of the Hijlorical Vi^'^ of this con^ 
troverfy^ from w^hich mtich of this feftion i^ 
cxtraded. Upon the whole, the 4ocl:rine of . 
an intermediate ftate is now retained by few 
who have the charadter.of thinking with free-f 
(lorn and liberality in other refpeds. And 
the more jittei^tion is given to the fubjefit in 2^ 
philofophical light, the better founded, \ 
doubt not, will the conclufions that have been 
drawn from the fludy of the fcriptures appear 
;o be. ^ 

It has not, however, been confidered how 
piuch the doctrine of the irfenjibiefiate of (be 
foul in death afted^ the ^doftrine of th^ Jep^ 
rate exiflence cf thefoul^ which it appears tot 
ine to do very materially. It certi^inly takes 
away all the ife of the do<flrine, and there- 
fore fhould leave us more at liberty from any 
prejudice in the difcuflion of the. queftiorx, 
fince nothing is really gained by its bqjing. 
d^gidetl either yfajr. Though w? ihQuld havQ 
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^ fi^ulj, yet while it is In a.ftMe of utter in-- 
fenfiiility^ it is^ in fa£t, as much dead^ as tlic 
body itfc'lf while- it continues ia a ftate of - 
death. Our calling it .a ftate oi Jkepy is only 
giving another arid fofter term to the fame 
thing I ': for our id^as of . the ftate itfelf are pre- 
cifely the famci by whatever name we plea£b 
toicall it.: I flatter myfdfi however» that iq 
time chriftians will get over this, as welLas 
other prejudices; and, thinking with mwe 
refpe<9: Qf matter, a$ the creation of God, 
may think it capable oi being endued with 
^11 the powers of which we are.xcwofciou^, 
without fhaviiig recourfe tp a principle, which^ 
in the moft favourable vie^v of the fubjeStt 
accords but ill with what matter has. beeiv 
conc^iye^ to be. 



SECTION XVIIL 

^n Account of Opinions concerning J be seNt 

TIENT PRINCIPLE IN BRlfTES, ' 

T.HE fouls of brutes, which have, very 
V much etnbarraffed the modern fyftems, 
occafioned no difficulty whatever in that of 
the ancients. They confidered all fouls as 
priginaUy:the Tan^e, in whatever bodies they^ 
might happen to be confined. To-day it 
might be that of a man, to-morrow that of a 
J^offcj then that of a man again, 2\nd laftly 
" ' ' •• ' ^' ' be 
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be abforbed into the univerfd fouli fro/n 
. , which it . proceeded, j* 

But cbiriflaanity made iir great difference be- 
tween men and brutes. To the former a hap- 
py immortality was promifed, and in' fuch a 
manner as made it impoffible to think that 
brutes could have any title to it. It was ab- 
iblutely neceffary, therefidre, to make a change 
in the former uniform and comprehenfive 
fyftem ; and though fome philofophical chrifti- 
ans ilill retained the doctrine of tranfmigrati- 
on, it was generally given up, notwithftand- 
ing the dodlrincs of pre-ext/iencey and of a 
feparate confciotfnefs after deaths which were 
originally parts of the fame fyAem, conti- 
nued. • 

To account for the great difference which 
chriftianity made between the future ftate of 
men and brutes, and yet retain the feparate 
ftate of the foii), it was neoeflfary to find fome 
fpecific difference between them. But a moft 
unhappy one wJas pitched upon, one that is 
contradided by every appearance. It has, 
however, befen fo neceflfary to the refl of the 
now disjointed fyfietn^ that notwithftanding this 
circumfiance, it has maintained its ground, in 

* It was confiftent, however^ with this hypotheiis, to 
fiippofe that while fouls were confined to the bodies of 
- brutes, their faculties (IiouM differ, with refpcft tp their ex- 
ercife, from thofeof men. Thus Ariftotle beftowed fen- 
fatioHy memory^ and the paffvons on other animals, and rea- 
[on on man exclufiveiy. On this principle the fchoolmen, 
and all ihc' Peripateticks proceeded. Bolingbroke's Works^ 
vol. iii. p. 530. 

fome 
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fottie fort, to this day. It is that, though the 
foul of a man is immortal, that of a brute is 
not ; and yet it is evident that brutes have the 
rudiments of all our faculties, without ex- 
ception ; £0 that they diflfer from us in iiegree 
only, and not in kind. But the confequencc 
of fuppofing the foul of a man. and that of a 
brute to be of the fame nature, was abfo^ 
lutely inadmiffible; for they muft then, it was 
thought, have been provided for in a future 
ftate as well as our own. 

It has been feen that the Platonifts thpughi; 
there was fomething corporeal even in the 
human foul. It is no wonder then that the 
fouls of brutes ihould have been thought to 
be wio/Iy fo, and therefore mortal, which was 
the opinion, I believe, of all the chriftian 
world till very lately. Even the * great Lord 
Bacon entertained this opinion. Anima fen" 
Jibilis^ fays he, Jive irutorum^ plane Jubjlantia 
corpore acenjenda eji. Gale, p. 326. The ce- 
lebrated anatomifl Willis alfo profefled the 
fame. ib. 

The opinion of Defcai;tes wsismuch more ex- 
traordinary, for he made the fouls of brutes to be 
mere automata^ and his difciples in general de- 
nied that they had any perception. Malebranche 
fays that they eat without pleafUre, and cry 
without pain, that they fcgir nothing, know 
nothing ; and if they ad in fuch a manner as 
Ihews underftanding, it is becaufe God,, hav- 
ing made thpm to prefcrve them^ has formed 
. . their 
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their bodies fo as mechanical]y to avoid whaU 
ever might hurt them. 

The learned Dr. Gale maintains at large 
that the fenfitivc foul is corporeal, Philo/opbia 
Gen^eralis^ P- 32^5* and the very juftly cele-^ 
brated Dr. Cudi^ orth has revived, for the fake 
of helping thi« great difficulty^ the long-ex- 
ploded notion of the foul of the worlds from 
which the fouls of brutes iflue, and to which 
he fuppofes . they return, " without retaining 
their feparate confcioufnefs after death/ ^* They 
♦* may, if they pleafe," fays he, p. 45, 
♦* fuppofe the fouls of brutes, being but fo 
^* many particular irradiations^ or e^luxes^ 
** from thdit ii/eaiofue, whenfoever andwhere- 
^^ foever there is any fitly prepared matter ca- 
^* pable to deceive them, and to be aiSuated 
H. by them5 to have a fenfe and perception of 
^^ tbemfelves in it, fo long as it continues fuch. 
^ But fq foon as ever thofc organized bodies 
•^* 'df theirs, -by reafon of their indifpofition, 
^^ become iijcapable of being farther afled 
" upon h^ them, then to be refumed again, 
^* and retraced back to their original head and 
^* fountain. Since it cannot be cJoubted but 
^* what creaftes any thing out of nothing, or 
'^^ fend^ it forth from itfelf, hy free and vor- 
♦' luntary emanation, may be able either to 
^* retrad- the fame back again to its original 
^' fource, or elfe to annihilate it at pleafure/^ 
p. 4.5. 

1 his writer, however, fuggefts another mcr- 
tho4 of fglving this difficulty, much more li- 
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bcral and rational r iRippofing thq immortality 
of the foul not to foUaw iie^€fl[arily frpm its 
immateriality, .but from*^he appointment of' 
God. Bvit he injures. the^i^cutes. very much 
wheni to apcoun^ for the difference in the di-' 
vine difpenifatiQas .(to thcm^ad us, he fup- 
pofes them to be deftitute .of? morality and 
liberty^ p, 45. - . ., , 

I ammoil furprifedto find Mn Locke among 
thofe whp maifttain, that, though the fouls' 
of mc^ are, iapart, at leaft, immaterial, thofe 
of brutes, which refemble men fa muchy are 
wholly material. It is evident, however, from 
the manner in which he expreifeshimfelf oa 
the fubje^l, not only that this was his own 
opinion, but that it was the- general opinion 
of his time. He fays {EJJay^ vol. i. p- 148) 
*' Though to me fenfatiou be comprehended 
** under tbipking in gen^rali, yet! have fpoke 
*^ of fenfe in .brutes as diftinft from thinking ; 
**^ -T-and tp fey th^t flics and mites have im- 
** ^ mortal fouls will prbbably be looked on as 
^^ going a great way to ferve an hypothefis. 
** Many, however, have, been compelled by 
^^ t^e analogy between men and brutes to go 
'* thus ,far. I do npt fee, how they can flop 
«• ihortofit/V :, • 

it would be endlefe to, recite all the hypo« 
thefes that have been framed to explain the 
ditterence between brutes, and^ men, with re-.- 
iped to their intelkfts here, and their fate 

, ,: hereafter. 
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hiCfeaftcr. I ffi^ll, howetfer,' mention tWf ol' 
Mr. Locke, who fayB, "Thi*, I thlrik, I'rtiay 
^ be pofitive iiit th'at'tht p(*grer of j^ifiSfert' 
*•' is not at all in them, and that* the'hai^fig'* 
•? of general' ideas is that which ptttS a'pcrffetl 
** diftinftion between men* and brutes'. ¥or^ 
" it is evident we obferve no footfte^^ itP 
'* them of making ufe of general flgns' for 
" univerfal ideas^ from which we haTe^ rek- 
fon to imagine that they' have ndt tK€fk^ 
culty of abftraclmg, or m^kirig gMefal 
ideas, lince they have no ufe of wordii* ^^' 
any general figns." Efiay^ vol. i. p. i^b: 
In faa, however, agbriites hive the ^fatal*^ 
external fenfes that we hive,- they hatfei df 
courfej air the fame in/ets to idediX)x2X we hattf ; 
and though. On account of their wanting- a fuf*' 
ficient quantity of brain\ perhap*, • chi6%i ^ tte' 
combination and aflbciatidn of th^ir ideas ^kh- 
nQt be fo complex as ours, arid ther^foi^ 'they' 
cannot make fo great a progtefs Ip iiltellefttjal 
improvementsi theymuft neceflarlly hk^ft^'*/»' 
kind^ every faculty that we arft pofftfl^d^of* 
Alfo fmce they evidently have memory:^ fd0^ 
onsy willy and ^jtidgntent too, as their a^iofife ' 
demonftratei they mufli, of' courfe, hav&Mtfe " 
faculty that we call abftraSlionz% wMI aiS^-tlnB ' 
reft ; though, not ' having ' the ufe of nbtrdly 
the/: cahmt communicate' their ideas to ^^.''* 
Theymuft, 'at leaft, have a natural ca|fttili^^ 
for what istcaWed abjiraSiioH\ it being nclt?fiii*g^ 
more than a particular cafe of the ajjociation qjf 

ideasy 
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ideasi of which> in geiieraJ, they are ctrtein- 
ly pdflefledas well to ourfelves. ' 

Befides, if dogs had ttS^gcnepal ot-^^bftra^ 
ideas; butonly fuchaS^erfc a^^pfopfikffed tt) par-- 
ticular indhidaal oiy&B^ tliey ccFirfd never bii 
taught to diftinguifh a w^;/, as fuch, a i&/?^^, 
as fuch, or a partridge^ as fuch, &c. But* 
their actions fhew that they may be trjiined to 
catch hares, fet partridges, or birds m general, 
and even attack meny as well as to diftinguifh 
their own mafter, and the fervants of the fa- 
mily in which they live. 

Whether brutes will furvive the grave we 
cannot tell. This depends upon other confi- 
derations than their being capable of reafon 
and refleftion. Jf the refurredion be pro- 
perly miraculous^ and entirely out of all the 
eftablifhed laws of nature, it will appear pro- 
bable that brutes have no fhare in it ; fmce we 
know of no declaration that God has made to 
that purpofe, and they can have no expeda- 
tiou of any fuch thing. But if the refurrec- 
tion be, infaft, within the proper courfe of na^ 
ture^ extenfivelyxonfidered, and confequent- 
ly there be'fomething remaining of every or- 
ganized body that death does not deftroy, there 
will be reafon to conclude that they will be 
benefited by it as well as ourfelves. And the 
gr^^ Biifery to which fome of them are ex- 
|>ofed in this life, may incline us to think, 
that a merciful and juft God will make them 
fome recompence for it hereafter. He is their 
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maker and father at, well a$ ours. But witli 
refped to this queftignt we. have oo fufficient 
data from which to ar|(tu||,:aad th^efpre. muft 
^ acquiefce id our utter igoora^e ; iatisfied that 
the M^er »Qd Judg?: 9^. nUwiU do. what is 
right. : \ ,, •: ;•:„. . . . 
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We ha*ve net folknued cunningly den)ifed fables 9 nvhen nve mad^ 
Ajiotun unto you the power and coming of our Lord Jefui 
Cbrifi. 
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THE 

INTRODUCTION; 

Containing the Outlines of the Phihfophical 
DoSirine concerning the Origin of the Souls 
of Men^ &c. 

TRUE Religion, which confifts in the 
obfervance of juft precepts for the con- 
duct of life, and of reafonable expedtations 
after deatli, is neceflarily founded on a juft 
knowledge of God, of ourfelves, and our fi- 
tuation^ But it was naturally impoffible that 
ipankind, in the infancy of the world, fhould 
ittain to juft notions on thefe fubjed:s. It 
could not be, but that the philofophy of the 
world around us, and the various fubftances 
that compofe it, fhould precede the know- 
ledge of ourfelves, and efpecially the know- 
ledge of God, the maker of all things. And 
the very flow progrefs that mankind have 
made in the true philofophy of the external 
world, our acquaintance with which is at 
prefent but very imperfed:, and all the great 
difcoveries recent, is fufficient to convince 
any perfon, who knows what philofophy is, 
and how ready men always are to fpeculate 
upon every fubjedl, and to attach themfelves 
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to general principles ^ falfe as jvell as true, of 
wh?t importance it was that the univerfal pa- 
rent fiiould make fome provifion for his off- 
fpring in thefe refpeds; by imparting to them 
that information, which, in their circum- 
ftances, it was abfolutely impoflible they ftiouM 
haye acquired. Without this feafonablc aflift- 
ance, very abfurd notions would unavoidably 
have been formed, and foolifh and pernicioijs 
pra(Sliccs would have been the confequence of 
them. 

It is not from theory only, but from un- 
queftionablej^(5?j, tjiat we ar? authorifed to 
pronounce irj this mannci:. All authentic hif- 
tory fhow? us, that when mankind, ynfut- 
nifligd yf'ixh the rudipxents of juft previous 
knowledge, ^/Vfpeculatp concerning the ftruQ- 
ture of the y^orld, and the origin of it, con- 
cerning theif own nature, and future defti- 
nation, and efpecially the nature and moral 
gpvefnment of God, they did adopt the wild- 
eft and tnoft ej^travagant fyftems imaginable ; 
and that the religion they thus madp for them- 
felves gave a fandtion to fuch practices as ex- 
ceedingly debafed their natures, and funk them 
to the loweft degreie of depravity, vice, apd 
wretchednefp. Thatthie religions qf the hea* 
then world, and efpecially thofe of the early 
^ges of mankipd, were of this pernicious 
kind, np perfon acquairited with hiftqry will 
deny. 

It is, likewife, no lefs evident from hiftory, 
that it; .has been owing to the influence of 4 
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few fundamerital truths^ cdtnihuiiicated bjr 
God to iheii, that the mifchievous tendency 
of the various pagaii religion^ has, in fa<5, 
:bqen countera6led ; and it is from thefe alone 
we are to expert the future prevalence of 
ibund knowledge; virtue, and happinefs. I 
do not fky, however, tliat ho\\x^ principles of 
religion cOtlld ever have been formed by men 
tmailifted by revelation, biit that this know- 
ledge would ha^e been acquired very late^ not 
till err9r, fu^erftition, arid vice, had become 
too prevalent arid inveterate ; and fome im- 
portant feligious truths, I may venture to fay, 
would never have been acquired at all. 

That there Is one God^ whd made the world 
arid all things in it, knA who governs it by 
his providence, who loves virtue and will Ye- 
Ward it, A*ho liates vice arid will punifli it, 
are truths too fiiblime to have bSen inveftlga- 
ted by human fpeculdtipri. Ori the contrary, 
a varidiis and d^i^MvA pofytheifnti leading to the 
riioft abominaible and horrid ritSs, was the im- 
mediate confequehce of the Wild, undireded 
.{peculations of men concerning the origin of 
the world. The religion of the Patriarchs 
^and Jews, which alone Contained the great 
tiuths above mentioned, was a moft feafonable 
ckeck upon the polytheifm of the Eaft, which 
v^ras of the moft flagitious and horrid kind. 
And it has been owing to dhriftianity, and to 
nothing elfe, that the fame great and generous 
^principles have now fpread into this Weftern . 
part of the world, overturning the polytheifm 
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that prevailed in it before, and bidding fair, 
according to the prophecies of the gofpel, to 
difFufe their beneficial influence among all the 
nations of the world. 

The incapacity of mankind, in the early 
ages of the world, for fpeculating concerning 
their own nature, or that of the Divine Being, 
and therefore the real importance of revelati- 
on, is in nothing more confpicuous than in 
its appearing (now that we are fomewhat bet- 
ter prepared to form a judgment concerning 
thefe fubjeds) that the doftrines of revelation 
only prove to be truly rational^ and all the in- 
genious fpeculations of men, how fpecious fo- 
ever, are found^to be all chimerical and vain ; 
being contradid:ed by the appearances of na- 
ture. 

This is in nothing more evident than in the. 
dodrine concerning human nature. The doc- 
trines of philofophy on this fubjeft, even 
thofe that have been in fome meafurc fub- 
fervient to the interefts of virtue, will by no 
means ftand the teft of found philofophy ; 
whereas the fimple dodrine of revelation ftands. 
nncontradided by any natural appearance 
whatever ; and by this means proves its ori- 
gin from the God of all truth. 

The dodrine of the fcripture is, that God 
made man of the dujl of the ground^ and by 
fimply animating this organized matter, made 
him that living, percipient, and intelligent 
being that he is. According to revelation, 
death is a flate of reil and infenfibility, and 
4 our 
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Duf Only, though fure hope of a future life, 
is founded on the do£trine of the refurreSfioH 
of the whole man, at fome diftant period ; this 
affurance being fufiiciently confirmed to us^ ' 
both by the evident tokens of a divine com^ 
miflion attending the perfons who delivered 
the dodrine, and efpecially by the adual re- 
furredtion of Jefusi Chrift, which is more au- 
thentically attefled than ^ny other fadt in hif-» 
tory. 

On the contrary^ the dodbrine of phllofo- 
phy on this fubjedl is that there are two di/iinci 
principles in man, a A?^, and zfoul^ the latter 
of which comes from heavep, and returns to 
it again, when the body dies ; and confequent- 
ly that the body is fo far from being the whole 
many that it is very improperly called a , part 
of him ; being, in fa<ft, an incumbrance to 
the percipient and thinking fubftance, which 
alone is himfelf\ and we only begin to live to 
purpofe, when we are difengaged from thefe 
impediments to our highly adtiye powers. 

Contrary as this fyftem is to all appearances 
whatever, as 1 have fhewn at large in the pre- 
ceding treatife, it has been to an attentive ftu- 
dy of the fcriptures chiefly,* and not fo much 
to the confideration of natural phenomena, 
that we are indebted for the downfall of it. 
We there find a total and remarkable filence 
concerning the unembodied ftate of man. Death 
is there confidered as a ftate of oblivion and 
infenfibility, and it is only at the-general re- 
furredtion of the human race, that the re- 
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wards of virtue, and the punifliments of vice, 
are exprefsly faid to commence. 

Thefe circumftanccs are fo ftriking in the 
fyftem of revelation, that divines (and not 
philofophers) were fir ft convinced, that, though 
man has a foul diftin£t from his body, its 
powers of perception and a^ion depend upon 
the body, and that the whole man is in a ftate 
of infenfibility from death to the refurredion* 
After this, we difcover that natural pheno- 
mena entirely favour the fame conclufion, and 
that, had we known nothing of man but what 
we fee of him here, we muft neceflarily have 
formed the fame judgment ; and that death 
would be followed by the utter extinftion of 
all our percipient and intelledual powers. 

This having been the ftate of opinions for 
a confiderable time, and the foul having 
ferved no other purpofe but that of an hypo^ 
tbefis (being deemed incapable of fubfifting, 
or at leaft of aSfing by itfclf) we are encou- 
raged to lay afide all prejudice, and examine 
whether this hypothefis of a foul diftindifrom 
the body be favoured by fa£t and appearances. 
Finding it not to be favoured by any one fadl 
or rppearance in nature, I have ventured to 
rejeti it altogether ; and here, and here only, 
I find a perfect confon&ncy between the doc«* 
trines of Revelation, and the didates of na- 
tural reafon. 

Having proceeded thus far, I am tempted to 
extend my views, and confider the whole phi- 
lofophical fyftem, of which the dodrine of 

the 
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the foul makes a part ; endeavouring to trace 
it from its fource, and to fhew the mifchievous 
effedts that have followed from incorporating 
a thing of fo heterogeneous a nature into 
tlie fyftem of Revelation. 

The importance of thefe inquiries muft be 
evident to any perfon who attends to the pro- 
grefs of knowledge and good fenfe in the 
world. Fo>r if the general, body of chriftians 
retain any doctrine as eflential to revealed, 
religion, which true philofophy (hall prove 
to be aftually falfe, the confequence will 
be, that the whole fyftem will be rejedied 
by thofe who confider that tenet as an infe- 
parable part of it. So greatly doth it behovq 
us that chrijiian knowledge (hould keep pace 
^iXhphitofophical. 

A conjedure concerning the Origin of the 
opinion of ^.foul diJiinSlfrom the body of man 
was advanced in the preceding treatife. I 
fliali nowobferve, that after the foul had, for 
reafons there afligned, been conceived to be 
of the nature of air^ ox fire ^ to go above the 
clouds^ and to have come down from thence^ all 
which opinions have an eafy conned:ion, we 
find the following more extended philofophi- 
cal fyftem erefted on this bafis. All a-ccounts 
prove that it was firft eftablifhed in the 
Oriental part of the world, and that it was 
thence difFufed through Europe, but it was 
held with confiderable variations every 
where. 

I - T'here 
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There have exifted from eternity two prtn-- 
ciplesy eflentially different from, and oppo- 
fite to each cthsr, God and matter ; the for- 
mer an intelligent and perfeftly good being, 
generally compared' to ligbtj the, other the 
fource of all evil, and generally compared to 
darknefs. Either from eternity^ or in time, 
there iflued frotn the fupreme intelligence 
various inferior intelligences. This produc- 
tion was by way of efflux^ or emanation from 
bimfelfy It being An indifputable maxim, that 
nothing can come from nothing. Thefe intelli- 
gences occupied the region of light, bounded 
by that of darknefs, which lay below it. The 
fecond principle, or matter, was by fome re- 
prefented as wholly inert, but by others it 
was faid to be animated, or to have a pecu- 
liar foul. 

Some of the inferior intelligences having 
finned, and forfeited their rank in the re- 
gions of light, were condemned to aflume 
material bodies, feveral of which they fome- 
times animated in fucceilion, till by this 
courfe of fuffering and purgation, they were 
fufEciently purified from their Original ftains ; 
after which they were to re-afcend to the re- 
gions of light, and be finally abforbed into 
the fupreme mind from which they iflued. 

For the purpofe of forming thefe material 
bodies, and preparing a habitable world for 
their reception, there was a peculiar emana- 
tion from the fupreme mind, or d^ fecond God; 

fince 
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fince. the prefent habitable world, contain- 
ing; a mixture of good and evil, could not 
come from a being perfe£liy good. Othera 
however fuppofed that this peculiar emana- 
tion was prior to all others, and co-eternal 
with the fupreme mind. 

The moft confiderable variation in this 
Jyftem refpefts the. origin of matter. For 
fome did not fuppofe it to be' eternal, but, like 
all other things, to have iffued, diredlly or. 
indirectly, from the one great original being 
and.fource of all exiftence ; and therefore that, 
this alfo will, at length, be re-abforbed, and 
nothing will exift but the Divine Being him-; 
felf. 

The next confiderable variation is, that 
forne reprefent the defcent of fouls into bo- 
dies, to have been at the fame a ^n and a 
pumjhment\ thofe fouls having firft been fmit- 
ten with a defire to animate fuch bodies, for 
the fake of the corporeal pleafures they might 
enjoy in them. 

Such are the outlines of a fyftem, which, 
though founded on nothing hut imagination^ 
and conceit, without a fxn^tfaSl^ or appear- 
ance in nature to fupport it, has dazzled and 
captivated the philofophical part of the world 
from the earlieft ages. And though the. 
humble fyfiem of revelation be diametrically 
oppofite to it, in all its parts; reprefenting 
one God as himfelf the maker of all things, 
the author of good and evil, and as having 
made man of the diijl of the earthy to which 

he 
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he is to return, and from which he is to he 
raifed at laft ; and though this f^ftem of re- 
velation has riot failed, wherever it has beeri 
received, to overturn the heathenipo fyjiem iri 
part, much bf it, however, was unnaturally 
incorporated into chriftianity in early times j 
and there are no friiall remains of it in the 
chriftianity of the prefent trmfe, both popifti 
and proteftant, as will abundantly a^peat \U 
the courfe of this work. 

Notwithftanding the very general fpread of 
this philofophical fyftem, it is remarkable 
that the minds of the Jews were long tin- 
contaminated with h. The dodfihe of re- 
velation concerning a future life for man, de- 
pends upon the refurreBkn of tht deajj and 
has no other foundation whatever, Na.othef 
ground of hope is fo much as hinted at iri 
any part of the Old or New Teftament ; and 
fhough it is poflible that fome of the learned 
Pharifees in our Saviour's time might have 
been infeded with other notions, bqrrowect 
from the Greeks, or from the Eaff, they apr 
pear not to have been then known to the 
vulgar among the Jewiih natron, as is fufE-' 
ciently evident from the hiftory of the death' 
and refurredion of Lazarus. 

From this valuable hiftory, Vsre firrd tliat 
Martha, the fifter of Lazarus., had no hope 
refpeding her brother, but from the refur^ 
reitton of the lajl day^ John xi. 24, and our 
Lord gives her no confolation but on the fame 
ground. / am the refurreSlion an4 the life. 

Had 
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JIad the notion of a feparate fauU releafed 
from the fetters of flefh, and enjoying conr 
fummate happinefs in another life, been 
known to them, and believed by them, it 
could not but have been uppermbft in their 
minds ; apd fome mention of it, or fome air 
Jufion to it, would certainly have been found 
in the hiftory : whereas no fuch thing ap- 
pears. 

Thi^ belief of a refurredlon, aa the only 
fQundation of a future life, evidently exift- 
ing, and being univerfally received in the 
time of our Saviour, there can hardly be a: 
jdoubt; but that it muft have been the belief 
pi the moft early jfews and Patriarchs, And 
(ince this dodtrine' could never have been fug- 
gefted by any appearance in nature, it muft 
l^ave been derived fronj fome original reve- 
lation, probably prior to the flood. 

Jt is remarkable that the dodrine of a re- 
furreftion appears to have been a part of the 
religion of the ancient Perfiaqs and Chaldeans; 
&s may be feen in Le Glerc's edition of Stan- 
ley's Hijiory of the Chaldean Religion^ and 
Beaufobre-s account of the religion of the 
Magi, in his excellent Hijiory of Maniche-^ 
ifiH ; but It feems to have become extindl in 
time; and to have given place to the more 
flattering account of the origin of the hu- 
man foul, and its future deftination, pien- 
tionfed above. For after this it is remarkable^ 
as all writers acknowledge, that no philofo- 
pher admitted any future life but on the fup- 
" pofitioa 
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pofition that the foul furvlved the body ; or 
admitted that the foul furvived the body, 
•who did not, at the fame time, fuppofe that 
it had exifted before its union to the body, 
and who inferred that it would furvive the 
body from the confideration of its having 
pre-exifted? This, then, was the only ground 
of hope on the heathen Jyjiem^ as oppofed to 
that which revelation holds out to us, and 
which, though utterly inconfiflent with it, 
has kept its place along with it in almofl all 
our public creeds to this day. 



SECTION L 

Of the Indian, or the proper Oriental 
Philofophy. 

IT is in the Eaft, and efpecially in the em- 
pire of fndoftan, where the fame people, 
and the fame government, continued for many 
ages, that we are to look for the genuine 
Oriental philofophy with refpeft to the foul. 
We have not only the teftimony of all an- 
cient writers, that the fyftem I have men- 
tioned prevailed there, and that from thence 
it was propagated Weftward, but later traveU 
lers into thofe countries give us the moft fa- 
tisf^dory information concerning it. It is at 

this 
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thk very (Jay. th^ reigning religion of the 
Hindoos, and of a great part of the Eaft ; 
^nd the attachment of thefe people to it is 
exceeded by nothing but by that of the Jews 
to theirs. 

Ramfay {Tr avals, of Cyrus , p. 300) informs, 
us from Abraham Roger concerning the reli- 
gion of the Braminsj and Kercber^ Sina 11^ 
lujirata^ that the Bramins believe that fouls 
are an eternal emanation from the divine e£- 
ience, or at leaft that they were produced a 
long time before the creation of the world ; 
that in this pure ftate they finned, and from 
that time are fent into the bodies of men and 
beafls^ each according to its defert; fo that 
the body which the foul inhabits refembles a 
chaos or prifon. . They teach that, after a 
certain number of tranfmigrations, all fouls 
are re-united to their original, will enter into 
the company of the gods, and become divi- 
nities. 

The Baudiftes.{fays the author of Examen 
^u Fatalifme^ vol. i. p. .215) a fed of Indian 
philofophers, fay that it h jenfual pleafure that 
weighs down the ibul^ corrupts it, and chains 
it to matter J fo that the foul, in order to re- 
coyer its natural, dignity, muft make itfelf 
independent of the wants of the body, and 
be fenfible of the deceitfulnefs of the plea- 
fures it procures. . The Baudiftes, therefore, 
convinced of thefe principles, renounce plea- 
fure^ the W^rld^ aod 4iieir families, and give 

them- 
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themfelves up to contemplationy and incre- 
dible auftemies. 

Later travellers have given us much more 
extenfivc and exa£t information concerning 
the religion of Indoftan; and in them we 
have more particulars of the Oriental fyftem 
unfolded, fo as to leave no doubt but that it 
Mras from this fource that the Greeks derived 
their boafted wifdom, and the chriftians the 
firft taint that was given to their purer prin- 
ciples. Two Englifti travellers have particu- 
larly diftinguiflied themfelves by their atten- 
tion to this fubjeft, Mr. Holwell, and Mr. 
Dow, who, though they differ in fome par- 
ticulars, agree fufHciently in many things, 
for which I (hall quote them. 

Mr. Holwell gives his apcount of the reli- 
gion of the Hindoos, from the Chart ah 
Bhade^ which, he fays, contains a genuine 
uncontaminated account of their religion, in 
bppofition to the Aught or rah Bhade^ ^hich 
he lays is a corruption of it. Interefitng HiJ^ 
torical Events^ vol. ii. p. 29. He fums up 
the whole in the following manner : 

*' That there is one God, eternal, omnific, 
** -omnipotent, arid omnifcient ; that God, 
** from an impulfe of love and goodnefs, firft 
*^ created three angelic perfons, to whAm he 
" gave precedence, though not in equal de- 
** gree; that he afterwards, from the fame 
" impulfe, created an angelic hoft, whotii he 
" pliaccd in fubje£tion to Birmah^ his: firft 

** created^ 
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y created, and. to Biftnpo^ and Sjeb, as C07 
ac^jutors. tQ. 3irmah. God created them all 
free, .and int;en^ed that they Ihopid all be 
partakers, of his glory and beatitude, on 
^hi eafy,coijdi};^ons of their acknowledging 
him as their ^Creator, . and paying obedieac^ 
to Inmi and to the threp primary created 
perfbnages whom he had ppt over them/' . 
, *t In prop^fs o^ time, a large portion of 
*f the angelic hoft, at the inftigat;iori of Moi- 
" fafoor, and. others of their chief leadersji 
'V rebelled^ and denied the fupremacy of th^ir 
V Creator, and refufed obedience to his com- 
mand§* . ^;i jconfequence the rebels were 
excluded heaven, and the fight of their 
Creator, and doomed, tqlanguilh for ever 
in forrow . 2\ad darknf fs. After a time, by 
** the interceffion of the three primiry, and 
*^' the reft of, the f;^thfui angelic beings, God 
" relented, and placed the delinquents in a 
*^ fufferable ft^te of punilbi):ie.at ,and probationi 
'J with po)ve.rs to regain their loft happy Xi-^ 
** tuatioii. .. Fpr that purpofe a new creatipn 
*' t)f the yifible and inviiible worlds inftan- 
'^ tapeouily took places deftined for the de- 
*^ linq^eritsi. . . — ,- 

. " The new creation confifted of fifteen k-^ 
** gions, feyen belowi and feyen ^bove the 
*f terraqu^ou^^lobe^ a^d this' globe is the Uft, 
^^ aud.c,^ief pUcc of piinifhruent, purgatipii 
** and trial, ^ JV^iortal bodies were prepared by 
** God for the rebel angels, m which they 
^^ \ftre for a fpac« to be imprifoned, aridfub- 
^ S ^'jed 
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** je<fl to natural and moral evils, more or left 
•' painful, in proportion to their original 
** guilt ; and through which they weredoomr 
** ed to tranfmigrate, under eighty-nine dif- 
** ferent forms, the laft into that of man, 
** when the powers of the animating rebel 
'* fpirits are fuppofed to be enlarged, equal to 
•' the ftate of their firft creation. The rebel 
** leaders had power given them of God to 
** enter the eight regions of punifhment and 
** probation, and the faithful angelic ^irits 
had permiflion occafionally to defcend'to 
thofe regions, to guard the delinquents 
againft the future attempts of their lead- 
ers, Confequently the fouls, or fpirits, 
which animate every mortal form afe de^ 
** linquent angels^ in a ftate of punifliment, 
** for a lapfe from innocence in a pre-exift^fnt 
** ftate." Interejling E'ventSy vo!. ii. p. 60, 
&c. 

In this fumtniry^fhe word creattoH is made 
ufe of by Mr; Holwell; but in the work ftom 
which the fiinlmiLry is made, it is faid that 
*^ the eternal One formed the angelic hiift,' ia 
*^ part, of his own ejfence?^ ib. p. 35.' It is 
alfo faid. p. 44, that the rebel angels were 
driven from heaven into the Ohderah^ win^ 
tmfe darknefs^ the origin of which, not being 
mentioned, rhay be fuppofed to have been 
from all eternity ; and it is no where fi^d *iQ 
this account, that any thin§ was nladefroni 
nothing, 

^ It 
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• ** It Is an eftabliihed doftrine," he fays, p* 
^ij " of tha Aught orr ah Bhade^ that the threci 
}^ primary .crpated perfoiiages, as well as thd 
^ reft. of the Heavenly angelic faithful fpiritsj 
** have, fipm time to time, according to the 

'^ ^* pertniffipn giveii thenl by Godj defcended 
^* to the placfi of puniihpent^ and have vo- 
*^ lunksriiy fuhjeQed themfeives to the feel- 
^* ingS' of iiatural and* moral evil for the fakie 
^* of their deliriqiient brethijen.** 

Thefe cxtra^s from Mr; .Holwell contain a 

'bcetty full detail of moft of the tenets that I 
nave mentiotxed iri my (ketch of the Oriental 
fyftemi Soth? other particulars we learix from 
Mr. Dow. 

According to him the Beda s^ Written in thd 
Shanrcritt laa:iguage, are faid to have been col-» 
lejfted by beais, who divided theta into four 
idiftinft partSi four thoufend, eight hundred 
and ninety- four years bfefdre 1776 of the 
chriftia^ £i?ra* Dijfertatiou^ pr^ixed to his Hif- 
t^ry pfHimlpJlan^ p. 27. '* The Hiridoos,^' hi 
Jl^s^^^^arc divided into two feitfe, the fqllowers 

. **jQ^i:hpdp4|rine of the Bedangh arid thofe who 
*^iadH€*e to the principles of the Ncadirfen^ 

I ^/ pt 38. ThcBedang 19 an expofitioti of thd 
-*^do6i:rine. of theBeda^s.by Beafs Muiii. It 
>Vwas feviyed fome ages rafter by Serrider 
,*?l;Sw4mii Almoft all the Hindoos of the 
**; t>ecaq,' and thdfe of the Malabar and Cb« 
** romandd eoafts are of tjiic fed qf theJBe^ 
*' dang.^^ p. 38. 

-* According to the Bedang, ^* affeSHoti d*velk 
*^ . cd with God from ail etferaity* It wa!i of* 

S 2 " thre0 
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*' three different kinds, the .creative j p'e^ 
*^ fervingy and defirubtive. The firft \% repre- 
*' iented by Brimha^ the fecond by Bijherif 
•* and the third by Shibat. The afFeftionof 
** God then produced power ^ and power, at 
•' a proper conjundiire of time^. and f^c, 

V embraced goodnefs^ and prcxiuoed mfitter^ 
*' The three qualities then, adting upon mat* 
•f t<r, produced the univerfe." p., 41. Accord- 
ing to this fyftem, fince nothing is faid to be 
made out of nothing, matter muft have been 
produced by a kind of generation frpm beings 
whofe fubftance was originally derived from 
Ood himfelf, which was agreeable to the 
avowed opinion of the Cabbalifts. 

. " God feeing the earth in full bloom called 

V forth intellect^ which he endued with va- 
^ ** rious organs and ihapes, to form a diver- 

*' fity of animals upon the earth. Intelleftis 
*^ a portion of the great foul of the unherfe^ 
*' breathed into all creatures, to animate them 

V for- a certain time. After death it animates 
•* other bodies, or returns like a . drop into 

^ *^ that unbounded ocean from which it firft 

*' rofe, which is the cafe with the fouls ofthe 
*' good. Bi^t thofe of the wicked are after 
*' death ipimediately clothed with a body of 
^' fire* earth, and akafh" (a fubtle ethereal 
matter, from whence the Greeks probably 
had their notion of the materia prima) " in 
f * which they are for a time punilhed in hell. 
^' After this they animate other bodies, and 
\^ and when they are arrived at a ftate of pu- 
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** rity, they are abforbed into God. This ab- 
** forbed'ftate is a participation of the divine 
** nature, where confcioufnefs is loft in blifsi 
** p/44. > * ^ At length all things will be in- 
^* volv^d in fir^e, and the tvorld reduced to 
^* afhes. God will then dxift alone, for mat- 
^* ter will be totally annihilated.*' p. 45, 
This doctrine of a final confiagration was 
adopted by the Stoics. 

^' The more learned Bramins," he fayS, p. 
*^ 50, maintain, that hell- is a mere bugbear to 
^' terrify the vulgar ; for that God has no 
^* pafSon, but benevolence ; and men are 
'*' never punifhed for their vices, but by the 
** natural confequences of their actions.'* 
This we find to have been the opinioa 
of all the; Greek philofophers, without ex- 
ception.*:-- — Such are the dodirines of the 
Bedang^. 

The Neadirfenis not reckoned fo ancient as 
the Bedang, but is faid to have been written 
by Goutarat, near four thoufand years ago, 
alid is received as facred in Bengal, and all the 
hortherit prbvinces of Indoftan, but is rejected 
by the reft. p. 56. 

According to this fyftem, ^^ the foul is a 
** vital principle, a fubtle element, which 
^' pervades all things, diftiridt from organi- 
^* zation, and vital motion, p. 58* 

*^ Five things," he fays, *' muft of necefli- 
^* ty be eternal, the firft is ihe gnat fot/i, 
^* which is immaterial, and invifible; the fe- 
^* cpnd is the vital fi)ul^ which he fup|:ofqs to 

S3. *' be 
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^* be material, poffcflcd of the following pro- 
^* pertieS) number^ quality, motion, con- 
** tradion, extenfion, divifibility, perception, 
*' pjeafure^ pain, deftre, averfion, ac<:idents, 
♦' and power. Upon the difference of the 
«' vital foul from the great foul the followers 
•* of the Bedang and Neadirfen principally 
^* differ, p. 58. From this vital foul arifes z\\ 
*' evil." ib. 

It is remarkable that we find the fapie dif- 
ference of opinion among the Greeks, the 
Stoics maintaining that, inferior intelligeuce$ 
are detached from tht/upreme mind itfe^\ and 
are to be abforbed into it again ; whereas othet 
feds make the human foul to be a portion of 
the Joul of the univerfey a principle diftin(3: 
from the fuprepe mind, or to be compofed ii^ 
part of the one, and in part of the other. 

*' The third eternal principle is tiwe^ and 
^* duration, the fourth hjjf>ace and extenfiony 
♦' the fifth \% akajky a fubtle and pure ele- 
♦' ment, which fills up the vacuunj, of fpa^et 
<* and is compounded of quantities infinitely 
♦' finall, indiyifible, and perpetual. God," he 
fays, " can neither make nor unmake th^fe 
♦^ atoms; but they are in other refpeds to?* 
^^ tally fubfervient to his pleafure. 

" God, at certain feafons, endues thefe 
♦* atoms with < plafticity, by virtue of which 
*' they arrange, themfelves into the four grofs 
^* elements of fire, pr, water, and ea;rth. 
^* And thefe atoms, being from the begin- 
?* ning formed by God into the feeds of all 

«* pro-T 
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produftiohs, the vital foul' aflbciated with 
them ; fo that animals and plants of va- 
rious kinds were produced lipoh the face of 
the earth. The fuperiority of man, ac- 
cording to this philofo]f)hy, confifts in the 
finer organization of his parts.'* 
** The do<9:rines of tranfmigration and ab- 
forption into the Deity he holds in common' 
** with others." p. 6d.. 

** He maintains that the world' is fubjeiSt 
** to fucceffive diflblutions and renovations* 
^* at certain ftated periods. He divides theie 
revoluticwis into the iefler and the greater. 
At the Iefler the world will be confumed 
by fire, and the elements will be jumbled 
together ; and after a certain fpape of time 
they will again refume their former order.** 
p. 66. This, alfo, was the dodrine of fome 

of the Greek fefls. ^*' Thefe repeated dif- 

** folutions and renovations,** Mr. Dow fays, 
•t have furnifhed a moft ample field for the 
** invention of the Bramins. Many allegori- 
*• cal fyftems of creation are, otk thiS' account, 
** contained in the Shatters, and it was fqr 
** this reafon that fo many different eiccounts 
•* of the cofmogony of the Hindoos have 
** been promulgated in Europe j fome travel- 
•* lots adopting one fyftem, and fome ana- 
^ then** p. 66. 

The d6(arine of the reftolutlon of all things 
is alfo found farther to the Eaft.' F. Longo^ 
bardi, in his treatife concerning a learned feft 
ia China, obferves that • it is a jdo^trine of 

S 4 theirs^ 
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theifSt that "thU uniwrfe* will expiry, end 
^ all things in it. All things (h^U; return tq 
f' their firft principle, yrhicU flxill produce 
** another world, after the fame manner; 
^' and this alfo ending, another will fucceed, 
•* and fo another without end," li^nd"^ iVr- 
ceffityof Revelation^ voU ii. p. 2-86... . 
^ The curious, reader will be ^mufed with 
feeing a manifeft refemblance between the my*- 
thoiogical fyftem of Indoftaa and thait of 
Greefce in feveral other refpedks, befides thofe 
whiqh 1 have had oc{:afion to point out. .u 

ItJtppears from the tenets of the early 
chriftian heretics, which are uniyerfidly ac- 
knowledged to have been derived from the 
Eaft, that an opinion was entertained by fomc 
of them, that the intelligence employed to 
make the world became puffed up witli.pridq, 
and renounced his allegiance to the fupreme 
»mind. The following is- thq. account that 
Mofheim gives of« the Oriental fyftem in ge*: 
neral, as it was entertained by many about 
the time of the promulgation of chriftianity, 
and which the reader inay compare with the 
preceding accounts. 

*^ According to the Oriental philofophers, 
-f * the eternal nature, infinitely perfefl,^ and 
*^ infinitely happy, having dwelt from, «ver- 
lafting in profound folitudc, produced at 
length from itfelf two minds .of different 
fexfes, which refembled the fupreme parent 
in the moft perfe<3: manner. From the pro- 
** lific union of thefe two beings arofe others, 

" which 
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ff which were alfo followed by fucccfcdrag 
?•' generations ; fo diat^ in proceft of time, a 
^* ceiefiial^ Ramify waS formed in thtpleromiL 
** Thia divine progeny: being immutable in 
^* its nature)^ arid above the power of mor- 
^^ talityi was called by the philofophers £eon^ 
** How many in mimber- thefe ocons were, 
f* was^a point much controverted athong ihe 
f* Oriental fages/* » ' - .' ./ 

*^ Btyond the manfiions of light lies a>i-uxfe* 
** mafsof /«fi{;f//^r) agitated by innate,.lrrciguli£r 
?* motions. One of the celeflial naturesNQe- 

fcending from the plerotoa, either" by ra 

fortuitous impulfe, or by the divine mind, 
fSreduc^ into order this unfcemly mafa, 
** created men and inferior animals of .di6- 
" ferent kinds, and corrected its malignity^ 
f by mixing with it a certain portion of 
'' divine light. This author of the world is 
** diftinguifhed from the fupreme Deity by 
^^ the name <if iiemiurge. His charaSer is k 
** compound of ihinirig qualities, and infup- 
** portable arrogance. He claims dominion 
H over the Hew World hi has formed, as his 
** fovereign right, and, excluding the Deity 
** from all concern in it, demands from man- 
*' kind, for himfelf and affociates^ divine hor 
** liours,- EcclefiafticalHiJiory^ v. i. p. 72. 

This wa^ the fpecies of Oriental philbfophy 
adopted by the early Gnoftics, who maintain- 
ed that this imperious demiurge was the god 
of the Jews, and the author of the law of 
^^pfeg. And Moflieim fays {pijjertdfionsy p. 

19) 
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19) that the Platonic philoibphy was of fpme 
uie to chriftianity in combating thefe Gnoftics, 
and aflerting that the Maker of the world, 
though not the fupreme mind btmfelfy was a 
benevolent being. 

One pra^caU and horrid conieqitence of 
the notion of the roii nature 9f matter^ and 
of it8 ferving for a clog or prifon to the foul, 
we fee in the difpofition to mortify the body, 
which is fb prevalent In the £aft; where the 
Fakeers torment themfelves in the moft fhock- 
ing manner. The fame notions led to the 
Tttortifaition of the jkjb in thofe chriftians that 
adopted them^ viz. failings corporal penance^ 
abflmence from marriage, fblitude, £ilence» 
and various other aufterities. 



S E C T I O N IL 

Of the Religion of the ancient Persians ani 
Chai^deans* 

OUR knowledge of the religion of the 
ancient Perfians and Chaldeans is very 
imperfedt, for the fame reafon that our know- 
ledge of that of the Egyptians is io\ the peo- 
ple having been fubjugated, their priefts dif- 
perfed, and no writings of their own having 
come down to us. But it appears fofficiently 
from the colledions* of learned men, that the 
religion of this part of the worW was^ con- 
^ taincd 
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tain^d withfn the fame getiefal putlittea wtl 
the Orifentd fyftm^boVc dcfcriBed. ^ . 

Accordbg* to Zbroafter, fayis Bcaiifobre (5]^ , 
his Hifidry of Mani^heifm^ v6l. i.'p* 164) 
^' God, who is felf-exiftent, before all ages, 
^* fbrm^d the worldNof pure* ahd happy l^i- 
♦^ ritd, the fa|tie th« the Vatentiniihs callcyi 
*' aonsy "Csit' intelligences of ^ the Pfatonifts^ 
«* ^xi^\S\<tangHi 01 tfie Jews '.and chriftianSy 
^<* Three thoiifand years after hte'ftnt liis ^ilfy 
«' tinder the form df a glbriotis ' light, ahd 
**' which appeared in the figure of a man^ kc-^ 
♦' cohipanied by feventy of the m6fl: honouiv 
^* able of the angels. Then Were-fbrmedthe 
♦* fun, moon, ftars, andnienV Three tWou^ 
^* fand years after m/ appeared, when God 
^* formed this lower world, bounded by the 
^^- vortex of the moon, where the empire of 
^* evil and of matter ceafes. The magi, he 
** fays, p. i68^ thought master animated, and 
^* had a power of producing fromi itfelf an in- 
^* finity ^i beings, partaking of its imper- 
♦^ feftipns. This matter, according to the 
^ Magi, lay in the loweft regions.*' p. 175. '^^ 
: It is faid by fdme, that the original Magi 
believed that <Jod only was from eternity, 
and that darknefs had* been created, p. 17a 
But Zoroafter appears Xo have held two eter- 
nal principles, p. 172. 

All this fufficiently agrees with the account 
of the Oriental philofophy of Mr. Stanley, 
publiflied with many correftions and addi* 
tions by J^e Clcrc From ^his trejitifc it ap- 
pears 
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pears too, that the dodriaes of the defcent and 
tranfmigratian of hutMn fouls was part of thi^ 
philofophy. The foul, it is ^id, p. 36, de- 
fcendiog from the region of light into this 
body, if it behave well, returns to the light 
from which it came ; but if it behave ilU it 
^ lent to a fiili worfe (ituation^ according to 
its dcfeit. * ' 

The Chaldeans thought that there was an 
intelligent principle io the ftars and planets, 
the latter of which are called ^»« ^A«yw|bbcy« in 
|he oraples of. Zoroafter* Le Clerc^s Index. 
PbilologicHs. 3tblla» 

Some of tl>p Peril an$ thought that there 
were twa gods, pf different nature^, the one 
goody called HormazeSf apd the other evil, 
called jirimaniusj the ope . refembling tigbt^ 
and the othq- darknefs \ and that in the me-- 
dium between theic was Mithras,^ who inras 
therefore called the Mentor, ib; p^ 1 05. This 
Mithras ieems to porrefpond 10 the^/r/97i}id of 
the Hindoos, and the v<Hi( of Blafo ; being a 
peculiar emanation from the Beity^-^nd^m^ 
ployed by him in thp formation of the ^v(!orl4, 
^d therefore w^ fuppofed by Jphilofbphikin^ 
diriftiai^s to be tliefame withC^ff^/ ^* ^ 
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' ' ' . ^ . ^ - ' '^ 

SECT ION III; .-^ 

.... • .t I - :"' f '■■"'. \ 

Of the IntroHuSiion of the Oriental Philojhphfi 

;»/^ Greece*. . ; , ,^-: 

WE may dearly .diftinguifk feveral pe- 
riods of philofophy in Greece, the 
firfl: before they began to ifieca.ilate^ much, and 
while, they retaibed a gcnei^al idea, derived 
from tradition, but mixed with many faWesi^ 
of a God, a providence, and a future ftate; 
the fecond when they began to* fpacuhie with- 
out much foreign: affiftancet or negle£ling and 
defpifijag it, when they rejcfdedail belifef of 
2^ (God. or future life;/ the third when they 
adogted the principles, of the Oriental philo- 
fophy^ either iniits.more imperfefl: ftate fr<>m 
Egypt, or when . it was more ripened into a 
fyftetn iti tlie/emoter parts of the Eaft. 

This Wa« the ftate of philofojAy in Greecd 
ip its moft fplendid time, after the age of So- 
crat^Sj, and in this ftate it continued till near 
the. age of Auguftus, when every thing in the 
whole fyftem that could poffibly influence the 
tondud of men funk into contempt, and wai$ 
confidered as a pleaHng dream. But after the 
fpread o^ chriftianity, fome of the fefts which 
inculcated a ftrider regard to morals, and fa- 
voured elevation of foul, as that of Plato, 
and tbe Stoics, were revived. In a much 
later period fucceedcd the revival of- the AriC- 

totelian 
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totelian philofophy, by the fchoolmen, which 
continued till the time of Defcartcd; 

Of the ftate of mere tradition xx^ Greece we 
know very little ; but of the period of the 
afbei/iical pbilofopby^t have pretty diftin£t ac- 
counts^ as it fubHlled long after the iifitro- 
duftion of the Oriental, and was often th^ 
morel prevalent of the two, though even this 
fpeciea of philofophy borrowed ibmething 
£rom the Oriental fyilon* 

It is exprefsly afierted by Ariftotle and 
others, fays Mr. Toland [Letters to Serena^ 
p. 22) that ^^ the moil ancient Gredk philo- 
*' fophers did not dream of any principle, or 
•* aiiuating Jpirit in the univerie itfelf, no 
^* more than in any of the parts thereof; but 
^* e:i:plained all the phenomena of nature by 
*^ matter and local motion, levity a&d gra- 
^ vlty, or the like ; and rejeded all that th^ 
^* poets iaid of God, daemons,; ibula, ghpfts^ 
*^ heaven, hell, vifions, prophecies^ anc} mi^ 
*^ raclesf &G, as fables inV€;nted at pleafure^ 
»* and fidions to divert their rieaders.'* 

That the dodxine of the imi];K)rtaUty of th^ 
^ul was not of Grecian qrigio^ VQ^ be coa-> 
eluded even without hiflorical eiii^nce. !(of 
which, howeveri there is abiajidaiice^ fro|n 
the circumflapces of the thing; it being, ^1- 
V((ays accompanied with other opinionsi w^ui^h 
were certainly. of Oriental extra^ioti* . AUit^c 
philofophers wha believed the^in^mor^aiity^ of 
the foul believed xu prc'^exijiefice^ ttic&iog it 
impo&ble.tfaat the foul flioiN^d fubfift a%f the 
:: ' body, 
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body, if it had not exifted 'before it ; and Lac-* 
tantius has remarked, th4t all the ableft Gusefc 
Fathers embrticed this opinion, iind were fol- 
lowed in it by the ableft of the Latins alfo* 
Beaufibre^ vol. ii. p* 330. 

TheOrientaldodrine was, however, adopt-i 
cd by the Greeks with coiifiderablc variatidflS^ 
fome of the philofophers holding that foula 
were 'feilt into bodies for offences committed 
in a pre-exiftent ftate, but tithers by the fo- 
vereign will of God. ib, |>. 331. The Opi- 
nion of the evit nature of matter alfo appear- 
ed in Greece together with the firft idea of a 
God, the doftrinc of two principles being 
very apparent; and th^ philofophers whtf 
acknowledged two eternal principled' believed 
the world not to have been made by God,- but 
by atigels, fome by good ones, and fom* by bad* 
ib, p. it. And this is no other than the 
Oriental doftririe. 

The firft itttimation that the Greek philofo- 
phers had of the immortality of the foul, they 
fcem to have imported from Egypt, and it wa» 
evcfn then accompanied with the doSrine of 
trsthfmigratioft, Diodorus fays that Orpheus^ 
brought from Egypt the greateft part of the tuyf-* 
tWtous rites lifed in Greece, with the orpit that 
2lre celebrated at their explanation, and the 
ftd?6n8 of hdl ; and he explains particularly 
thofe cuftbi!ns which were the foundation of 
thfe Greciafn notions* Toknd^s hettdrs^ p» ^# 
Adcbrding ta Cebed, Orpheus called the bbdy 
ajJpifon^ bwaiife tRe fiml isiuft in.a ftate ot 
^ punjlh- 
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puniihinent, till it has expiated the fauhs cotit^ 
mitted in heaven. Ramfay^ p. 282. 

OrpbeuS) however, \^as long before the 
ara of philofophy in Greece^ and his hiftory 
is very uncertain. Of the proper philofo- 
pheri» both Gictfro and Maximus Tyrius fay^ 
that Pherecydes was the firft among the Greeks 
who openly maintained that the body only 
died^ but that the foul was immortal (fempir 
tertmm) and that he alfo taught that it exifted 
before it came hither^ fo that he muft have 
had his dodrine from the Eaft. ... 

It is rather extraordinary that Warburton, 
notwithftanding the exprefs authority of lie- 
rodotus to the contrary, quoted before^ ajtid on 
no ancient authority but the paflageof Ciperd 
above referred to, fhould . maintain [JPivint 
Legationy vol. ii. p. 221, &c.) tha^ this doc- 
trine was of no other than Grecian original ;. 
when almofl all the ancients who fpeak of 
Pherecydes, fay that he had his doSrine ftoni 
the Eaft. Hefychius fays that he had no maf^ 
ter, but that he inftruded h;infelf, after hav- 
ing found feme fecret writijrigs of the Pheni- 
cians. Suidas and Euft^thius fay the fame 
thing. Homer expreftfy fays that the Phe- 
nician veffels frequented the ifle of Scyroar 
where he lived. Jofephus alfo fays, that the 
firft who treated of celeftial and divine things 
among the Greeks, Pherecydes of ^yrosj 
Pythagoras, and Thales, learned . their opi- 
nions from the Egyptians and Qialdeans;. 
Both Hefychius and Suidas fay that Pherecy- 
des 
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des firft introduced the doAri'ne of the tranf-^* 
migration of fouls; See a' Diflertation by Mr, 
Heinius' in the Memoirs bf the AcdSmy of 
Berihy vol. iiii p, 210, &c/ * *'-' ^ *• 

The next Greek philbfojiher ' wh<!) 'taQght^' 
this'do^lririe, viz. Pythagoras, befide's being^* 
tbe^j diftipfe of Pherecydesj ' it- is univerfaW^'' 
acknowledged,' had it from the Eaft; He' 
conveffed' with the Chaldean' Magi, the IndtaW 
Gymnofophifts; and • partikiilarly with 'the 
Egyptian priefts; fuffering'himfelf to be^rt**^ 
cumcifed, that he might be admitted to the 
fccret dd<ar?nes of the latter. Toland-s Letters 
to Serenai p. %t. 

" Pythag6ras,*' fays B^aufobre (vol. i. p. 
33) '* acknowledged two principles, God 
*' and matter, the latter of which he believed 
*' to be the eaufe of all evil.* He alfo taught 
" the dodkrineof divine emanations, calling 
*^ ^thefe firft intelligences numbers, being the ' 
^^ fanle wrtfh the (eons of the Valentiniand, 
" -thofe fplrits which are, as it were, the eld^ 
*' -^ 'f>^^ of'Godi ib. p. 570; Plato called ' 
*^ XhQiti\ ideas ^ or xohi. p. 571. The others 
** confidered the ceons as divine virtues, re- 
*' maihing in the divine eflence. The Sep-- 
« hirotb of the Cabbalifts are the fame.'* ib. ' 

The Pythagorean philofophy feems^ not to- 
havefpread much in Greece, but to have been 
confined pretty muck to Italy, whither that 
philofopher retired. For^ according to all 
accountb> th(j firft perfon who taught the doc- 
trine of a God in Greece, properly fo called,' * 

T waa 
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was Anaxagoras ; who, coming after Thales, 
Anaximahder, Anaximenes, and others, whrt 
had taught the univerfe to be infinite, and 
matter eternal, though the forms of it were 
changeable, added another principlty which he 
called mindy as that which moved and difpofed 
matter ; froiti which, as being a new thing iii 
Greece, he was furnamed ^ovf . 

But this philofophy Was not his own dif- 
covery. It is faid that he alfo was taught by 
the Magi, having been twenty years of age 
at the time of the expedition of Xerxes ; and 
9$ Dionyiius Phalereus relates, he began to 
phiiofophize it Athens at thofe years ; and as 
Theodoret and Ammianu^ inform us, had tra- 
velled likewife into Egypt. Toland^s Letters y 
p. 32. ' The Greeks learned fever^l thiqgs of 
the Magi in thofe days, which afterwards in- 
fpired others with the deiire of gbing into 
thofe parts for perfedling their knowledge, ib. 
p. 32. Plinyalfo relates that Ofthaqes, who 
accompanied Xerxes in hrs Grecian expediti- 
on, propagated his knowledge wherever he 
came. Hie maocime OJlhanes ad ra^iem] non 
iividitatem modo fcienti^e ejiis^ Qracorfim po^ 
pulos egit. Hift. Nat. lib. 30. cap, i. 

None of the heads of the Grecian fe^s 
xnade fo much account of a future life as 
Plato, and ho philofopbical fyftem be^rs more 
. evident marks of an Oriental origin than his, 
It is, in fa (3:, the Oriental fyfterpi itfelf, vvith 
very little variation ; no greater, probably* thaii 
might have been found in the Eaft at the tipQ 

• that 
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t^at he vifitcd it. Paufanias particularly fays, 
Jhat he learned his doftrine from the Chal- 
deans and Indig?n Magi. T^nd-s JLetters^ p. 

32. 

Hato ^f^elieved two co-eternai principles, 
,God and matter, and that matter is the fourcc 
of alJ ts\[. Beaufobre^ vol. i. p. 479. Thife 
lie had from Pythagoras, and Pythagoras 
from the Magi. ib. He maintained the pre- .^ 
exiftence of the fouj, and afferted all human 
fouls to be in a lapfed ftate, wanderers, ftrang- 
.ers, and fugitives from heaven ; declaring 
that it was a diviijie law, that fouls finning 
ftiould fall down into thefe earthly bodies. 
Cudworth^ p. 23. Agreeably to this, Cicero 
jnforms us, that he maintained that all ac-* 
quired Jcience was nothing but the recolleftion 
bf former knowledge, 

Without any foftening, he frequently calls 
fiulsy godt 2lx\A part of Gody vow au^tov. Plu- 
tarch faye that Pythagoras and Plato held the 
foul to be immortal ; for that, launching out 
froni the foul of the univerfe, it returns to its 
great parent and original, Eufebius exprefsly 
fays that Plato held the foul to be ungenerated, 
and to be derived by way of emanation from 
the firft caufe, as being unwilling to allow that 
it was made out of nothing ; which hecefla* 
rily implies that, according to Plato's dod:rine, 
God was the material caufe of the foul, oc 
that the foul was part of his fubftance. JDir 
vine Legation^ vol. ii. p. 28. 

T 2 This 
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This account of the Deity, and the fubw 
divifion of his nature by emanation^ could not 
have been derived from any other fource thaa 
the Eaft. But befides the fupreme intelligence, 
and the emanation of human and other fouls 
from it, Plato fuppofed, agreeably to the Ori^ 
ental dodrine, that there was another peculiar 
emanation from, him, which he calls I'ow^, and 
alfo ^u/A»ouf fof ; as having been employed in 
making the world, which world had alfo a 
foul peculiar to itfelf; and this, together with 
the two higher principles, make a kind of 
trinity of minds. The fecond perfon in this 
trinity is alfo fometimes called »vlov»l<ap^ from 
his producing other beings, and auIofatJIof, 
from being the emanation of the fupreme 
JSeing. Cudwortby p. 579. 

There is, however, fomething peculiar to 
the Platonic fyftem, which is that the world 
is as ancient as its caufe, a mind not being 
capable of exifting without adion [Beaufobre^ 
vol. ii. p. 12) fo that the divine emanations, 
were as eternal as bimfelf. This dodrine was 
of capital ufe to the chriftian Fathers, who 
maintained the eternal procejjion of the Son 
from the Father, as well as his being of the 
Jame fubjiance vjiXh him.' Nor has it been pf 
lefs ufe to thofe Arians, who maintain the 
eternal creation of the Son out of nothing. 

" Ariftotk,^' fays Warburton, " thought 

" qf the foul like the reft, as we learn from a 

^^ paflage quoted by Cudworth, where, hav-^ 

'* ing fpoken of ikitJfnJitiveJouU and declared 

2 *^ it 
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*• it to be mortal, he goes on in this matinen 
*' It remains that mind, or intellect (pre-ex-^ 
*' ifting) enter from without, and be only 
*' divine* But then he diftitiguiflies again 
** concerning this mind or intellect, and makes 
** it twofold, agent and patient^ the formet* 
'* of which he concluded to be immortal, and 
*^ the latter corruptible." Divine Legation^ 
vol. ii. pi 211. 

As for the Getes, Celtes, arid other northern 
nations, who held the dodlrine of the future' 
exiftence of the. foul, they alfo held the doc- 
trine of tranfniigration, and are known to 
have had both from the Greeks, and the Eaft^ 
Xamolxis, the philofopher of the Getes, and 
of Thrace, was a fervant and difciple of Py- 
thagoras. Toland^s Letters^ p. 42. 



SECT ION m 

(yf the mixture of the Oriental and Greek Pht^ 
l(fophy with Christianity. 

THAT the leaven of this Oriental phi^ 
lofophy was mi*ed with chriftianity^ 
at a very early period, even in the times of 
the apoftles, all antiquity, and even their own 
writings, fufficiently teftify \ and it is faf from 
being wholly purged out even at this day* 
But whether the firft introduction of it wad 
diredly from the Eaft, or by the medium oi^ 
the Greek philofophy, is not quite clear. I 
T 3 rather 
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rather think from Greece, though not long 
after more was introduced than the Greek phit* 
lolbphy could well fupply. It happened, 
however, that by the influence of the Greek 
philofophers^ who embraced chriftianity, and 
diftinguiflied thcmiclves as writers, a great 
deal of that which came by this channel was. 
firmly retained* and became incorporated inta 
the fyftem, while much of that which was de- 
rived immediately from the Eaft, being more 
glaringly inconfiftent with the chriftian prin- 
ciples, was rejefted, and thofe who intro- 
duced it were condemned as heretics. 

On the firft view of things, we are apt to 
wonder at the propenfity of the primitive 
chriftians to adopt a fyftem fo utterly repug- 
nant to their own. But it is not more extra- 
ordinary than the propenfity of the IfraeKtes 
to idolatry ; and both were deceived by very 
fpecious reafons, that is, by reafons which 
could not but appear ipecious in their circum^ 
fiances. ' . 

The Oriental fyftem, befides other flattering 
allurements, was wonderfully calculated to? 
femove the two great objections that were in 
thofe times made to chrtftianity,' arnd at which 
the mincts of m^n moft revolted, vhz. the 
doftrioe of a crucified man for the foufidet of 
their religion, and of a refiirre^hnfirom the 
dead. The former, we learn from the apoftle 
Paul, was a great ftumbKng block both to 
Jews and Gentiles j and. at the latter all the 

wiik 
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"^ik men of Greece abfolutely laugtied, as a 
thing utterly incredible. 

How ready, then^ muft thofe who were 
dazzled with the wifdom of fh's world, more 
than with the true^ but hidden wifdom of 
God^ have been to cs^tch at the fplendid doc- 
iSrine of the emanation of fouls from the divine 
mind^ which was already received in the Gen- 
tile world, and' to take that opportunity of 
advancing their mailer, the ioo humble y ejus ^ 
to the high f ank of the firft and principalema- 
natiqn of the Deity, the voy? or Aoyo? of the 
Platonifts, ahd the Jti/Aioupfoj under. God, in 
ing rfie world. 

More effedlually to wipe away the reproach 
cf fhe'crofs;, arid make their fyftem more co- 
herent, how natural was it to fuppofe that this 
great Being did riot really, but only in appear^ 
ante put onfejhy arid therefore did not really 
iuffer and die, but only feemed to do fo ? 

Aifo, v^hen the philofophers of that age 
ineered at the doctrine of a refurreSlion^ with 
w^hat pride vsrould* thefe weak chriftians pre- 
tend to equal wifdom and refinement with 
tlierfifelves, by alledging that the true chrifti- 
ah fefurredion was not the refurre£tion of a 
njile Body of fiejh\ and blood, which could only 
be a burden to the foul, but either a myflical 
refurrediibn to a mha life^ or indicated the glp- , 
ribus time wheri the rpul> beiiig.freed from all 
its impurities, would join its bright original, 
in 4 vehicle' of light, a true fpiritual body^ 
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and not that carnal one, which had been itd 
punifhment here ? 

Laftly, the dodkrine of the impurity of maU 
teTy has in all ages led to fuch mortifications, 
and aufterities, as, requiring great refolution 
and fortitude, have never failed to flrike man- 
kind with refpeft and reverence; giving an 
idea of an extraordinary degree of abftrafted- 
nefs from the world, and of greatnefs and 
elevation of foul. 

It is very probable, alfo, that, as in later 
times, aiid alfo in our own days, perfons who 
pretended to extraordinary purity, more than 
they really had refolution to keep up to, by 
cxpofing themfelves to temptations too ftrong 
for them, were feduced into lewdnefs, and 
other vicious pradices ; and then found pre- 
tences for continuing in thefn, as not affecting 
the mindy but the body only^ which is no part 
of our proper f^hesy and of fmall confequence 
in itfelf. ^I am led to th'nk fo from what we 
may colledt concerning the firft chriftian fe£ka- 
ries in the writings of the apoflles, who al- 
ways fpeak of great irregularities of condudb, 
as joined to a departure from the true faith of 
the gofpcL Perhaps their writings might 
check thofe enormities, fo that thofe who re- 
tained the fame general fyftem of principles 
would afterwards be more upon their guard 
againft fuch ail abufe of them. For it does 
not appearnhat^the Valentinians, Manichse- 
ans, and others aUb, in later times, who went the 
fartheft into the Oriental fyftem, were juftly 

* reproach- 
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reproachable with refped to their lives and 
manners. 

The firft trace that we find of any thing 
like the Oriental fyftem in the New Teftament 
is in St. Paul's Epiftlcs to the Cbrinthians, 
fqppofed to be written about the year 56. 
For though the fame apoflje inculcates the 
dodrine of a refurredion upon the TheiTalo- 
nians, . in the year 52, what he fays upon that 
fubjed to them does not imply that they de^^ 
wV^the dodrine, but only that jthey had not 
been well informed concerning it,, or had not 
rightly apprehended it. But what he fays to 
the Corinthians, I Cor, 15. fhews t'hat fome 
among them had abfolutely difbelieved the 
dodrine. Befides, other hints that he dropa 
in the courfe of the fame epiftlc, flieW that 
their minds had been infeded with fome fpe- 
cipus fyftem of pbilofophy. 

Speaking of his own preaching the gofpel, 
he fays, ch. i. 1 7, // liSas not with the wifdom of 
words^ lefi the crofs of Cbriji Jloould be made of 
none eff'eil. Fcr the preaching of the crofs is to 
them that perijhfqolifhnefs^ but unto us who are 

faved it is the power of God. For it is writ^ 
ten^ I isnll defiroy the wifdom of jhe wife ^ and 
will bring t<i nothing the underjlanding of the 

prudent. Where is the wife^ where is thefcribe^ 
where is the dijputer of this world? Hath not 
God madefooltfh the wifdom of this world ? For 
after that^ in the wifdom of God^ the world by 
wifdom knew not God^ it pleafed God by the 

Joolifhnefs of prf aching tofave them that believe^ 

For 
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¥or the Jews require ajigtty and the Orieli 
Jeek after mfdom^ but we f reach Chriji trUci-^ 
Jiedj to the Jeivs a Jlumbling-'block^ and to the 
Greeks fooltfhnefs\ but to them who are cdteii^ 
both yews and Greeks^ Chriji the power of 
God^ and the wifdofn of (jod. BecauU the foot-- 
ijhnefs of God is wifer than men^ una the is^eak^ 
nefs of God {stronger than men. 

It is probable alfo, from tlie irifti-u^ioiiS 
i^rhich the apoftle gives concerning virgihs^ iti 
the feventh chapter of this epiftle, that too 
favourable an idea of continence^ ^nd Abjii-^ 
Ytencefrom marriage had crept in atooiig them, 
from the fame fyftem. 

This epiftle appears to haVe hdd a great ef- 
feft. In his fecofid, howeter, he repeats hi^ 
cautions tvith refpeft to the deceitfulnefs of 
^*vx)rldl}r wifdom, and he ffiU ^xprefles his 
fears of their being feducM by it. Ch. xi; 
2. For I am jealous over you with godly pahzijyy 
for I have efpoufed you to diie hiiflmndy that 1 
may ptefent you as a chajle virgin to Chriji: 
But I fear^ leji by any means ^ as thefet-peni 
beguiled Eve through hisfubtldty^ fo your minds 
Jhouldbe corrupted from thcfmpUcity that is in 
■ Chriji. But if he that comet h preachefh ' afto- 
iher Jefus^ whom we have not preached^ or* if 
ye receive another fpirit, which ye have not re^ 
cervedy or another gofpel^ which ye have not ac- 
ceptedy ye might well bear with him. Now a 
yefus not really crucified^, might* well enough 
be called another Jejus^ one that he had not 
preached to them, and the gofpel of that 
X Jefus, 
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Jefus, and the fpirit of it, would be^uite 
another go/pel^ zndi anather fpriti 

The evily however, appears by no meanff 
to have been flopped by thefe feafonable afid 
forceable admonitions, at leaft not in other 
churches. For in all the epiftles written by 
this apoiile from Rome^ during bis imprifto^ 
mcnt there, in the years 61 and 62, we find 
tliat this corruption of chriftianity had rifen Vs^ 
a moft alarming height; as we fee that it ex^ 
cited the ftrongeft expreflions of concern and 
indignation from this truly wife and good 
apoftle. 

To the Coloiiians, he fays, ch. ii. 4, TChii 
IJi^yhfi cmy man' jhould beguile you with enticing 
ipords^ V. 8. Befwarey kji any man Jpotl yom 
through phihfdphy^ and vain deceit ^ after tbe^ 
tradUion of men^ often the ruSments of the 
world^. and not after Chri/i^ v. i8» Let /» 
man ieguHe you, of your reward^ in a voiuniary 
humility 'i and wotjhipping of angelsj intruding 
into tboji things which he has not feen^ vainfy 
puffed up in his fleply mind^ and not holding 
the head J &c. — "which things have^ indeed^ a 
Jhew of wifdom^ and will "Worjhip^ and humi^^ 
lilyy and negleSling the bodyy not in any honour 
to the fatisfying afthtjlefl>. He goes on to fay^ 
eh. lii, 3, If y^ then be rifen with Chri/i^ fieh 
thof things which are above y 'Where Chrijift^^ 
teih at the right hand of God^ in which be 
might poffibly allude, to the turn they gave l^ 
the doctrine of a refurredion, willing to make; 
fcnie ufe of their miflake, *'Tf it be true, as 

" you 
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*• you pretend, that the refurreSiion ispafi at-^ 
** ready ^ and you arc rifen again in the fenfd 
** that Chrift really meant, adl as becomes 
^^ perfons To renewed in mind, and advanced 
" to fo pure and holy a ftate." 

But it is in the epiftles to Titnothy^ and 
Titus, men who had the idfpefbion and care 
of feveral churches, that this apoftle is moft 
earnefl: in his admonitions to oppofe the pro- 
grefs of this mifchievous but fpecious philo-* 
fophy. His firft cpiftle to Timothy begins 
with this Jubjedt, as what was uppermoft in 
his mind, Ch. i. 3. I be/ought thee to abide 
fiill at Epbefusj when I ^ent into Mofcedonia^ 
that thfiu mighteji charge Jhme that they teach 
no other do^rine^ neith'er give heed to fables^ 
andendlefs genealogies ^ which minijier quejlums^ 
rather than godly edifying^ which is tn faiths 
In the fourth chapter he again plainly alludes 
to the fame fyftem of opinions, as what had 
been foretold (hould be introduced into the 
church. Ch* iv.. i. Now the fpirit fpeaketh 
exprefsfyy that in the latter times fome fioall de-^ 
part from tbefaithy giving heed to feducingfpi^ 
rits^ and doSlrines of damons — -forbidding to 
marry y and commanding to abjiain from meat^ 
which God hath created to be received with 
thankfgiving, of them who believe and know the 
truth. For every creature of God is good^ and 
nothing to be refufedy if it be received with 
thank/giving. For it is fanSlified by the word 
of God and prayer. 

To 
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To the fame, no doubt, he refers in the 
iixth chapter, 'where, fpeaking of fome who 
^taught otherwife than he had done, he fays, 
^* Z'i If ^^y ^^^ teach otherwife^ and confent 
not to wholefome wordsy even the words of our 
Lord^ Jefus Chrijlj and to the doSirine which is 
according to godlinefs^ he ;V proudj knowing no^ 
things but doting about quejlions^ andjlrifes of 

words^ 'whence cometh perverfe difputings 

of men of corrupt minds^ and dejiitute of the 
trutby &CC. And he concludes the epiftle with 
exhorting him, no doubt with the fame 
view, in the following words^ O Timothy^ 
keep that 'which is committed to thy truft^ avoids 
ing prophane and vain babblings^ and oppofitions 
of fcience^ falfelyfo called^ 'which fome prof ejjing 
have err^^d concerning the faith. 

In his fecond epiftle to the fame perfon, he 
very plainly alludes to the fame fyftem, when 
he fays, ch, ii, i6. But Jhun prophane and vain 
babblings for they will increafe unto more un^ 
godlikefs^ and their word will eat as doth a 
canker. Qf whom is Hymeneus^ and Pbiletus^ 
who concerning the truth have erred ^faying that 
the refurreSlion is pafi already ^ and overthrow 
the faith of fome. And as a motive with him 
to preach thb word, and to.be inftant in fcafon 
and out of feafon, he adds, ch. iv. 3. For the 
time 'will come when they will not endure found 
doSlrine^ but^ after their own lujls^ Jhall they 
" heap to themfelves teachers ^ having itching earSy 
and they Jhall turn away their ears from the. 
truths and be turned unto fables. 

In 
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In his cpifHc to Titus wc find riianj ex-r 
prcffions yery much like thofe in his epiAIe to 
Timothy, and therefore they probably allude 
to the fame things; though he here intimates 
^that they were Jews who were moft induftri- 
OU8 in propagating thefe ijew doftrines, ac- 
commodating them to their own law, as the 
jCabbalifts afterwards are known to have done^ 
Mo(heim fays, " That a confiderable ntimber 
** of the Jews had imbibed the errors of the 
** Oriental philofophy appears evidently both 
f* from the books of the Neyr Teftament, 
*• and from the ancient hiftory of the chrifti- 
*• an church, and it is alfo certain that many 
^* of the Gnoftic feds were founded by Jews. ** 
'Ecckf. Hj/i. vol. i. p* 38. Titus, i. 9, Hold^ 
mg faji the faithful word^ as he hath been 
taught J that he may be able by found do5irine 
both to exhort and convince tSe gainfayers. For 
there are many unruly^ and vain talkers^ and 
deceivers^ efpecially they, of the circumci/ion^ 
Hvbofe mouths muf be Jioppedy who fubvert^ 
whole houfesy teaching things, which they ought 
not y for filthy tucre^s fake. Again, v. 14, Not 
giving heed to J ewi/h fables ^ and commandments 
^f men, that turn from the truth. XJnto the, 
ffure all things are pure^ but to them that are 
defied and unbelieving is nothing pure^ alluding 
perhaps to the prohibition of marriage, and 
of certain meats, iii. 9. Avoid foolijh quejlions 
und genealogies^ and contentions^ and Jirivings 
about the lawy for they are unprofitable and 
vain^ 

It 
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It is ijQt imprahalpk, alfo^ that the apoftl^ 
jPeter alludes to the fame fyfteno, when h^ 
fays, 1. i^j For ^^ have not followed cunning-^ 
ly-^deyifed fables^ ivben 'wemade known unto yoii 
the power and conning qf our Lord Jefus Chrip^ 
bift ^ere eye witnejesof his majejiy. 
'' But the apbftle Johni, who wrote later thai| 
the reft, ufes language that cannot be ap^ 
plied to any thing hutthefyftem I have men- 
tioned ; and it is moreover evident from the 
ftrain of hia writings, that he knew of no 
other confiderable herefy in the church in hx^ 
time> which agrees with what ancient writers 
fay, that no herefies were known in the times 
of the apoftles, but that of the Hoceta^ who 
believed that Chrift did not come in real fleftj^. 
which is moft evidently a branch of the fyli 
tern I have defcribed, and that of the Nazof^ 
remsy or Ebionifes, of which I fhall fay more, 
in its proper place. 

' Tq guard agairift this hgrefy, which, in 
faifi, fubverted the whole gofpel, this vene- 
rable 'apoftle /is very particular in giving a 
mpil circomftantial tcftimony to the proper 
humanity 6f Chrift. i John i. i. Uiat which 
Wd^sfrom the heginningy which we have heard^ 
which we havejeen with our eyes^ which we 
have looked upon i afidaur hands have handled^ 
of the word of life.^ For the life was manifeji'^ 
edy and we havefeen it^ and bear witnefs.^ and 
Jhew unto, you^ that eternal Hfe^ which was 
'^it& thei Father J and was manifejied unto us. 
'" ' ' . . <rhat 
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T^hat which we have feetiy and heard^ declare 
weuntoyouy &c. 

It is, moreover, remarkable, that this apof- 
tlc exprcfsly calls this very dodlrine that of 
Antichrifi^ and he fays there were many that 
publiftied it. Ch. ii i8. Little children it is the 
lajl time J and as ye have beard that Antichrijl 
jk all come ^ even now are there many antichriftsj 

whereby we know that it is the laji time v. 

22. Who is a lyary but he that denietb that 
Jefus (the man Jefus) is the Chriji ; the opi- 
nion of fome of thefe feftaries being, that 
Chriji was another perfon than Jefus^ and 
that he came down from heaven, and entered 
into him. He is antichrijl that denieth the 
Father and the Son. Whojoever denietb the 
Son, the fame hath not the Father. • 

Again, iv, 3. Every Jpirit that c^nfejfetb 
that Jefus Chriji is come in tbefiefh^ is of God. 
From which we may clearly learn, th^t this 
was the only herefy that gave any alarm to 
this good apoftle. And every fpirit that con^ 
fejeth not that Jefus Chriji is come in tbefefh^ 
is not of God. And this is thatftirit of An^ 
fidbri/l^ whereof ye have heard that it Jhauld 
comey and even now already is it in the world. 
It is alfo to the reality of the body of Chrift, 
that he alludes, when he fays, y. 6. ^his is 
he that came by water and bloody even Jefus 
Chriji^ not by water only^ but by water and 
blood \ for there are three that bear witnefsp the 
fpirit y and the water ^ and the blood \ alluding, 
perhaps, to Jefus being declared to be the Soq 

of 
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of God at his baptifm^ by his miracles^ and 
by his death and refUrrediion^ of Which the 
former was allowed by the Docefse, but the. 
latter they denied. 

In his fecond epiftle, this apoftle ftill 
dwells upon the fame fubjed:, v. 7. Man^ 
deceivers are entered into the worlds , who 
confefs not that Jefus Chriji is come in thejiejh. 
V^bis is a deteiver^ and an Antichrijl. Vi i o. If , 
there come any untoyoUy and bring not this doc-^ 
trine^ receive him not into your houfe^ nor bid 
him Godjpeed. It is to this alfo, probably^ 
that he alludes when, in his third epiftle, he 
expreffes Jiis joy that Gaius, to whom he 
writes, walked in the truth. V* 3. / rejoiced 
greatly when^he brethren came\^ and tejitfied of 
the truth that is in thee^ even as thou walkeji in 
the truth. I have no greater joy than to hear 
that my children walk in truths 

Who were the Nicolaitansy mentioned irt 
the book of Revelation, is not known with 
any certainty ; but as^ antiquity mentions no 
herefies in the church in thofe early times, but 
fbme branch of the Oriental fed, and the Na- 
zarenes, who are falfely conlidered as here- 
tical, it is probable the Nicolaitans were feme 
of the more flagitious of the former fort, 
abuiing their tenets to licentious purpofes*; 
and perhaps this apoftle naming them fo ex- 
prefsly, and in terms of fuch extreme difap- 
probation, in an cpiftle from Chrift himfelf, 
might be a means of extingaiihin^ both the 
name and the thing. 

U '' The 
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** The writers of the fecond and of the 
*' following centuries,** fays Moflieim {£r- 
dej: Hift. vol. i. p. 116) ''IrenaBUS^ Tertul- 
** lian, Qeinent, and others, affirm- that the 
'•^ Nicolaitans adopted the fentiments of the 
^ Gnoftics concerning two principles of all 
^^ things, the oeons, and the origin of the 
** terreftrial globe." 

'' There is no fort of doubt," fays the 
fame writer (ib. p. n6) ** but that Cerinthus, 
^' another heretic^ laid to have been cotcm- 
** porary with the apoftle John, may be placed 
** with propriety among the Gnoflics. He 
^* taught that the Creator of this world, 
** whom lie confidered alfo as the Ibvereign 
and lawgiver of the Jewifli people, was* a 
'' Being endued with the greateft virtues, and 
•' derived his birth from the fupreme God, 
*' that this Being fell by degrees from his na- 
*' tive virtue, and his primitive dignity ; that 
" the fupreme God, in confequencc of this, 
** determined to deftroy his empire, and fent 
** upon earth for this purpofe one of the ever 
" happy and glorious oeons, wbofe name was 
♦' Chrift; that this Chrift chofe for his habi- 
** tation the perfon of Jefvis, a man of the 
•' moft illuftrious fandtity and juftice, the fqn 
** of Jofeph and Mary ; and, defcending in 
** the form of a dove, entered into him while 
" he was receiving the baptifm of John in 
*' the waters of Jordan ; that Jefiis, after his 
*' union with Chrift,. oppofed himfelf with 
^* vigour to the God of the Jews, and was, 

** by 
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by Kis itiftigation^ feized and crucified, by 
the Hebrew chiefs ; that when Jefus was 
taken captive, Chrift afcended up on high, 
fo that the man Jefus alone wjis fubjedted 
to the pains of an ignomimous death,'* 
It is to the fame Oriental philofophy that, 
for my part, I have little doubt that this apof- 
tle, who certainly referred to it in his tptflles^ 
alluded alfo in the IntroduBion to his go/pel^ 
where (in direft oppofition to the principles of 
this philofophy, which fuppofed that the xofa?, 
which made the world, was a Being diftin5i 
from Gc?<// he explains what the word Aofoc 
really means ; as when it is faid, in the Old 
Teftament, that the world was made by if^yiz. 
the wtfdom and power of God himfelf and no- 
thing that was diftincl from him, Inthe be^ 
ginning^ fays be^ was the Aor©?, as the philofo- 
phers alfo faid ; but the Aofoj was with Oody that 
is, it WdiS God^s own xofo^, or his attribute, fo 
that the Aofoc was really God himfelf. This^ 
divine power and energy was always with 
God, always belonged to him, and was in- 
herent in him. jJ// things were made by it^ 
and without it was not any thing made that was 
made. Thus we read in the Pfalms, By the word 
of the Lordy were the heavens made. &c. 

Launching beyond the age of the apoftles, 
we find ourfelves in a wide fea of this vain 
philofophyy partly of Grecian, arid partly of 
immediate Oriental extraction; which, how»- 
ever, as has been feen, was ultimately the 
fame thing. The moft diftinguifhed of the 

U a * chriftian 
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chriftian Fathers, aa Juftin Martyr, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Origen, &c. were deeply 
vcrfed in this philofophy, and .ftudioufly co- 
vered the offence of the crofs^ by giving fuch 
an idea of the author of their religion, and 
the tenets of it, as was calculated to firike the 
philofophical part of the world. 

* A principal fource of the mixture of the 
Platonic philofophy with chriftianity was from 
the famous fchool of Alexandria, as will ap- 
pear from the following general account of it 
in the Apology of Ben Mordecai^ letter i. 
p. 105. " The fchool of Alexandria in 
*' Egypt, which was ihftituted by Ptolemy 
** Philadelphus, renewed the old academy, 
** or Platonic philofophy, and reformed it. — 
** This fchool flouriihed moft under Ammo- 
♦* nius (the mafter of Origen and Plotinus) 
** who borrowed his choiceft contemplations 
** from the facred fcriptures, which he mixed 
** with his Platonic philofopbizings ; and it 
" is difputed by Eufebius and Porphyry whe- 
•' ther he died a pagan, or a chriftian. * He 
" had great advantages, being bred up in the 
" fame fchool with Philo Judaeus. Befides 

^ this, 

♦ Moflicim fays {Ecdefiajilcal Hijiory^ vol. i. p. 139) 
*^ That Ammonius maintained that thi great piinciples 
*' of all philofophical and religious truth were to be found 
*' equally in all fe<5ls, that they differed from each other 
** only in their methods of expreffing them, and in fomc 
•• opinions of little or no importance j that all the Gemilc 
** religions, and even, the chriftian, were to be illuftrated 
•* and explained by the principles of this univerfal philo-^ 
^^ fophy, which derived its original and confiAence from 

** tho 
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•* this, there was in the town of Alexandria, 
** a famous church, fettled by Mark the Evan- 
** gelift, and the fchool was continued by 
** Pantafcnus, Clemens Alexandrinus, &c. 
** and after him fucceffively by Origen, He- 
** radius, Dionyfius, Athenadore, Malchion, 
" and Didymus, who reached the year 350, 
' ** which do<9:ors gave an admirable advance 
•* to the church. The town was for this re- 
** puted the univerfal fchool of the church, 
** and the Platonic philofpphy was in the 
** higheft authority among the Fathers. For 
** it was the common vogue that it diflFered 
•* little from Mofes ; yea Coelius Rhodius 
*« thinks that Plato differs little from Chrift*s 
*♦ placits.'' 

Origen, fcholar to Ammonius, though a 
profeffed chriftian, followed his matter's 
fteps, mixing the Platonic gphilofophy, and 
the dodlrines of the gofpel together ; hop- 
ing thereby to gain credit to the chriftian 
religion ; and, with Clemens Alexandri- 
** nus and others, made ufe of the Platonic 
** arid Pythagoric philofophy, as a medium 
♦* to illuftrate the grand myftcries of faith, 
^^ thereby to gain credit among thofe Platonic 
*' fophifts. And F. Simon fays that the mix- 
^* ture of the Platonic philofophy with the 

^' the Eaftem nations ; that it was taught to the Egyptians 
*.* by Hermes, and brought from them to the Greeks, and 
^* was preferved in its original purity by Plato, who.was 
^^ the beft interpreter of Hermetf, and of the other Ori- 
*f cntal fagcs/' 

y 3 ** chriftian 
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^^ chriftian religion did i^ot tend to the dc^ 
'^ flru6lion of the orthodox. faiths but m^re 
** eafily to perfuade the Gfecki to embrace 
** ehriftianity. This, no doubt, was the in*:. 
^' tent^ and it fucceeded <^s all fuch methoda 
*' have done. Among other Platonic tnyf- 
*' terics, thj^t of the i^ogQs, oa which Am* 
^^ monius and Plotinus, both heads of the 
^^ Platonic {fhool^ had commented, w^ls Xsik^ 
*' en, and applied to the divine logos, ex- 
" plicated by St. John, wh^ch gave cccafion 
*' and foundation to many philofophic dif- 
^' pntes, andcontefls in the fyhool an^ chij^ch 
« of Alexandria.'* 

That moft of the celebrated Fathers were 
Platonifts, and borrowed many of their ex« 
planatbns of fcriptpre do^rinea from that 
lyllem, is too well known to be infifted upoa 
here. It was by this means that A^uftin, by 
his own confeffion, as will be feen hereafter^ 
came to undcrfland, as he thought, the docr 
trine of the trinityt ; ^ 

He faid that if the Plj^tonifts wcjre to. live 
over again, they would> by changing a few 
words and phrafes only, become cnriftians. 
Mo/heim^s Dijfertations^ p. 98. Many of the 
Platonic philofophers, when they embraceci 
ehriftianity, did not lay afide thfgir philc^ophir 
cal gown, but thought to follow Chrift and 
Ammonius too. ib. p. 117. The fame judi- 
cious hiftorian fays that thofe chriftian doc* 
tors, who were infedted with Platonifm, did 
not difcourfe of the ft^tc of fouls after death, 

8f 
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of the nature of the foul, of the trinity, and 
many other things that bore a relation ^o 
them, as thofe who drew their inftruftions 
from the facred fcriptiMreSi and were taught by 
Chrift only. ib. p. a I o. 

^* Synefius/' feys Warburton [Divine Le^ 
gatioHy vol. ii. p. 236) "went into the church 
** a Platonift, and a Platonift he continued 
" when he was there. This man could not 
" be brought to believe the apoftolic doctrine 
" of a refurredlion, becaufe he believed with 
** Plato that the foul was before the body, 
** u e. eternal, z parte ante. However^ he was 
** not for fhaking hands with chriftianity, but 
" would fuppofe fome grand and profound 
•♦ myftery to lie hid under the fcripture ac- 
*' count of a refurredion.'' 

But it is-not my defign to trace the Plato^ 
nifm of the Fathers in every article of faith. 
Enough of it has appeared in my hiftorical 
account of opinions concerning the nature of 
God, and the human foul, on which I have 
enlarged pretty much, in order to trace the 
rife and progrefs of the dodrines of materi- 
alifm and immaterialifm^ and other things con« 
nefted with them. 

That the early heretics, or thofe who at-?* 
tempted to bring into chriftianity more of the 
Oriental fyftem than the bulk of chriftians 
were difpofed to relifh, had their inftriidions 
partly in the Eaft, and partly alfo in the fchqpl 
of Plato^ is UEliverfally acknowledged. The 
cjo^krine of the Gnoftics, fays Beaufobre (vol. 

U 4 i- p* 
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i. p. 3^4) was compounded of the philofophy 
of Plato, the Oriental philofophy, and the 
chriftian reUgion« TertulUan's complaints, Chat 
fb excellent a phHofophy as that of Plato 
ihouldgive occafion toall theherefies, gives 
but too much reafen, by difcovcring his' otm 
exceffive admiration of it, to'ibfpeA tk4t h^ 
had htmfelf made too free with it- -^^ But in 
*^ thofe days," fays Beaufobre (lb/ p. 40) **'i|: 
" was allowed that, together with the funda-^ 
^^ mental doftrines of chriftianity, any peribn 
^^ was at liberty to philofophlze about the reft; 
♦' arid the nearer they could bring their «it- 
•* gion to the eftablifhed principles of philo- 
*' fophy, the more fuccefs they had." But 
how dangerous a maxim was this ! It was, 
in fad:, letting up* their own wifdom againft 
the wifdom of God himfelf. 

Manes andhis predeceffors were all known 
adepts in the philofophy of the Eaft. Bafili- 
des, the proper founder of Manfcheifm, was 
a philofophical divine, who travelled into Per- 

^fia, and mixed the philofophib^ OpiiiiOit^tf 
thai country whhhis religion. ib;pt 4di B|r- 

'defanee travelled even into indra^ to acquaint 
himfelf with the wifdom of = the Brachmans, 
lb. vol.' ii. p. 1*^9. The four books of Scy- 
thian, a teacher oi Manicheifm, and wtoo 

-had travelled into India, were thought to be 
thofe which he had from the Brachmaiis, and 
which, he brought ifl^to Egypt, p. 45, ' And 
the Valentinians, Beaufobre fays, were Py- 

* tKagoricians and Platonifts, as, he adds, were 
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almoft. all the Greek philofophers, who em- 
braced chrillianity. Vol. ii. p. i6i. 

Simon Magus is, by feveral ancient writers, 
called the parent of all herefies^ not that he 
was properly a chriftian heretic, but becaufe 
the Gnoftics, and other early heretics, bor« 
rowed much of their fyflem from him, and 
becaufe he introduced the Oriental philofo- 
phy into Judea and the neighbourhood. See 
Majheim^s Differtationsy p. 226. 

In thefe circumftances can it be any wonder 
that the pure religion of Chrift got a tindure 
that would continue for ages, and even to the 
prefent time. 



S*E CT I O N V. 

Of the Itt^ence of the Pbilofopbical Syftem on 
(he Cbrtjiian DoSlrine concerning the Per- 
son op Christ, ^ 

PERHAPS the greateft diflervice that 
the introdudion of philofophy ever did 
to chriftianity was, that, in confequence of 
the general dodtrine of the pre^exijience of all 
human fouls, the foul of Chrift was, of courfe, 
fuppofed to have had a pre*exiftent ftate, and 
alfo to have had a fuperior rank and office be- 
fore he came into the world, fuitable to the 
power and dignity with which he appeared 
|;p be ii>vefted on earth. 

Had 
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. Had tjbe flate of philofophical opimdns in 
that age of the world been what it is now, 
and, toofequently, had the dodrine of pre^ex- 
ifteii^ been unknown, the rife of fuch a doc- 
trine cdncefning the perfon- of Chrift would 
kwre be€h very, extraordinary; , and tbef^S 
(^ its exigence inight haire been allcdged, as 
an argument fcff its truth. But the introduc- 
tion of this tenet frona the Oriental or Pla- 
tonic philofophy was but too eafy ; fo that to 
a pcrfon who cbnfiders the ftate of opinions at 
that tiihe,i there appears to have been nothing' 
cx:traordinary in it. Nay, it would have beca 
very extraordinary if, together with other bpi^ 
nions, known to have been derived from 
that fource, philofophizing chriftians had not 
adopted this alfo ; the temptation in this cafe 
being greater than in any other whatever ; 
viz. to wipe away the reproach which was 
reflefted upon ehriftianity from the meannefs 
of the per/on of our Saviour^ and the indignity 
with which he was treated. 

We have feeo that it was a fundam,ental 
dodrine in the Eaft, and lifcewife in the Pla- 
tonic fyftem^ that, on account c^ the mixture 
(if eviiin the world, it could not be fmppofed 
to have been made by the fupreme Being him- 
felf ; but that it was formed from {wre-exift- 
ent matter, by a ceJeftial fpirit, a principal 
eilkanation from the divine mind, the Birmah 
of the Hindoos, the prima mens of the Chal- 
deans, jhe vovg and Aofd^i of Plato. And what 
was more natural than to fuppofe that the «- 

Jorer 
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Jlonr q£ the human race had been xixt former 
of it; ef|>ccially as thofe who adopted that 
hypothefis could fo plaufibly apply to Chrift, 
as we kiK)w they actually didi thofe paifages 
of the Old Teftament, in which the world 
waS:faid to have been made by the word^ AWi^ 
of God^ the fame word or power, which ac- 
tually dwelled in Chrift, and a£bed by. him** 
By this eafy channel, I make no doubt, did 
thi^ great corruption fl,ow into the , chriftia^o 
fyfiem, with all the train of mifchievou$ con«> 
fequencea that foon followed it. 

It 189 likewiie, remarkable, .that, as in the 
philosophical fyftem of thofe times, ther^ was 
but one emanation of the Divine Bein.g.di0;iar 
guiihed in fo particular a a&anrier. as (o be the 
Creator of the world, fo we find that chriftianf 
were firft charged with introducing two Gods^ 
and 9ot thref, the divinity of the Holy Ghojt^ 
as a feparat^ rperfon, not having been an ar- 
tickle in apy ch^iftian creed till after the coun- 
cil of Nice. Alio the orthodox; in thofe times 
ah^^ySf-rgave that fuperiopity to the Father, 
asthfl fouffje of all intelligesije, that the phi- 
|ofophers did to the; fupfeme mind, with trefpe^ 
to his emanations ; £0 that the correfpondence 
between the two fyftems wa> wonderfully 
cQipplete* • ^ ' 

The Platonift?, ip4eed, befides tJbe fecond 
Qod^ called ¥«y?, which they fuppofed to be a 

* Alexander, to prove the eternity of the Logos, cites 
Pf; xlv. !• Mf heart is inditing a gQ$d mattery mTov aya9ov\ 
y^rtin's Rcmarhy vol. iijt p. 47. 
^ '^ ' perfed 
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perfeft image of the one fupreme God, fup* 
pofcd a tJbtrd^ which was the Jbul of the uni- 
verfe^ difFufed through all its parts. Beau^ 
fobrey vol. i. p. 560. But though this makes 
a kind of a trinity of Gods^ and therefore the 
dodtrine is by fome of the orthodox faid to be 
found in that philofophy, it by no means 
tall?es with the chriftian trinity. But the doc- 
trine of ^fecond God^ an emanation from the 
firft, is well known to have been a fundamen- 
tal principle in the ancient philofophy. 

According to the oracles of Zoroafter, the 
monads from which all thmgs were produced, 
delivered the government of things to the 
fecondmind^ an opinion which, as Le Clerc 
fays, was adopted by Plato. Stanley by Le 
C/erCj p. 26. 

That this was the true fource of the doc- 
trine concerning the pre-exiftent nature and 
power of Chrift, as well as of the averfion 
that was foon entertained to the thought of 
his having aflumed a real body of flefli and 
blood, is fo obvious, that even the orthodox 
fieaufobre almoft acknowledges it, though 
without defign. *^Thofc/' fays he (vol. i. 
J). 379) " who were educated in the fchool of 
** Plato, whofe philofophy was much efteem- 
** edinthe Eaft, believed that there was a 
^* pefrfedt intelligence, called vouf, or Aofof, an 
** emanation from the fupreme intelligence. 
**' They concluded that this fublime intelli- 
*5 gence might reveal his will to men, and 
^' teach men the way of falvation; but could 

" not 
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•^ hot believe that he would become, united to 
** matter. Their view,'* he fays (p. 380) 
was to abolifli the fcarulaJ of tie cro/s, and 
to render the chriftian religion more plau- 
" fible." 

The hiftory of Auftin's. converfion to or- 
thodoxy is another flriking argumient in,^- 
vour of this hypotbefis*. , ^^ Auftin,", fay« 
Beaufobre, voL i. p, 478^1 " believed , Chrifl; 
^' to be a mere man, though much exaltqd 
^* above others by divine gifts, till he learxx- 
** ed of the books of Plato, trauflatcd by 
Vidorinus, that the Logos exifted befpirc 
all things, that he was from eternity wjth 
God, that he created all things, that he ^s 
the only Son of the Father, and finally 
** equal to the Father, being of the fame fub- 
" fiance with himfelf/* : 

The very language^ which the early ortho- 
dox Fathers made ufe of to exprefs the, de- 
rivation erf" the Son from the Father, viz. ema-- 
nationy effluxy proboky &c. fliews plainly 
enough whence that dodtrine was derived. 
This language is even ufed by fome of tte 
modern orthodox, without confidering how 
the dodrine of the immateriality of the Di- 
vine Being is affefted by it, Gkidworth fays 
that " the fecond and third perfons in the 
^^ trinity are ewrnal and neceiTary emanations 
** from the firft," p. 559, and that ** they all 
^^ have a mutual inexift^nce and penetration of 
** one another. ^'^ ib. This divine alfo main- 
tains the fubordination of the Son. to the Fa- 
4 therj. 
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thcr, which agrees with the ancient doftrines 
on this fubjeft. He fays, p. 599, that " the 
*' fecond and third perfons in the trinity are 
^^ not fo omnipotent as the firft, becaufe not 
** able to produce it/* 

Several of the orthodox chriftians, how- 
^ever, in early times, objected to the language 
above mentioned, viz. emanation^ Sec. as de- 
noting either Si/eparatitmj or extenfion of the 
divine effence, which the Bafilidians and Va-, 
lentinians avowed. BeaufobrCj vol. i. p* 546. 
But thofe chriftian writers who thought God 
to be corporeal, made no difficulty of explain- 
ing the generation of the Son by the terni 
wpoCoAn^ or branchj as not implying any re- 
paration of fubftance, or a part detached from 
the reft. ib. p. 548. Tertullian ufes this 
term. " The Son,** fays he, ** comes from 
** the effence of the Father, as the ftock of a 
•** tree from the root, or a ray from the fiin. 
'• Juftin Martyr ufes the lame term." ib. p. 

549- . . , , 

The Manicheans explained the generation 

erf the Son from the Father, without fup- 
poiing any lofs to the Father, by comparing 
it to the lighting of one lamp by another, p. 
^^^. Juftin Martyr, and Tatian ufe this 
comparifon. Tatian alfo ufes another com- 
panion with the fame view; but it islefs hap- 
py in other refpeAs. When I fpeak to you, 
fays he, and you' hear me, my reaifon (Aofo^) 
goes into you, \frithout my being deprived of 
it. ib. p. 590. 

4 Others 
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Others of them had rccburfe to woric fhifts 
than €ven this. Some of the catholics being 
charged with introducing three, gods^ and 
with making the perfons of the trinity as 
diftin^ from one another, as Peter, Jam^ft, 
and John, acknowledged it; faying that Eetef, 
James, and John might be faid to bcone^ oft 
account of their partaking of the fame humati 
nature, ib. p. 558- 

The term tirpoC^xn, was rejected* however, 
by Origen, who was a Platonift^ as implying 
that God was corporeal, p. 553:. 

According to the heathen fyfkm, the ema- 
nation of the Son from the Father was not a 
ncceflary^ but a voluntary thing, and took 
place either in timcy, according to the proper 
.Oriental fyftem, ox from eternity^ accsording to 
Plato. , And we alfo find the dodrine of the 
voluntary emanation, of the Son by the Father 
. among the early chriftians, though this idea 
is not admitted at prqfent. Juftin Martyr 
fays tha! "the father begat the Son volui>- 
♦* tarily.'- Origen taught the fame dodrine, 
and Petavius acknowledges that it was the opi- 
nion of a great n^imber of the ancient dodtor^. 
Btaufobrtj voL i. p. 522. ** The principles 
•^ of the ancients concerning the trinity^'* 
fays Mr. Dupin, " was that the word was 
** from all eternity in the Father, being his 
**, wifdom and power ; that when he chofe to 
.** make the world, he putMrn^ as it were, 
, ** without himfe^y vol. x. p. 520, 

The Fathers did not; in general^ beliette 
that the Son was produced from eternity, but 

only 
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only immediately before the creation of the 
worlds that he might be^^employed for that 
purpofe. ib. This opinion is found even later 
than the council of Nice. p. 521. Ladantius 
fays that ^^ when God waa refolved to make 
•* the world, which was to be compofed of 
^* things of a contrary nature, he began with 
** creating two forts of them, the one good, 
** ifis only Son^ and the other evil, the devil^ 
/* which are to be in continual war.'* p« 574. 
It is^ likewife, a very ancient opinion among 
very catholic authors, that the firft intelligent 
being that God made was the devils he being 
the firft of thofe intelligences that God cre- 
ated an infinite number of ages before the 
creation of the vifible world, at which time, 
and not before, Chrift was produced, ib. 

p. S^A^ 

The hypothefis I am purfuing clearly ex- 
plains why the Marcionites, Valentinians, 
and Manicheans efcaped cenfure at the council 
of Nice. For thofe fedaries, as Beaufobre 
fays, vol. i. p. 542, were orthodox with re- 
fpe<a to the trinity ; fince they could make ufe 
of the term confubjiantial as well as the moft 
orthodox ; which the Arians, who believed 
that the Logos was created out of nothing, 
could not do. The Manicheans believed the 
confubftantiality of the perfons, but not their 
equality \ believing the Son to be below the 
Father, and the Spirit below both. p. 561. 
This error, however, was not peculiar to them, 
but was very general. iU 

It 
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It is only by an attention to thefe principles 
that we can underftand the ftate of the con- 
troverfy between the orthodox and the Arians. 
For though the Fathers in general believed 
that the Son had not proceeded from the Fa- 
ther, btit a fliort time before the creation of 
the world, in which he was employed, they 
believed that he iffiicd Jrom thefubjlance of the 
Father^ -and therefore v/as light of lights very 
God of very God, begotten not made^ that 
is, not created out of nothings which the 
Arians maintained. We fee, then, that the 
Arians retained fo much of the eftabliflied fyf- 
tem, as not to deny the pj^e-exi/fence of Chrift, 
or his office of creating the wor/d. Thefe 
notions were fo deeply rivetterf, ' that they 
were not eafily eradicated ; but it is evident 
that the Arians had lefs of the Oriental or 
Platonic philofophy .than the orthodox, 
' Indeeid th6 learned Cudworth acknowledges 
that the Athariafians, andthe Nicene Fathers, 
Platonized, and not the Ariahs; though he 
fays that they derived their ideas not ffdni 
Plato, but from the fcripturfes. p. 529, But 
of that let the reader judge. . The Platonizing 
Fathers^, fays Le Clerc{feehiSjEi////^/2 of Sian^ 
i^, p. 160) thought that before the aftuaf 
gendration of the Son, he Was virtually in 
the Father^ and therefore a vJo3-ficn', vvrhereas the 
Arians denied this^ and faid that he, like 
other creatures, was produced from lio things - 
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SECTION VI. 

General Arguments ogainji the Pre- exist- 
ence OF Christ. 



THE preceding hiftory of opinions re- 
lating to the pre-exiftence of Chrift af- 
fords a very ftriking argument againft that 
dodlrine. But I think it will not be amifs in 
this place, in order to remove the ftrong pre- 
judices that have taken place with refpe<S to 
this fubjedl, to add fome other arguments of a^ 
general nature^ fuch as arife from the known 
ftate of things in the apoftolic age, and what 
may be fairly inferred from the apoftolic 
writings, without entering into the difcuffion 
of particular texts of fcripture, for which I 
beg leave to refer my reader to my Illujiration 
of particular I'exts^ and more efpecially to 
Mr. Lindfey^s excellent Sequel , to his Apology^ 
where that worthy man, and valuable writer, 
has thrown much new light upon many of 
thofe paflages which have been the greateft 
ftumbling blocks in the way of the antipre- 
exiftent dodtrine. 

It is acknowledged by all writers, that, at the 
beginning of chriftianity, there arofe two oppo- 
fite errors concerning the perfon of Chrift, 
The firift they fay came from the Jewifh con- 
verts, whoWaintained that Chrift was only a 
2 man. 
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7nan\ diftinguifhed by peculiar gifts. '*This,"' 
fays Athanafius, " was an error of the Jews,' 
. *' in the time of the apoftles; and he fays 
^* they drew the Gentiles into it.'* Of thefc 
there were two forts, fome called Nazarenes, 
who believed the miraculous conception, and 
the other Ebionites, who believed Chrift to be 
born of Jofeph arid Mary. This is exprefsly 
faid to have been the mojl ancient herefy in the 
vhurch. Beaufobre, vol. ii. p. 517. 

'* Preferitly after, however, there arofe 
*' another error, quite oppofite to this, intro- 
^' duced by the Pagan philofophers, who ftrip- 
** ped Chrift of his human nature. This he-^ 
" refy was one of the firft that fpread among 
*^ the Gentiles, and the apoftle John did all 
^* he could to prevent its fpread, but in vain." 
ib. p. 518. 

Now, adrnitting thefe fads, viz. the exift- 
bnce of the Nazarene herefy, and that of the 
Docetze in the apoftdlic age, arid that the for- 
mer was prior t#the other, I think we may 
fafely infer, from the notice taken of herefy 
in the New Teftament, that the former was 
hot confidered as any herefy at all ; becaufe 
there is no mention made of it as fuch \ 
whereas the other is inveighed againft, and 
efpecially by the apoftle John, in the ftrong- 
eft terms ; and moreover, as has been fliewn 
above, he evidently fpeaks of it in fuch a 
manner as implies, that he haxJ riq idea of ^ny 
other herefy of confequence in his titnc; 

' X 2 * ^ " Againft 
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Againfl this herefy he writes in the cleared 
and moft exprefs manner, and with the moft 
vehement zeal. Of the other fuppofed herefy 
he is fo far from taking any notice at all 
(notwithftanding what has been imagined 
by fome commentors upon him) that he 
writes exactly like a perfon who confidered 
Chrift as a man, who was fo far from being 
of the fame fubjlance with the Father ^ and 
confequently poflefled of any power of bis 
owfif that he received all his powers immedi- 
ately from God. And it is remarkable, that 
thofe texts which moft ftrongly exprefs the 
abfolute dependence of Chrift upon God, and 
which aflert that all the wifdom and power 
that appeared in ,him were the wifdom and 
power of the Father, and not his own, occur 
chiefly in the gofpel of this very apoftle. 

Alfo, the reft of the.apoftles, inftead of 
taking any notice, direct or indired, of this 
capital herefy, as it has been reprefented, con- 
ftantly ufe a language that could not but give 
the greateft countenance to it ; always fpeak- 
ing of Chrift as a man^ even when they re- 
prefent him in a light of the greateft im- 
portance. 

This utter filence of the waiters of the New 
Teftament concerning a great herefy^ the very 
firft that ever exifted in the chriftian church, 
and as it is now reprefented, the moft danger- 
ous of all others j a herefy taking place chiefly 
among the Jews, with whom the apoftles had 
moQ; to do> looks as if they conndered the 

opinion 
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opinion of the proper humanity of X^hriji in a 
Very different light from that in which it was 
viewed by their philofophizing fucceflbrs. 

Athanafius, who could not deny thefe fads, 
endeavours to account for them, by faying 
that " all the Jews were fo firmly perfuaded 
** that their Meffiah was to be nothing more 
** than a man like themfelves, that the apof- 
^* ties were obliged toufe great caution in di- 
*' vulging the dodrine of the proper divinity 
« of Chrift." See his Epipla de Sententia 
Dionyjii contra Arianos. Opera, vol. i- p. 553- 
But did the apoftles fpare other Jewifh pre- 
judices, which were, at leaft, as inveterate as 
this, efpegially their zeal for the law of Mo- 
fes, and their averfion to the admiffion of the 
Gentiles into the chriftian church without cir- ^ 
cumcifion, &;c. ? And ought not the impor-- 
tance of the dodtrine to have conftrained them 
to venture a little beyond the bounds of a 
timid prudence y in fuch a cafe as this; efpe- 
cially as the Jewifh chriflians in general, as 
far as appears, always continued in this error, 
till their final difperfion, by the civil con- 
vulfions that took place in the Eafl, fubfequent 
to the. deflruflion of Jerufalem ? 

Befides, whether was it more probable that 
the illiterate Jews^ who received their dodtrine 
from none but the apoflles themfelves, and 
indeed converfed with no other, Ihould have 
fallen into fo grievous an error with refpe£t 
to the perfoa of Chrifl, their own Mejfiah^ or 
thofe who are known to have drawn various 
X 3 opinions 
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opinions from other fources befides the genu- 
ine apoftolical doftrine, and particularly from^ 
that very philofophy which, manifeftly contrary 
to any thing that the Jews could poflibly have; 
learned from their facred books, exprefsly 
taught the do<5lrine of the pre-exiftence of 
all human fouls, and their emanation from 
the divine mind; which was, in fafl:, the 
dodrine and language of the pretended or- 
thodox Fathers ? 

Without examining the merits of ihe quefti- 
on^ probability will certainly incline us to take 
the part of the poor Jewifli' converts. In- 
deed, their poverty and illiteratenefs made 
them defpifed by the Gentile fchriflians, who 
were captivated with the wifdom ojthis world: 
Juftin Martyr, however, the earlieft Gentile 
chriftian writer, fpeaks of them and their opi- 
nions with more refpe£t than they were after- 
wards treated with. He was one of the fir ft 
of the philofophizing chriftians, and therefore 
might know that their do£trines were thofe of 
the bulk of chriftians in his time ; and per- 
haps, at that time, few thought differently 
from them, befides a few fpeculative perfons 
like himfelf. . See Edit. T'/^jr/z^j/, p. 235. 

2. It is evident, that the moft intelligent of 
the Jews expefted nothing more than a mere 
man for their Mefliah *; nor can it be faid that 

any 

♦ " They," fays Trypho (the Jew fpeaker in Juftin 
Martyr's Dialogue) ** who think that Jefus was a man^ 
^f and, being chofen of God, was anointed Chrift, ap- 

" pear 
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any of the ancient prophecies give us the leaft 
hint of any thing farther. Had the prophe- 
cies not been explicit y there feems to have been 
the greateft reafon why our Lord, or his 
apoftles, (hould have exprefsjy obferved that 
they were fo ; or if they had been univerfally 
mijunderjlood^ or pervjertedy vfo, might exped: 
that this fhould have been noticed by our 
Lord, as well as other abufes or miftakes which 
prevailed in his time. Or if a difcovery of 
fo great importance would have ftaggered the 
faith, or checked the freedom of the difciples 
of our Lord, when they were fully apprized 
of the tranfcendenfe greatnefs of the perfon 
whom they, had cgnfidered as a man like 
themfelves, we might have expeftgd that this 
great difcovery would have been made to them 
when their minds were fully enlightened by 
the defccnt of the Holy Ghoft, or at fome 
other time, when they were fully inftrufted 
in all things relating to the religion they had 
to teach. And whenever the revelation of a 
thiqg fo highly interejling^ and unexpeBed^ as 
this muft have been, had been made to them, 
their wonder and furprize muft have' been 
fuch, as we (hould have found fome traces or 
intimations of in their writings. 

*' pear to me to advance a more probable opinion than 
*' your's. For all of us expecft that Chrift will be born a 
*' man from man {dv^puTrov e| av^puTrav) and that Ellas will 
^* come to anoint him. If he, ihtrefore, be Chrift, he 
muft, by all means, ha man born of men.'* Edit. 



T/?yrit:f^ p. 235' 
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Nor can it be fuppofed that a thing of fo 
wonderful a nature ^as this, could have been 
announced to the b(xiy of chriftians, who cer- 
tainly had not, at full, the moft. remote idea 
of fuch a thing, without exciting an aftonifh- 
ment, that ccuki not have been concealed, 
and fuch Jpeculations and debates as we muft 
have heard of. And yet the a{')oftle8, and 
the whole chriftian world, are fuppofed to have 
paffed from a flate of abfolute ignorance con- 
cerning the nature of their Lord and Mafter 
^regarding him in the familiar light of a friend 
and brother) to the full convidion of his be* 
ing the moji glorious of all created natwes ; 
him by whom Gc?^ originally made^ and con- 
^2ini\Y fupported all things^ without leaving 
any intimation by which it is impoffible for 
us to learn, in what manner fo wonderful a 
communication v/as made to the;m,.or of the 
effects it had on their own minds, or thofeof 
others. 

"At whatever time it be fuppofed that the 
apoijles were firf^ apprized of i\\tjuperangelic 
nature of their Matter, it might be expe<fl6d 
that fo very material a change in their con- 
ceptions concerning hinif would have been at- 
tended with a correfpondent change in their 
language^ when theyfpoke of him ;> and yet 
through the whole book of Ads, he has hard- 
ly any other . appellation than fimply that 
' of a man. Thu the apoftle Peter calls him^ 
A£ts ii. 22, A man approved of Gcd\ and the 
apoftle Paul, Ads xvii. 31. Hhe man whom 

God 
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God ordained. Nor when we may moft cer- 
tainly conclude that the apoftle3 meant to 
fpeafc of him in his htgheft capac'ty.^ do they 
give him any other title ; as when the apoftle 
Paul fays;^ i Tin^, ii'. 5. TChereis one God and 
cne Mediator between God and men^ the man 
Cbri/ijefjs. 

3. Had this Mediator beftwecn God and 
man been of a middle nature between God 
and man, I think one might have ex- 
peded {omt pojiti'oe declaration of it, in this 
or fomc fuch J)Iace; and that the apoftle would 
not have expreffed himfelf \n a manner fo un- 
guarded, and which, without fome expla- 
nation, muft necefiarily lead his readers 'into 
a very great miftake. It is in' vain, however, 
that we look through the whole New Tefta- 
ment for any thing like fuch an exprefs decla- 
ration, or explanation, on the fubjedt ; and a 
dodtrine of this extraordinary nature is only 
pretended to be deduced by way of inference ^ 
Jrom cafual eocprejions. 

4.* It is alfo with me a iVery ftrorig pre- 
fuitiption againft the Ariari hypdthefis, that 
nou/e is made by the writers of the New 
Teftament, of fo extraordinary a faft, as that 
of the union cif a fuperangelic fpirit with the 
body of a man. No argument or exhortation 
is ever grounded upon it ; whereas it might 
have Seen expecSted, that fo very wonderful a 
thing as this miift have been ^alluded to^ and 
arguid from^ in a great variety of refpeds ; 
and efpecially that the firft converts to chrifti- 
anity fliould have been frequently, and very 

diftinaiy 
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diftiitQly informed of the high rank of their 
viajier ; efpecially as the great popular objefti- 
on to the chriftian fcheme was the mean birth 
and ohfcurky of its author, and the difgraceful 
treatment he met with in thjC world. The 
very few texfs in which it is thought by fome 
that arguments are drawn from the pre- 
exiftenr ftate of Chrift, appear to me to refer 
to nothing more than the dignity with which 
he was 'inverted as MeJJiah^ after he vi9i%fent 
of God^ and endued with power from on high, 
for the important purpofes of his miflion. 

It weighs much with me, that if fo extra- 
ordinary a thing as the defcent of a fuperan- 
gelic fpirit, to animate a human body, had 
been true, it muft have appeared, in the courfe 
of the hiftory of Chrift, that fuch an extra- 
ordinary a meafure was necejfary\ as by his 
afting a part which a mere man was either na- 
turally incapable of, or in which there was an 
obvious impropriety for a mere man to aft. 
But fo far are we from perceiving any thing 
of this in the evangelical hiftory, that nothing 
is exhibited to us in it, but the appearance of 
a man approved of God and ajjifted by him. 
For, though no man could have done what he 
is faid to have done, unlefs God bad Been , with 
bimy yet with that ajjtjiance^ every thing muft 
have been eafy to him. 

If our Lord-had, in him/elf though derived 
originally from God, any extraordinary de- 
gree of wifdom, or peculiar ability of any 
other kind, for carrying on the work of man's 

re- 
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redemption, above the meafure or capacity of 
that nature which God had given to men, 
he would hirdly have declared fo frequently 
and fo exprefsly as he does, that of his own 
felf he could do nothing,^ that the words which 
he /pake were not his own^ but his Father^s 
whofent him^ and that his Father within Im/t 
did the works.^ This is certainly the proper 
language of a perfon who is poflefled of no 
more natural advantage than any other man. 
If he had any fuperior powers, abftraded 
from what he derived from the immediate 
agency of God, in what do they appear f 

So folicitous does the Divine Being always 
appear, that his rational offspring, mankind, 
fhould underjlandy and approve of his pro- 
ceedings refpeding them, that there is hardly 
any meafure which he has adopted, that is of 
much monaent to us, for which fome plain 
reafon is not affigned by one or other of the fa- 
cred writers. Indeed, this is a circumftance 
that cannot but contribute greatly to the effi- 
cacy of fuch meafures. But though, I be- ^ 
lieve, every other circumftance relating to 
the fcheme of redemption is clearly revealed 
to us, yet we neither find any reafon afligned 
for fo important ^ preliminary to it, as the 
incarnation of thefirf of all created beings y nor 
are we any where given to underftand, that 
this was a necefTary preliminary to it, though 
the reafons for it were fuch as we could not 
comprehend. A conduct fo exceedingly dark 
and myflerious as this, has no example in the 

whole 
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who!e hiftory of the difpenfations of God to 
mankind* 

5. Could the hiftory of the miraculous con^ 
icption of Jejus have been written fo fully as 
it is by both Matthew and Luke, and fo very 
important a circumftance relating to it as this 
have been overlooked by them, if it had been 
at all known to them ? I will appeal to any 
Arian, whether he himfelf coulcl poflibly have 
given fuch an account of that tranfadion as 
either of thefe evangelifts has given. It 
muft certainly be thought by them to be a ca- 
pital omiffion in the account, - 

6. It has often been obferved, and I cannot 
but think very juftly, that the uniform fcrip- 
ture dodirine of the prefent and future dig- 
nity of Chrifl:, being conferred as the reward 
ef hisfervkes and Jufferings on earthy is pecu- 
liarly favourable to the idea of his being a 
man only; and I think the Arians are obliged 
to ftrainvery hard in order to make out any 
material difference between the pre-exiftent 
and prefent ftate of Chrift ; or to explain the 
nature of his reward^ of which fo ftriking an 
account is always given, if there be no ma- 
terial difference between the two ftates, 

7. It is faid that, if it be difficult to ex- 
plain the reward of Chrifl: upon the Arian hy- 
pothefis, it is equally difficult to account for 
his diftinguifhed reward and' future honour 
and pow^er upon the fuppofition of his being a 
mere man ; thefe being too great in this cafe, 
if they were too little in the other. But it 

ihould 
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lliould be confidered, that there is a natural 
propriety in diiiinguiihing a man appointed by 
God to a6l the mcft. important part that man 
could aft (and a part that no othr than a 
man could with propriety appear in, refpe^t- 
ing the whole human race) in a manner great- 
ly fuperior to, what is conferred on any 
other man. 

It fhould alfo be confidered, that there are 
many paflages of .fcripture, which moft cx- 
prefsly fay that, great as is the honour, and 
dignity to which Chrift is advanced, his dif- 
ciples, and efpecially his apoftles, will be ad- 
vanced Xojimilar if not equal honour^ And 
it is remarkable that there is no one power^ 
or prerogative^ that is mentioned as conferred 
on Chrift, but the fame is likewife faid to be 
imparted to his followers. 

As to what IS called his glory, or honour 
and dignity in general, and the love that God 
has for him, that love and high regard frora 
which thofe honours proceed, our Lord him- 
felf fays exprefsly, that his difciples are on a 
level with himfelf What elfe can be inferred 
from his prayer before his death, in which he 
fays, Johnxvii. 21, 1'hat they may be one^ at 
tbou Father art in me^ and I in thee, that they 
alfo. may be one in usy — and^the glory wbieb thqu 
gayeji me^ I have given themy that they may h^ 
pne^ even as we are one. I in them^ and thoi^ 
in me,, that they may be made perfeSl in one^ 
and that the world may know that thou haji 
fent nie\ and hajl loved them as thou haji loved 

me. 
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me. Other parts of this remarkable prayer 
are in the fame ilrain, and it appears to me 
that nothing but our having long confidered 
Chrift in a light infinitely higher than that of 
his difcipleS} has prevented our underftanding 
it as we ought to have done. 

Chrift is appointed to raifi the dead^ But 
this is not faid to be performed by any proper 
power of his own^ any more than the miracles 
of that and other kinds which he wrought 
when he was on earth, and dead perfons were 
raifed to life by the apoftles as well as by him- 
felf 

Chrift is alfo faid to Judge the nvorid. But 
even this honour is faid to be fliared with him 
by his difciples, and efpecially the apoftles; 
Know ye not^ fays St. Paul, i Cor. vii 2, that 
the faints Jhall judge the world. And if the 
world be judged by you^ are ye unworthy to judge 
thefmalleji matters. Know ye not, that we 
Jhall judge angels, how much more things that 
pertain to this life. 

8. The kingdom of Chrift, whatever it 
be, is exprefsly faid to have an end. i Cor, 
XV. 24, T!hen cometh the end, when he jhall 
have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 

Father. And when all things Jhall be fub-- 

dued unto him, then Jhall the Son alfo himfelf be 
fubjedl unto him that put all things under him, 
that God may be all in all. This is what, we 
fliould hardly have expefted if Chrift had been 
the firft of all created beings, by whom all 

things 
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thing\s were made, and who upholds and go- 
verns all things. 

In this 1 am far from meaning to d^tradt 
from the peculiar dignity and juft prerogative 
of Chrift. And upon this fubjeft I fhall. beg 
leave to quote what I have in "my Difcourfe 
concerning the Spirit of Chrijiianity prefixed to 
my Bjfciy onCbiirch Difcipline^ p. 

" Our aptnefs topafs from one extreme to 
*' another, and the inconvenience attending it, 
•* are alfo felt with refpeft to our fentiments 
" concerning theperfon and charafter of Chrift. 

Upon finding that inftead of being very God of 

very God^ the Creator of heaven and earthy he 
** is only a man like ourfelves^ we are apt at firft 
*' to undervalue him, and not to confider him 
** in that diftinguifhed light in which, though a 
** man, he is every where reprefented in the 
** fcriptures ; as the great inftrument in the 
** hands of God, of reverfing all the effedls of 
** the fall ; as the obje6l of all the prophecies 
** from Mofes to his own time; as the great 
* ' bond of union to virtuous and good men (who, 
** as chrijiians^ or having Chrift for their mafter 
** and head, make one body^ in a peculiar fenfe)* 
** as introduced into the world without a human 
** father; ashaving communications with God, 
** and fpeaking and ading from God, in fuch a 
** manner as no other man ever did; and there- 
^* fore having theforin of God^ and being the 
** Spn of God ir> a manner peculiar to himfelf; 
** as the means of fpreading divine and faving 
*' knowledge to all the world of mankind ; as 
• . - , " under 
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'* under God, the head over all things to his 
** church \ and as the Lord of life jhdiying pow- 
*' cr and authority from God to raife the dead, 
*' and judge the world at the laft day. 

*' There feems to be a peculiar propriety that 
" thefe powers refpe£ltng mankind^ fhould be 
*' given to a man ; and it therefore behoved our 
*' Redeemer to be in all things like unto his bre-- 
** thren^2SiAx.6h^made per fcSl through fufferings\ 
*' but, certainly the man who is invefted with 
^y thefe powers and prerogatives fhould be the 
" objed of our attention, reverence, and love, 
" in fuch a manner as no other man can be, or 
" ought to be." 

9. How it may afFe£t others I cannot tell, 
but with me it is a very great objeftion to the 
pre-exiftence of Chrift, that it favours ftrongly 
of the Oriental dodrine of the pre^extftence of 
all human foulsy which was the foundation of 
the Gnoftic herefy, and the fource of great 
corruption in genuine chriftianity. For if the 
foul of one man might have pre-exifted, fepa- 
rate from the body, why might not the foul of 
another, or of all? Nay, analogy feems to 
require that the whole fpecies be upon one 
footing, in a cafe which fo very nearly con- 
cerns theory? and conjiituent principles of their 
nature. Befides, the opinion of the fepa- 
rability of the thinking part of man from his 
bodily frame, even after he comes into the 
world, is fo far from being agreeable to the 
phenomena of human nature, that it is al- 
moft exprefsly contradided by them all. 

10. The 
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i r.The author of fhe epiftle to theHebrews^ 
one of whofe principal objefts was to recon- 
cile the Jews to the thoughts of a fufFering 
Mefliah, feems to make ufe of arguments 
which neceflarily fuppofe Chrift to have been 
a man like ourfel ves ; as when he fays, Heb. 
ii. 9, We fee ye/us ^ who was made a little low-^ 
er than the angels^ for the fuffering of deaths 
crowned with glory and honour. In this.paf- 
fage the writer feems to confider Chrift as a 
man^ in dire<a oppofition to created beings of 
^fuperior nature^ or angels^ under which de- 
nomination Chrift himfelf muft have been 
ranked, according to the phrafeology of fcrip- 
ture, if he had exifted prior to his becoming 
man; fince no other term is made ufe of, to 
denote his nature and conftitution, as diftinft 
from that of men or angels. 

With this view this writer applies to Chrift, 
that authority and dominion which is afcribed 
to man as difiinguiJJded from angels by the Pfal- 
mift, (Pf. viii. v. 5,) For unto the angels hath he 
not put intofubjeSlion the world to come^ where*' 
of we fpeak. But one in a certain place ^ tejii^ 
fed, feeing. What is man that thou art ,mind^ 
fulof him, or thefon of man, that thou vifteji 
him. Thou madefi him a little lower than the 
angels ; thou crownedji him with glory and ho-- 
noury anddidjifet him over the works of thine 
hands. Thou haji put all things infubjeSlion 
under his feet. As, in this paflage, he plainly 
confiders the nature of man as properly cha- 
radierized by his being a little lower than the 

Y angelsy 
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angels^ and he applies the very fame cxpreffi- 
on to Chrift, without giving the lead hint of 
any diftindion between theni| I cannot help 
thinking, that in the writer's idea, the nature 
of both was precifely the fame. 

It is alfo remarkable that this fame writer 
fpeaks of Chrift as difttnguifhed from angels^ 
when he fays, i. 9, T6af God had anointed 
bim with the oil of gladnefs above bis fellows y 
by which therefore, in this conneSlion^ I do 
not fee how we can help underftanding his 
fellow meny or fellow prophets. 

II. This writer, alio, feems to lay particular 
ftrefs on Chrift's^havingy^// as we feel, and 
having been /^/^//f^ as we are tempted; and 
to aflert that for this purpofe, it was neceffary 
that he (hould be, in all refpeSls^ what we 
ourfelves are, ii. 1 1, &c. For both he thatfanSli^ 
feth and they who are fariSlified are all ^ one ; 
for which caufe he is not afhamed to call them 
brethren — ^xx^ children. V. l^yl^. For aftnuch 
then as the children are partakers offejh and 
bloody he affcr himfelf likewife took part of the 
fame* And again, v. 17. Wherefore in all 
thingfy it behoved him to be made like unto his 
brethreny that he might be a merciful and 
faithfuhhigh priefi. V. i8* For in thai he 
himfelf hathfufferedy being temptedy he is able 
tofuccour them that are tempted. Now I can- 
not help thinking from thefe paflages,. that 
the writer had an idea of Chrlft being much 
more what we arcy and cbnfequently or liis 
feeling more as we do, than he could have 
.4 meant^ 
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iheant, upon the fuppofition of his, being of an 
angelic, or fuperaqgelic nature^ , For then, 
the views that he had of his fufferingSy and 
confequently hisy^^//«g"j under thenty muft have 
been exceedingly diffimrlar to ours. And 
every argument that the appftleufes* to ibew 
the impropriety of Chrift^s being an angel^ 
feems to weigh much »?^r^ againft his being of 
a mXMXQfupertor to angels. 

12. If it be fuppofed that, upon becoioing an 
inhabitant of this world, Chrift loft all con- 
fcioufnefs of his former pre-exiftent ftate, I 
do not fee of what ufe his fuperior powers 
could poffibly have been to him ; or, which 
comes to* the fame thing,- what occ^ifion there 
was for fuch a being in the bufinefs. BefideSt 
the hypothefis of an intelligent being, think- 
ing and ading in one ftate, and lofing all the 
remembrance of what he had been and done 
in another, has fomething in it that looks fp 
arbitrary arid unnatural, that one would not 
have recourfe to it, but upgn the moft urgent 
neceflity. 

It (hould feem, how:ever, that if Chrift did 
pre-e:?^ift, it was not unknown to him in this 
\5r0rld, fince one of the ftrongeft arguments 
for this hypothefis is his praying that his fay^ 
ther would glorify him with the glory that he 
had before the world was. John xvii. 5. But 
if Chrift did retain a perfe<3: cohfcioufnefs of 
his former ftate, . and confequently retained all 
the powers and all the knowledge of which he 
was poffeffed in that ftate, I have no idea of 
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fuch atiincrea/e of wifdom as the evangelift 
Luke afcribes to him, when he fays, iu 52, 
And Jeftis increafed in wifdom andjiature^ and 
in favour with God and man. In the idea of 
this evangel ift, Jefus certainly made fuph im- 
provements in knowledge, as other well-dif- 
pofed youths make ; fo that I think he had 
nianifeftly no other idea of him. 

13. Similar to the above-mentioned reafon- 
ing of the author of the epiftle to the He- 
brews, is that of the apoftle John, or rather 
of that of Chrift himfelf. John v. 27. And 
he bath given him authority to execute judg- 
ment^ becaufe he is tbefon of man ; for I do 
not fee the force of this inference, unlefs the 
meaning of it be, that Chrift, being a man 
like ourfclves, having felt as we feel, and 
having been tempted and tried as we have, is 
the moft unexceptionable of ajl judges. No 
man can complain of. it, fmce it is being 
judged, as it we/e, by our peers^^a^ndi by a perfon 
who knows how to make every proper allow-- 
ance for us, 

14. Some may poffibly lay ftrefs on its being 
faid by the writer 9f the epUlle to the He- 
brews, in the paflagip above mentioned, that 
Chrift himfelf tookfejjj and bloody as if it had 
depended upon his own choige, whether he 
would become man or not, which implies a 
pre-exiftent ftate. But the word f*«If;)c« is ufed 
for partakings oxjharing in^ abfolutely, with- 
out any refped to choice^ and is ufed in that 
fenfe in two other pafTages of this epiftle, viz. 

4 V. 13, 
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V. 13, vii. 13, where the apoftle fpeaks of the 
propriety of the divine dejignation^ not of the mo- 
tive of Chrift's election. Alfo in other places, 
he is reprefented 2i^ pajive with refpeft to the 
fame event. Thus in the ninth verfe of the 
lame chapter, it is fa id that yejicsivas made a 
little lower than the angeh^ and not that he 
made himfelf lower^ or condefcended. 

It IS faid, V. 16, That Chrijl took not on 
him the nature of angels^ hut the feed of Abra-- 
ham. But i7nXociJ.€<!^vo[/,ai, which is the word here 
ufed, properly fignifies, and is, in every other 
place, in the New Teftament, rendered to lay 
hold upon. In this place, therefore, the mean- 
ing probably is, that Chrift did not (after he 
appeared in the charadler of the Meffiah) lay 
hold upon, fo as to interpofe in the favour of 
or refcue^ ailgels, but the feed of Abraham ; 
and thence we fee that the apoftle infers that 
there was a neceflity, or at leaft an exceeding 
great propriety, that a Mediator for men 
ihould be,Mn all refpefts, a man ; for he im- 
mediately adds, therefore in, all things^ it he-^ 
hoved him to be made like unto his brethren^ that 
he might be a merciful and faithful High Priejl^ 

15. Indeed, there appears to me. to be a 
moft evident propriety that a perfon who a<3:ed 
fo important a part with refpeft to mankind, 
as Chrift did, who was fent to be our inftruc- 
tor and example, and efpecially who came to 
afcertain the great doftrine of z. refurreSlion 
from the dead^ fhould be, with refpedt to his 
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nature^ the very lame thaj we ourfelves are ; 
that he might exhibit before us an example of 
proper human virtue^ and efpecially that he 
might die as we ourfelves die, and his refur-r 
redion be the refurredipn of a manlike our-- 
/elves i and fo the fyropcr j^rji Jruftsjram tJbe 
dead^ and confequently of the veny fame kijid 
with thofe of which the general barwfi will 
confift ; and thereby give us the greater reafon 
to hope, that becaufe Cbriji lives wf: foall live 
alfo. 

1 6. If wc ccpfidcr i^tpraBical tendency of 
the dodlrine concerning Chrift, I think we 
fhall. find nothing at all in favour of the fcheme 
of pre-exiftence ; but much in favour of the 
contrary doftrine, which reprefents him as a 
man like ourfelvcs. To this purpofe I fhall 
quote, with fome little addition, what I have 
faid on this fubje£l in the Difcourfe on the Cotr- 
ruption oJChrijiianity^ p. 24, 

*^ Much of the peculiar power of the got- 
*' pel motives to virtue (feparate from our a<S- 
" ing Vith a view to obtain the reward of ioi- 
** mortality promifed in it) arifesfromjuftideaa 
" of the nature and offices of Chrift, as diftin(3: 
" from thofe of the Divine Being himfelf, with 
*' which |hey are too n;uch confounded upon 
*' the fuppofition of the proper Deity, or fuper- 
" angelic nature, of Cl^rift,notwithftanding the 
" different offices afcribed tothedivine perfons, 
^* or rather beings, in the Athanafiaij fchem^e. 
" The confideration oitbe love of Cbriji^ has 
^* fomething in it peculiarly endearing, when it 
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** is not confidered as the fame thing with the 
*^ love of the Creator towards his creatures^ but 
** as theloveof one, who, notwithftanding his' 
** miraculous birth, was as much a man as 
** Adam was, or as we ourfelves are ; when it 
** is confidercd as the love of our elder brother^ 
*^ who bore our infirmities^ who felt all the pains 
*' and agonies that man can feel; and, being the 
** very fanic that we are» was in all re{pe<fis 
** tempted as we are ; who loved us^ ^sidi freely 
** gave himfelfto death for us j to redeem us fi;om 
*' fin and mifery, that w'e might become par- 
*• takers of t^e fame love of God, and be joint ^ 
** heirs with him of the fame'glory and happi- 
*' nefs, that we might all alike become iings and 
** friejis unto God^ even the Father^ for ever and 
*' ever j who after living many years on earth, 
*' in which he maiiifefted the moft intenfe af- 
♦^ fedion for us, is now gone to prepare a' place 
^^ for us in our heai)enly Father^s houfe^^ that 
** nii>bere ke is^ thert we may he alfo ; as one who 
** is now exercifing a power which, as the re- 
^' ward of his obedience unto death, he received 
^* from God, to be head over all things to his 
*' church ; who ftill feels for, and will be pre^ 
^^fent with his faithful difciples arid followers 
** in all their trials, even ro the end of the 
"world. - 

♦* The efteem and love that we bear to the 
*^ charafter which we form of Chrift, confider- 
*' ed as a man like ourfelves, the attachment we 
*^ have, to him, and his caufe, and the efficacy 
^^ Qf this principle to promote achriflian temper 
Y 4 *'and 
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** and condud) and to encourage us to follow 
•* this our glorious leader, the captain ofeur 
^*Jahatwn^ ^nd tht^r/i ffitits from the 4^ad 
** (even though, like him, we be called to lay 
*' down our lives for cur friends^ and tx> bear 
** perfecution and torture in the caufe of c©n- 
** fcieace, virtue, truth, and God) is exceeding- 
*• \j great, and peculiar to itfeif It is a kind of 
** love and efteem that cannot be felt by one 
*' who is truly and prafkically an Athanafian or 
^* Arian, and, in g^ieral, but iinperfc£kly by 
** thofe whohavc long been Athanafknsor Ari- 
^ ans ; and who, therefore, cannoteafilygetrid 
** of the ideas they have had of Chrift as God, 
" or at Icaft as a Being who has little in com- 
^* mon with us ; who therefore could not feel 
• ^ as we do, ad: upon views fimilar to ours, or 
^^ entertain, and be the proper objed of, a fi- 
*^ milar and reciprocal affedkion. 

'^ A man may have reje^kcd the Athanafian 
^^ or Arian hypothefis a longtime, before thefe 
'* ideas fliall even occur to him, or their power 
*^ be at all apprehended* At leaft we can only 
♦* expedttofeel their influence at intervals, and 
** muft not hope to experience that amazing 
*'. force, which, however, we may eafily con- 
*' ceive they muft have had with the primitive 
" chriftians, and efpecially with the apoftles, 
^* and others who perfonally knew Chrift, ^and 
** who therefore liever had an idea of his being 
*' any other thana man like themfelves; though 
f * as Peter expreffes himfelf, a man approved of 

• '^Goi 
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** Chd by miracles and wonders andjigns which 
"^^ God did by him:' 

17. I| is now agreed, bothbyArians and 
Socinians^ th&t the fupreme God is the only 
objeflt oi prayer \ it being acknowledged, that 
we have ao authority in the icriptures for ad- 
drefiing ourfelves'to Chrift: ^ but this reftri^kion 
cannot be founded upon any other than the 
Socinian hypdthefis, and is by no means, re- 
ooncileable with the principles of Ariantfm. 

I ought not, in reafon, to addrefs a«petition 
to a manvfhot cnay iK)t be within hearing of me; 
and mxich lefs can there be a propriety in num- 
bers of perfons, in very diftant places, addref- 
ling themfelves to the fame man at the fame 
time, becaufe no man can attend to more than 
one perfon, or one thing, at once* But a 
Being equal to the formation of the world, and 
efpecially of the whole fyftem of worlds, and 
eyen the univerfe, or the whole creation ; he 
by whom all things conjijiy that is, who ftill 
^pports^^iXiA governs all things, muft be capa-* 
He of giving his attention to every thing that 
pafTes. Nay every thing muft neceflarily be 
at all times fubje<3: to his infpedlion; and 
therefore there could be no impropriety, in the 
nature of things i in addrefling prayers to him. 

Befides, it is very obvious to refledl, that 
if there was any reafon, or propriety, that 
fome derived being, and not the Supreme, 
ihould be the immediate maker of the worlds 
and that the Deity fliould not himfelf interpofe 
in the government of it, it can only be this de- 
rived 
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rived being, and not the Supreme, nvitb whom 
i»e have to do. It can only be to him who^ 
tnad^M what we are, and who himfclf imme- 
diately fupports us in being, that we ought to ' 
loofc A child naturally addreffes itfelf to its 
nuvfe, who attends conftantly upon it, and 
nor K^its nioriier ; and a tenant applies to the 
ileward, who imtnediately infpefts and ma-^' 
naj^es the eftate, and not to the owner of it. 
. IwiiQc^ no reafon can be imagined why the ' 
Sc^^eme Being ihould delegate to atiy inferior 
the making and governing of the vsrortdy vrhidx ' 
w^ld not be equally a reafon for his appoint- 
ing him to hear our prayers. Nothing but 
the moft exprefs declarations, founded on rea- 
fons which I fhould think impoffible to fug«* 
geft, can authdrizef us, to admit the former, 
arid not the latter, the connexion is fo natu* 
ral. 1 therefore lck>k upon the undoubted yar£? 
of all prayer being, upon the plan of revela- 
tion, confined to God, exclufiveof all inferior 
beings, awl df Chrift, to be a moft fatisfadory 
argument^ that Gbd himfelf is alohe iht im- 
mediate maker of the world, and^hat k is he 
himfelf who con%ntiy fupports arid- governs 
it, W»ithout the mediation of any futh glorious 
though derived being, as the Ariatks imagine 
Chfi5*tohave been before his incarnation. 

;lS. It is faid, arid certainly with great rea- 
fon, that it is in vain to preach chriftiknity to 
Jews or Mahometans, while it iS' loaded wi«h . 
fueh a tenet as tbe doflrine of thre Trr^i/y, 
whfch, it is well fcnowp, they both regard as 
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equally abfurd and impious; the great ^nd 
^iftinguiihing principle of the Jewifh religioa 
being the unity ofGody and the great ob]e£):ion 
that the Mahometans made to the corrupt 
chriftianity of the fixth ccAtury being the ge- 
neral departure of chriftians. from the feme 
fundamental .principle, a3 may be feen in the 
Koran itfelf. But the priuciples of Arianifm 
*re hardly more reconcileable to the notions of 
Jews or Mahometans tlis^n thoie of AthlaiU* 
fianifipa; apd the following language of tbe 
Jew in Limborch/s Collatk is applicable to the 
idea of Chrift being the maker of the worlds 
and the perfon who fpake to Mofes in the 
burning buih) as well as to his being ilridly 
equal to the Father. " The prophet,'* he fays^ 
^' who pretends to be the true God of IfraeU 
** who arrogates divine omnipotence, and 
^^ gave his own words as the words of God, 
^^ cannot be admitted; and fuppofing what 
f ^ is impoifibie, that the txue Meffiah fhould 
^^ publi(h this dodrine,.he oii^htto beftoned 
^' as a falfe prophet.** See Jortin\ Remarks^ 
voL iii. p. 342. 

The condudl which Dr. Jortin, who was 
himfelf an Arian, recommends with refped: to 
the Jews i think to be infidious, unworthy of 
chriftian fimplicity, and what mud be altoge« 
ther inefFedual. He fays that, " in addreffing 
♦^ Jews and Mahometans, whofe great objec*- 
** tioo to chriftianity is the dodrine of the tri- 
♦* nity, no one fhould attempt to remove this 
f f prejudice, till he has brought them to be^ 
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" lleve the divine miflion of Jefus Chrift, and 
** his charader as prophet, Meffias, a teacher 
" of truth, and worker of miracles; and that 
*^ then many things may be obferved concern- 
" ing the hgas^ the angel of God's prefence, 
" and the angel of the covenant, from the Old 
" Teftamcnt, and from Philo, and from fonie 
** ancient Jewifh writers." \h, vol. iii. p* 439. 
But in fa£k ^:v/tfr;7^ evidence is nothing more 
than r^W///^;?^/ evidence with refpeft to chrif- 
tianity, going upon the fuppofition that the 
things to be proved by miracles are not incre- 
dible in them/elves. The evidence that might 
be fufiicient to iatisfy a Jew, that Chrift was 
fimply a teacher fent from God^ and fuch a 
Meffiah as their prophecies annomicedy would 
by no means prove to his convidion, that he 
was ,the maker (f the worlds and fuch a IVJef- 
fiah as he was. fully perfuaded their ancient 
prpphcts did w^ foretell, and fuch a one as it 
was utterly repugnant to the whole fyftem of 
his religion to admit. 

^.. 19. Some Arians of the prefent age, ftag- 
gered, it may be fuppofed, with the glaring 
^bfurdity of making a man who died upon the 
crpfs to be the .maker of the world, and one 
who, even in his loweft ftate of humilialtion, 
was SiO.usiWy Jiipporting ail things with the word 
oJ\his power ^ and of fuppofing him to be the 
perfon who, with the name and character of 
y&hovaby had intercourfe with the patriarchs, 
fpake to Abraham, to Mofe.s, and to all the 
nation of Ifraelites from mount Sinai, &c. &c. 

&c. feem 
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&c. feem willing to abandon this part of the 
fyftemj but without confiderihg, that, with 
it, they neceflarily abandon dl the advantages 
for the fake of which thfr i^hole fy'ftem' was 
originally adopted; They likewife difclaim 
the aid of the very ftrbngeft texts oh which 
the doAririe of pre-exifterice is -founded'; as 
the introduction to the gdfpel of John, which 
fpeaks of the logos as the Bfeirig'^j/ whom all 
things were made^ and without whom' nothing 
was made that was made^ CoH. i. 5, whidh 
fpeaks of Chrift as the Jirji born of every tfU^ 
ture^ by whom all things were created^ that are 
in heaven and that are in earth] vijible aHdiniH- 
Jible^ &c. as being before all things^ ^nA by wh^m 
all things confjl^ and Heb. i. 3, where GhHft 
is faid to be the perfon by w>hom God made the 
worldy or x^i\itr the agesy and who upheld J ml 
things by the word of his power. 

Upon the whole, nothing can be mdree'^i- 
dent than that this low Aridn hypothejis hcjs no 
plaufible fbufidation whatever, except being 
free from the palpable abfiifdities of the -^htgh 
Arian fcheme. Certainly, the peffofi v^hfocaa 
explain thdfe texts, which fpeak of Chrift as 
the maker and Jhpporter of all things y without 
fuppofingfhat he pre-exifted,can have no diffi- 
culty in explaining any other texts, which re- 
prefent \i\ta ^isjimply pre-^^xi/iing. For thc'mbft 
difficult of all the texts are thofe in T^hich his 
creating zndfupporting power are exprefsly re- 
ferred to. The capital circumftances that re- 
commended the do^rinc of Chrift^s pre-exift- 
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cncc, when it was darted, were the ideas of 
the maker of the world being the grealt refiorer 
of it, and the giver of the/i^w being the authbr 
of the go/pel; fo that the fame perfon was the 
medium of all the difpenfations of God to 
mankind. But when thefe flattering advantages 
are abandoned, nothing is left hut Jimple pre-- 
exijlence^ without any knowledge, or the leift 
colourable conjedure, that Chrift had ever 
borne any relation to this world more than to 
any other. 

It is no lefs evident that by abandoning the 
fpecious advantages of the proper Arian hypo- 
thefis, the low Arians are as far as ever from 
being able to avail themfelves of the ad- 
vantages peculiar to the Socinian fcheme ; as 
the propriety of a man being epi ployed in a 
bufmefs fo nearly refptSing men^ his exhibit- 
ing an example of proper human virtue^ hav- 
ing a reward capable of being conferred on all 
his followers; of the fame kind of being, viz. 
a man, both introducing deaths and the r^r- 
region of the dead; of the Jirji fruits from the 
dead being of the fame kind with the general 
barveft ; and that the great judge of all meit 
Ihould be himfelf a man. 

In fa£b, therefore, this low Arian hypothe- 
fis is intirely deftitute both of the flrongeft 
texts in favour of pre-exiftence, and alfo of 
every advantage peculiar either to tfie higli 
Arian hypothefis, or the Socinian j fo that no 
Icheme can be more infignificant, or reft on 
narrower or weaker foundations. 

Had- 
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. Had fuch genpral confiderations as th^fe been 
attended to^ the dadrinq of. the pre-e3^iftc4:^ce 
of Chrift could never have advanced fo trxMm^ 
phantly as it has done. And fuch arguments 
as thefe ought certainly to weigh more than, the 
fuppofed incidental reference to a do<3:rin^ in 
particular texts of fcripture, the interpret9?tion 
of which is alway s, various and uncertaiuu Be** 
fides, if we confine ourfelyca to;theJiterftl inr 
terpretation of particular texts of fcripture^ 
there is no fyftemthat we may not embrace* 

The do^rine of tranfubjimtiation is doubly 
intrenched in fuch fortifications as thefe,' and 
fo are the grofs errors which have now got the 
mmc o( Calvsnifm^ (nch SLh original dn^ atone* 
ment^ &c. and alfo the dodrine of the perfe^ 
equality of the Son to the Father. And yet Arians 
do not find themfelves affeded by fuch texts ; 
and in my opinion it requires much Jefs judg- 
ment to fee that thetextp on which they kyfo 
much ftrefs are equally infufficient to hear it. 

Upon the whole, I cannot help thinking it 
to be a capital advantage of the do<lrine of 
Mdterialifm^ that it leaves.no fliadow of fup* 
port for the dodlrine qi pfe^exijiencey or the 
Arian hypothecs ^ which are. totally repugnant 
to the genuine principles of the chriftian reli- 
gion, fo as -hardly to be brought vrithin the 
general outline of it; and that the greateft 
mifchief that chriflia^ity has derived from the 
unnatural mixture of heathen philofophy with 
the principles of it, has been this injudicious 
exaltation of our Saviour ; which, in fa£):> has 
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been nothing elfe than fetting up the vain con- 
ceits of men in oppofition to the wifdom of 
God. 



SECTION VII. 

Of the opinions that have been held concerning 
Matter and their Influence witb'refpeSl to 
Chriflianity. 

WE have already feen a great deal of the 
mifchievous confequence that has fol- 
lowed from the fpecious dodrine of matter 
being thefource of all evil^ and of the union of 
an immaterial principle v^rith it. In this fedtion 
I propofe to enter into a more particular detail 
of thofe confequences with refpedlto thechrif- 
tian dodtrine of a refurreSHon^ xhtflate ofmar-- 
riagCy and other things connefted with it, and 
with this I propofe to clofe the fubjed. It may 
not be amifs, however, previous to this, to 
ftate diftindtly the various opinions that have 
been held concerning matter. For, notwith- 
ftanding almoft all the philofophical opinions 
have been nearly the fame, there have been 
Ibme differences among them.. 

Some of the philofophers thought that mat- 
ter was originally without motion, quality, or 
form ; but capable of receiving them, though 
with fome neceflary imperfedions ; while 
others gave it qualities, figure, and even a 
2ifouL Beaufobre (vol. ii. p. 245) and Pytha- 
goras 
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goras thought matter animated^ as well as 
evil, &rid ^^as therein followed by Plato and 
Plutafchi p. 248. 

The opinion of an immnterial principle as 
neeeflary^to motion, &c. is a prevailing fen- 
timent at prefent, but was by no means fo in 
ancient times. Otherwife the fouls of brutes 
could never have b^en thought material, an J 
mortal. Ariftotle, and all the ancients, admit- 
ted a motive force in matter, without ^yhich 
they could not cornplete the idea of a body; 
This is acknowledged by Malebranche, and 
efpecially by Leibnitz, and the fchoolmeai 
Goudin fays. Ratio principii aSlivi convenitfub^ 
Jlantiis corporeisy etinde pendent affeSiiones cor-* 
porum quae cernuntur in modo» Hiftoire naturelle 
cje Tame, p. 212* 

Plato thought that all evil came from mat- 
ter, and that its imperfedion was eternal and 
incorrigible- It was a maxim with him, that 
an eternal being can produce nothing but an 
eternal being, and that corporeal and frail 
beings are the produ£tion of inferior intelli- 
gences* He therefore makes the angels of 
the planets to be the formers of the human 
body. Beaufobre^ vol. ii. p. 416. 

Many of the Jews entertained no better an 
opinion of matter than the Oriental or Greek 
philofophers : Maimonides fays {More Nevo-^ 
chim^ preface and p* 345) that all impedi-» 
ments arid obftacles which, hinder men in theii* 
prpgrefs towards perfection, and all fin, came 
only from the part of matter. He alfo fayd 
Z that 
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that matter is to be underftood by the adulte-^ 
rous woman^ in the book of Proverbs, feducing 
a young man to criminal converfation with her. 

Manes thought the demons altogether mate- 
rial, and Beaufobrc fays (vol. ii. p. 259) that 
hiany of the ancient Fathers thought the fame. 
According to fome of the orthodox Fathers the 
devil is the angel to whom God intrufted the 
government of matter, ib. p. 99. 

The complaint of the evil tendency of matter 
is a hackneyed topic of declamation among all 
the ancients, heathens and chriftians. Origen, 
among others, confidered the body as the/r/- 
fon ofthefouU ib. p. 475, and everything that 
tended to humble and bring under the body 
was thought to be the triumph of the foul, and 
a fiep towards its purification and r^ftoration. 

The whole of this fpecious dodrine was 
evidently drawn from other fources ,than the 
fyftem of Mofes. He fpeaks of God himfelf 
as the maker of the terreftrial world, and of all 
things in it ; and, perhaps with an intended 
oppofition to the principles of the other fyf- 
tem, if it exifted in his time, he particularly 
fays. Gen, i. 31. AndGodfaw every thing that 
he had made^ and behold it was very good. In 
oppofition to the dodrine of evil having a 
different origin from the good that we fee 
in the world, the later prophets conftantly 
fpeak of God as equally the author df both ; 
and punijfjtnenf^ contrary to the dodrine of the 
philofophers, is always moft exprefsly afcribcd 
to him. But this dodrine of Mofes and the 
4 prophets, 
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prophets, even when reinforced by that of 
Chrift and the apoftles, was not able to ftem 
the torrent of the Oriental philofophy, which 
went upon a different principle, 

• That the dodtrine of matter being the fource 
of all evil accords very ill with the chriftian 
dodrine of a refurrtBion of the dead, cannot 
but be very evident to every perfon who reflects 
a moment on the fubjeft. In fa6t, they are 
diamptrically oppoiite to one another. Oil 
the chriftian principles our only hope is found- 
ed upon a refurredion, whereas on the phi- 
lofophical principles, a re-union to the body is 
a thing moft of all to be dreaded* 

• The oppofition of thefe principles was fo 
fiianifeft, that all the fir ft chHftianS, who 
adopted the foreign philofophy ablblutely de- 
nied, or explained away, the docSlrine of a 
refurredlion ; and though the authority of the 
apoftles checked this extravagance, they were 
not able to prevent the mifchief entirely ; and 
even at this very day the advantage of the 
chriftian refurredion is, in general^ rated very 
low ; and in the eye of reafon it muft appear 
an incumbrance upon the philoibphical fcheme. 

The repugnance between thefe philofophi- 
cal principles and the doftrine of a refurre^i- 
on appeared in the jews as well as in the 
ehriftians. For the Eflenes, as Moftieim fays 
{Ecclef. Hifty voL i. p, 95) maintained that 
future rewards and puniftments extend to the 
foul only, and not to the body, which they 
Z 2 confidered 
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confidered as a mafs of malignant matter, and 
as the prifon of the immortal fpirit. 

The opinion that matter is the fource of all 
evil, and the contempt that, in confequence 
of it, was entertained for the body, was ca- 
pable of two oppofite applications, one in 
favour of fenfuality, as a thing that did not 
afFedt the mind, and the other of the mor- 
tification of the body ; and we find that, ia 
fa£t, this double ufe was madp of thofe prin- 
ciples, according as the perfoAs who adopted 
them were inclined. 

The Gnoftics, fays Moftieim {Differtations, 
p. 243) were always talking of the contem- 
plation of things invifible, and of the 
Deity, and thought all things lawful to them 
that agreeably afFefted the body. He alfo 
fays {Ecc/ef Hiji. vol. i. p. 14) that thofe of 
the Oriental feds, who were of a voluptuous 
turn, might confider the adtions of the body 
as having no relation to the ftate of a foul in 
communion with God. Some of them even 
maintained that the f6uls were fent into the 
body that they might indulge in all fenfual 
pleafure, and that they could not arrive at per- 
fedion till they had performed their tafk. 
They acknowledged that Chrift taught purity, 
but not to all ; that it was proper for the car* 
naU but not the fpiritual and perfeSt. Mo-' 
Jheim^s Dijfertations^ p. 247, 248. It is' not 
improbable that the heretics, againft whom the 
apoftles, and our Saviour, in the book of Re- 
velation, inveigh fo much, were Gnoftics of 
2 this 
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this kind ; and that afterwards the fame phi- 
. lofophical principles took an oppofite turn, 
and led to mortifications and aufterities ^. 

In various other refpefls, alfo, the dodrine 
of matter being the fource of evil, and a clog 
upon the immaterial foul, has had moft per- 
nicious confequences ; having introduced max- 

♦ Another vice, of moft pernicious confequence, the 
chriftians of the fecond and third centuries ftem to have 
derived from the maxims of the philofophers, but becaufe 
it does not relate to the fubjeft of this work, except fo far as 
it '(hews, in general, the hurtful connection of chriftianity 
arid phiiofophy, I (hall infert in a note. It is the'lawfiil- 
Hefs of lying to promote a good caufe, 

Timaeiis Locrus, the mafter of Pythagoras, fays that 
.as we ufe poifons to cure mens' bodies, if wholefomfe re- 
medies will not do, fo we reftrain mens* minds by falfe- 
hoods, if they will not be led with truth. MoJhelnCs Dif* 
fert. p. 195. Plato gave into the fame vice. ib. p. 156, 
and in his book, De Republican he fays, the chiefs of a 
city may deceive the reft for their good, but that pther$ 
ought to abftain from lying, p. 199. 

On this account, when chriftianity prevailed, the Pla- 
tonic philofophers endeavoured, by feigned accounts of Py- 
thagoras, and other early philofophers, to eclipfe chrifti- 
anity, fetting tip their characters and aCiions, as if they had 
been fuperior to Chrift. Hence the writings, afcribed to 
. Hermes and Zoroafter, and hence, fome think, thofe of 
Sanchoniatho, to difcredit thofe of Mofes. ib. p. 199. 

But the greateft misfortune was, that thofe chriftians, 
vrho embraced the Platonic principles in other refpeds, re- 
ceived this alfo, and thought it innocent and commendable 
to lie for the fake of tmth ; and hence carhe fo many 
forged gofpehy ancl other writings of a fimilar nature, which 
did not appear till after the aera of the incorporation of phi- 
Jofophy with chriftianity. ib. p. 200. Origen, in parti- 
cular, avowed this principle, p. ^03, and alfo ChryfQ* 
ftom, p. 205. 

Z 3 ims 
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ims and cuftoms' contrary to all common fenife, 
the very reverfc of the dodrines of the gof- 
pel, and that have aftnally done much mifr 
chief in fociety. Such, more e{\)ecially, is the 
influence it has had with refpeft to the pre-r 
vailing notions conccrnin^^ marriage, cent in^nte^ 
fajling^ &c. ; fome particulars relating to whith^ 
being curious, I fhall recite. 

That the opinion of the great valae and 
importance of bodily aufteritics came from 
the heathen philofophy, is evident from *ihe 
known fentiments and practices of the philo- 
fopher$ on the fubjedt. 

The cnftom oi fajiing^ -feys Mofheim {Dtfr 
fert. p. 177) is chiefly to be afcribed to tfie 
Platonifts. Pythagoras fortad his difciples 
the ufe of flefh, and Porphyry imitated him 
in a bdok written for that pnrpofe. -The Pfet- 
tonic fchool, he fays, ib. p. 177, thought it 
wns better to abftain from flelh, efpeciaHy if 
perfons gave themfelves to triedrtatioft^ afsfid 
the contemplation of divine thing?. 

*' Some of the philofophers/^ fays Jortia 
[Remarks on Ecclejiajiical Hijtory^ Vol. iii. ^. 
23) ^^ exercifed flrahge feverities upon thern- 
felves, and upon their difciples, from the 
days of Pythagoras to the time of Ltician^j 
who introduces the philofopher Nigi^irttfs 
'* as condemning fuch pradices, and obfeirv- 
** ing that they had occafioned the deaths d£ 
f« feveral perfons. The Gtcefc philoftfpb^fft,*^ 
he fays, ib. p. 26, ** had a partictrlar drefs, 
f' and affefted to appear rough, mean, and 

^^ dirtyj 
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*^ drrty ; for which they were fometimes in-'* 
** fulted in the ftreeta by boys, and by the 
** populace ; and the Cynics very prudeptly 
** were armed with a ftafF to defend themt- 
'* felves from dogs and from the rabble. The 
** chriftian monks^''^ he adds^ ** imitated the 
** old phildTophers in their rags and appear- 
*^ ance, and many of them feemed, in the 
** opinion of thofe who loved them, to haye 

inherited the rags, the pride, and contentious 

fpirit of the former." ' 

According to Ammonius, the wife were 
to raife above all terreftrial things, by the tow-^ 
ering efforts of holy contemplation, thofe 
fouls whofe origin was celeftial and divine. 
They were ordered to extenuate by hunger, 
thirft, * ai^d other mortifications^ ^^fl^SgiJ^ 
body^ wl^ich confines the a£tivity, and reftrains 
the lib^hy of the immortal fpirit ; that thus, 
in th>^life, they might enjoy communion witdb. 
the^ Supreme Being, and afcend after death, 
aiSive and unencumbered, tq the univerfal 
parents to live in his prefence for ever. Mo- 
Jfjeim^s Ecclef. Hiji. vol. i. p. 141. 

A very peculiar notion that the philofo- 
phei"S entertained concerning daemons was the 
caufe of much of their dcMftrine of the mor- 
tification of the body. They taught^ fays 
Moftxeim [Dijfert. p. 213) that the daemons, 
being furnifhed with fubtle bodies, were very 
greedy of carnal pleafures, and poflefled men 
for the fake of enjoying tliem ; and therefore ^ 
that he who would drive away daemons, mufk 
/ ' Z 4 faft, 
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faft, and mortify himfelf, and that thofe who 
were married would do well to abftain from 
their wives as much as poflible. On this ae- 
count many lived with their wives as with 
fifters, and called them by that name. 

The Docetae in general condemned marriage 
altogether, but others fpake of it as ait im- 
perfedion only. This, Beaufobre fays, vol. 
i. p. 360, was a confequence of the opinion 
of matter being the fource of all evil. Mar- 
cion alfo difapproved of marriage, and his 
difciples were alfo great fafters. ib. p. 126. 
•Manes faid that concupifcence in general, or 
the love of the fexes, came from matter, 
was derived from the bad principle, and was 
therefore vicious in itfelf. vol. i. p. 463. 

It was the opinion of Bardefanes, that 
Adam at firft had no body, but what was fub- 
tle, and agreeable to his nature, and that he 
had a carnal body given him after his fall, 
ib. p. 235. According to Manes, marriage 
was the fin of Adam and Eve, p. 459. That 
the woman was the tree of knowledge, was 
the opinion of many of the Rabbins, p. 461. 
And Clemens Alexandrinus fays, that the 
fm of Adam was his anticipating his com- 
merce with Eve, p. 463. Marriage, how- 
ever^- was not abfolutely forbidden by the Ma- 
nicheans ; but only to the eleSi^ while it was 
permitted to thofe they called auditorsy p, 

474- 

In the very early times of chriftianlty, the 

bifliQpsand do<9:ors,notwithftanding.the warn- 
'. ings of the apoftles on this very head, mag- 
nified 
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xniitd celibacy to the fkies, and vilified mar-^ 
riage as much. . ib, p. 484. Juftiri Martyr be- 
lieved that Chrift was born of a virgin, %o 
fliow that God could provide for the conti- 
nuance of the human race without the union 
of the two fexes. Auftin was much inclined 
to the fame opinion. He believed that Adam 
would never have known Eve if he had con- 
tinued immortal. , Gregory Nyffenus held that, 
in a ftate of innocence, there would have been 
p6 generation^ but that men would have been 
multiplied by fome other means, Dupin^ vol. 
ii. p. 177. And many of the Fathers were 
dividecj in their opinion, whether marriage 
was neceffary to the propagation of the human 
race. J^eaujobre^ vol, ii. p. 465. 

Juftin Martyr fays that chriftianity has dif- 
folyed marriage, which luft had rendered cri- 
painal, p. 485. Origen fays .that a man can- 
not approach his wife without defiling him- 
felf, and that this impurity does not permit a 
man to prefenthimfelf before God, or pray to 
Jiim. Methodius f^ys that fince Chrift has 
introduced virginity, the reign of the devil 
is deftroyed ; whereas before this enemy of 
the human race held it in captivity ; fo that 
none of the ancients could pleafe God. They 
were under the empire and dominion of their 
iins. Beaufobre^ vol. ii. p. 284. 

That all this extravagance was derived from 
the philofophical notion of matter being the 
fource of evil, is farther evident from the op- 
pofition that was always made to thefe notions 

by 
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by the Ebionites^ who believed nothing of the 
philofophical dodrine. Beauiobre fays, vol. 
i* ?• 3S8> that they did not approve of pro- 
feffions of continence, and were always in 
oppofition to the others, p* 377. He farther 
fays of them, in this place, that they were 
chiefly Jews, educated in the belief of the 
unity of God^ which they thought to be vi- 
olated by the doftrine of the divinity of 
Chrift. p. 378. 

Among other confequences of this fyftem 
of the diftin£tion between matter and fpirit, 
and the doftrine of an intermediate ftate, de- 
pending upon it, we may reckon the Popfli 
do&rines of purgatory^ and the warjhip of the 
dead^ concerning which I (hall not^ in this 
place, make any particular obfervations; con- 
tenting myfelf with only enumerating, from 
Beaufobre, the various honours paid to the 
dead. 

All the honours that the Pagans paid to the 
falfe Gods were paid to the martyrs in tlieir 
relicks. They were carried in proccffioo. 
Flowers were prefented to them, which there- 
by contraiStcd a miraculous virtue. Lamps 
were lighted before them. They were placed 
upon thrones in churches, in a high fituation. 
People kifled them, the vafes that contained 
them, the gates, ileps, and even the pave- 
ment of the churches dedicated to them. 
Feftivals and feafts were appointed in honour 
of them. Wakes, or nocturnal devotions, 
in imitation of thofe for the dead among the 
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Pagans, were inftituted to them. Vows and 
ofFerings were nniade to theln* Children were 
called by their names, and prayers were ad- 
dreffed to them, vol ii. p. 669. 

It is remarkable, as is obferved by Jortin, 
in his Remarks on Ecclefiajiical Hijiory^ vol. 
iii. p. 1 7, that the honours paid to the dead, 
and to the relicks of the martyrs, were fet 
forward and fupported, though not entirely, 
yet principally,' by the Confubftantialifts. 
FauAus theManichean, reproaches the catholic 
chriftians with their endlefs fuperftitions of 
this kind, and tells them they were no better 
than humble imitators of the Pagan idolaters. 

When, to all thefe grofs corruptions of 
chriftianity, we add the dod:rine of the tri- 
nity^ with all its confequcnces, all flowing 
from the philofophical fyftem introduced into 
pur holy religion, I fhould think that a plain 
chriftian would rejoice in being able to throw 
oflF the whole immenfe load (which muft 
otherwife fink the belief /of it) by the eafy 
fuppofition of matter being capable of the 
property of fenfation or thought \ an opinion 
which is fo far from being contradiifted by 
any appearance in nature, that it is perfe<9:- 
ly agreeable to them all, and peculiarly fa- 
voured by the whole fyftem of Revelation. 
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ILLUStRAtlOPlS 

bF SOME PARTICUIiARS ilN THE PRBCEDINQ 
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THAT i might not ottrude upoii the public 
a crude and hafty performance on fubjefts of* 
fo much importance as thofe which I have ventured 
io difcufs in thefe Difquijilion^, I piit copies of 
the work, after it was completely printed off^ 
into the hands,, of feverai of my friends^ bofh well 
and ill affeaed to my general fyftem, that I might 
have the benefit of their remarks^ and take ad- 
Vantage of them,, in an additional Iheet of lUuf- . 
tratioris, if that ihould appear to be neceltary. 

Accordingly I hav6 received^ and confidered^ 
with as much attention as I can, various remarks 
that have beeii communicated to me, and have 
thought it might be of ufe to add fonie explana- 
tions in coiifequence of them^ I hope they will 
be the means of obviating fomci cavils^ and ferve 
to make my meaning better uhderltood, whether 
they make the doftrine itfelf niore or lefs accfepta- 
ble to my readers in general. 

L Of Bodies aSiing nvher^ they are not. 
It is objefted to the doftrine of thefe papers, 
which fuppofes that the repulfion, alfcribed to bo- 

A a dies. 
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dies, takes place at fome diftance from their real 
furfsces ; that bodies maft then aSt where they are 
nci^ which is deemed to be an abfurdity. I ac- 
knowUdge that there is a coniiderablc difficulty 
in this cafe ^ but it does not in the leaft aifcA the 
hypothecs that I have adopted concerning matter, 
any more tfasm that which is commonly received. 
According to Sir Ifaac Newton's Obfervations, 
rays of light begin to be refkfted from aU bodies 
at a certain diftance from their furfaCes ; and yet 
he confiders thofe rays as reflefted by thofe bo- 
dies, that is, by powers inhering in and properly 
belonging to thofe bodies* So alfo the gravitation 
of the earth and of the other planets to the fon, he 
confiders as produced by a power of attraftion 
properly belonging to the fun, which is at an im- 
menie diftance from them. 

If Sir Ifaac Newton would fay that the im- 
pulfe, by which light fs reflcded from, any body, 
and by which planets are driven to^^rds the fun, 
is really occafioned by other invijible matter in ac- 
tual contad: with thofe bodies which are put in 
motion, I alfo am equally at liberty to relieve my 
hypothefis by the fame means. But the exiftencc 
of this invifible fubftancc, to the agency of which 
that great philofopher afcribes fo very much, and 
which he calls^i^, has not yet been proved, and 
IS therefore generally fiippofed not to exift. And, 
Indeed, if it did exift, I do not fee how it could 
produce the effefts that are afcribed to it. For 
the particles of this very ether could not impel 
any fubftance, if they were not themfelves impelled 
in the fame direction ; and muft we provide a ftill 
more fubtle ether for the purpbfe of impelling the 
particles of the groflfer ether ? If fo, we muft do 
the fame for this other ether, and fo on, ^ infini-^ 
§smy which is abfurd* 

Alfo, 
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Alf^ if the parts of folid bodies, as, for ia* 
ftancc, of gold (which by its expamfion when hot, 
and contraftion when cold, appear not aftually to 
touch o^e another) be kept afunder by a fubtle 
matter, viz. the fame ether above-mentioned^ the 
parts of this ether mull be kept afunder by a ftill 
more fubtle ether as before, and fo on, till the 
whole fpace, occupied by the dimenfions of the 
piece of gold, be abfolutely folid, and have no 
pores or vacuum whatever, which would be 
contrary to appearances, and make it impofliblc to 
contract by cold or by any other means. I do 
not fay that there is no difficulty in this cafe, but 
it is not a difficulty that affefts n^y fyftem more 
than the common one ; and therefore it is no 
particular bufinefs of mine to difcufs it. 

If it be fuppofed that no kind of matter is con- 
cerned in producing the above-mentioned effects 
at a diftance from thp furfaces of bodies, but that 
the Deity himfelf caufes thcfe motions, exerting 
his influence according to certain laws^ am not I at 
at liberty to avail myfelf of the fame alfiftance ? 
And furely I muft have lefs objedtion to this re* 
iburce than thofe wh^o believe that God is not the 
only proper agent in the univetfe. As a necefla^ 
rian, I, in fadt, afcribe every thing to God, and, 
.whether mediately or immediately, makes very lit- 
tle difference. But I believe that it is poffiblc, 
though we cannot clearly anfwer every objeftion 
to it^ that-God may endue fftbftances with powers, 
which, when communicated, produce effi^dls in a 
manner different from his own immediate agency. 

JI. Whet kier Matter be anytbingy on this Hjv 
pothers. 

It is faid that, according to my definition of 

patter, it mpft be abfolutely »(?f^i7if \ becaufe, bc- 
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fides extenfion^ it confifts of nothing but the po^? 
crs of attraftion and repuliion^ and becaufe I have 
ibmetimes laid that it confifts of phyfical points 
only, poflelTed of thole powers. In this I may 
have cxpreffed myfelf rather incautiouQy; but 
the idea that I meant to convey was evidently this, 
that, whatever other powers matter may be pof- 
fe0ed of, it has not the property that has been 
csiltd impenetrability, or Jolidity. 

From the manner of exprefling our ideas we 
cannot fpeak of powers or properties, but as pow- 
'crs and properties of fome thing or fubftance, 
though we know nothing ^t all of that thing or 
iubftance befides the powers that we afcribe to it ; 
and, therefore, when the powers are fuppofed to be 
withdrawn, all idea of fubftance neceflarily va- 
nilhes with them. I have, therefore, the fame 
right to fay that matter is a fubftance poffefled of 
the properties of attraftion and repulfion only, as 
another has to fay, that it is a fubftance poflefled of 
the property of impenetrability together with them, 
unlefs it can be proved that the prpperty of at- 
traction or repulfion neceifarily implies, and can- 
not exift without, that of impenetrability. Whe- 
ther it be poflefled of am of thefe properties muft 
be determined by experiment only. If, upon my 
idea of matter, every thing vanifhes upon tak- 
ing away the powers of attradion and repulfion, 
in like manner every idea vanifties from the 
mind i if, upon the common hypothefis, folidity 
or inipenctrability be taken away. I own that i 
can lee no difference in this cafe ; impenetrability 
being as much a prpperty as penetrability^ and its 
a&ual exiftencc equally to be afcertained by expe-r 
riment, which, in my opinion, is dcqifivp ii> 1*? 
your of penetrability. 

They 
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They who fuppofe fpirit to have proper ex ten- 
J$Qn-i and the Divine Being to have a proper ubU 
quity^ muft believe the n^utual penetrability of 
real fubftance ; apd by whatever names thpy may 
choofeto call the fubftan.ces, is of no confequencip. 
if they fay that, on my hypothefis, there is no 
fuch thing as niatter, ^nd that every thing is fpi- 
jrit, I have Qo objeftion, proyided they make as 
great a difFerenpe in Jpirits^ as they have hitherto 
jmade mfubjlances. The world h.a§ been too long 
^mufed with ifaere names, 

III. Of the Laws of Motion. ' 
It is faid^ that if there is not what has been 
|:ernied a vis inertia in matter, t)ie foundation of 
the Newtonian Philpfqphy is overturned : for that 
the three law^ of motion^ laid down by Sir Ifaac 
Newton, in the beginning of his Principia^ have 

V no meaning on any other Tuppofition. 

I anfwer, that thefe laws pf motion are founded 
on certain faSls^ which fefult juft as eafily frooi 
pyhyppthefis concerning matter, aj» from the com- 
mon one. It is an undoubted fadt that every 
body perfeVeres in a ftate of reft or motion, till it 
be compelled to change that ftate by fome exter- 
nal force, which is the firft of the three laws, and 
the foundation of the other two. But this will 
follow juft as well upon the fuppofition of that 
mutual a^ion between two bodies taking place at 
any given diftance from their furfaces. Newton 
himfelf Ihcws, that rays of light are reflefted by a 
power belonging tq other bodies, without adually 
impinging upon them, and, confequentl)^, by a 
power which takes place at a certain diftance from 

. their furfaccss without luppofing that any of his 
|aws of motion were violated. • 

IV. 
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IV, Of the J^ivine Efence. 

It is fufpcAed that, notwithftanding I dectine 
the tcrnii it will be thought that I virtually make 
(he Deity to be a material being. I pinfwer that, 
^nce, according to my ideas, the divine efience^ 
and other eOences have quite different properties 
or powers, they ought, in ftridnefs, to be denoted 
by quite different names ; and, therefore, I can 
have no other objeAion to the term immaterial, as 
applied to the Divine Being, but as it is apt to 
imply that the divine effcnce is incapable of any 
property whatever in common with other cflences, 
iuch as even relation to fpace. ^ 

I will farther obferve, that, notwithftanding I 
may have e^preffed myfclf in an unguarded man- 
ner on this fubjeft (though I am not at prefent 
^ware of it) it will be found, by the candid and 
attentive, that I hayc not, in reality, any idea of the 
divine eflcnce that is at all different from that of 
thofe philolbphers and diyines, who maintain the 
proper omniprefencey or ubiquity of the Divine Being, 
which neceflarily implies a rpal extention \ and 
fhat he has a power of ading upon matter. 

I will take this opportunity of faying, farther, 
that, upon no fyftem whatever, is the great Author 
pf Nature morediftindt from his produdtions, or hiai 
prefencewith them, and agency upon them, more 
neceffary. In fad, the fyftem now held forth to the 
public, taken in its full exteqt, makes the Divine 
Being to be of as much importance in the hfiem^ 
as the apoftle makes hin^, when he fays. In him w^ 
live, and move, and have our being. The contempla- 
tion of it imprefles the mind withfentinientsof the 
deepeft reverence and humility, and it inculcates 4 
degree of devotediiefs to God, both aftive and paC- 
five, that no pthcr philpfophical fyftem can infbire. 
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Confcquentiy, the obligation to all thofe virtue^ 
that arc fnord immediately derived from that great 
vital fpring and principle of all virtue, de^otion^ 
thofe which give a fuperiority to the world, a fear* 
lefs integrity, and a noble independence of mind 
in the pradice of our duty, is more ftrongly felt, 
and therefore may be fuppofed to take a deeper 
root in the mind, than upon any other fyftem 
whatever. In fhort, it is that philofophy which 
alone fa its the doftrine of the fcriptures^ though 
the writers of them were not philofophers, but 
had an inftruftion infinitely fuperior to that of any 
phrlofophical fchool. Every other fyftem of phi- 
lofophy is difcordant with the fcriptures, and, as 
far as it lays any hold upon the mind, tends to 
counteraft their influence. 

fn the laft place, I think it may not be unufe- 
ful to obferve, that a diftindtion ought to be made 
with refpeft to the relaHve importance and mutual 
fubordiftation of the different pofitions contended 
for in this treatife. The principal objed is, to 
prove the uniform compofition of man, or that 
what we call mindy or the principle of perception 
and thought, is not a fubftance diftindt from the 
body, but the refult pf corporeal organization ; 
and what I have advanced preliminary to this^ 
concerning the nature of matter ^ though fubfervi- 
ent to this argument, is by no means effential to 
it : for whatever matter be, I think I have fuifi- 
ciently proved that mind is nothing more than a 
modification of it. 

- Again, that man is wholly material is eminently 
ftibfervient to the doftrine of the proper y or mere 
humanity of Chrift. For, if no man has a foul 
diftinft from his body, Chrift, who, in all other 
rcfpeds, appeared as a man, could not have had a 
ibul which had exifted before the body j and the 

i whole 
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whole doftrin^ of the pre-^exijlence of fouls (of 
ivhich the opinion of the pre-exiftence of Chrift 
was a branch) wijl be cffeftually ovdrturnedi 
But I apprehend that^ Ihould I have failed in the 
proof of the materiality of man, argumeof s enough 
remain, independent of this, to prove the nori 
j)re-exiftence of Chrift, and of this doftrine hav-: 
mg been introduced into cKriftianity from the fyf* 
tern of Oriental philofophy. 

Ladly, the dodrine of necejfity^ maintained in 
the Appendix, is the immediate refult of thcl 
doftrine of the materiality of man 4 for meehanifm 
is the undoubted confequence of materialifm. But 
whether man be wholly material or not, I appre- 
hend that proof enough is advanced that every 
human volition is fubjcd to certain fixed-laws, and 
that the pretended felf -de fermimng power is altoge^ 
ther imaginary and impoffible. 

In fliort, it is rhy firm perfuafioti, that the thrW 
doftrines of materialifm^ of that which is commonly 
called Socinianifm, and of philofophical neceJ/Siy^ 
are equally parts of one fyftem^ being equally 
founded on juft obfervations of natute, and fair 

V dedudions from the fcriptures ; and that whoever 
Ihall duly confider their connexion^ and dependenci 
on one attother, will find no fufficient confiftency 
in any general fchcme of principles, that does 
hot corhprehend them all. At the fame time each 
6f thefe dodtrines ftands on itsi owfi independent 
foundation, and is capable of fuch feparate de- 
hioiiftration, as fubjefts of a moral nature require^ 
or admit. 

I have advanced what has occufred to me iii 
fupport of all th^ three parts of this fyftem, con* 
fidentthat, in due time, the truth will bear down 

, before it every oppofing prejudice, how inveterate 
foever, and gain a firm eftablilhment in the minds 
of all meiL 
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!• ' I '♦HE History and Present 
1 TRiciTY, with original Expe 



State ' of IElsc- 
__ ^ periments, illuftrated 

with popper-Plates. 4ih Edition, correAed and enlarged^ 
4to. ]]. IS. Another E^dition^ 2 vols. 8vo. I2S. 

2. A Familiar Introduction to the StudV of Elec- 
TRICITY, 4ih Edition, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

3. The History and Present State of Discoveries 
relating to Vision, Light, and Colours, 2 vols. 4to, ii- 
luflrated with a great Nuoiber of Copper-Plates, il. lis. 6d« 
6d, in Boards. 

4. A Course of Lectures on Oratory and Critt* 
ciSM, 4to. 10s. 6d. in Boards. 

5. A Familiar Introduction to the Theory and 
Practice of Perspective,, with Copper-Plates, 5s. 
in Boards. 

6. Directions for impregnating Water with Fixed 
Air, in order to communicate to it the peculiar Spirit and 
Virtues of Pyrmont Water, and other Mineral Waters 
of a fimilar Nature, is. 

7. Experiments and Obfervations on different Kinds of 
Air, with Copper-Plates. 3 vol. i8s. in Boards. 

S. Philosophical Empiricism : Containing Remarks 
on a Charge of Plagiarifm refpe^ling Dr. H— s, inteiv 
fperfed with various Obfervations relating to different Kinds 
of Air, IS. 6d. 

9. A New Chart of History, containing a View of 
the principal Revolutions of Empire that have taken Place 
in the World; with a Book defcribing it, containing aa 
Epitome of Univerfal Hiilory. 4th Edition, los. 6d. 

10. A. Chart of Biography, with a Book, contain- 
ing an Explanation of it, and a Catalogue of all the Names 
infer ted in it. 6th Edition, \ery much improved, ibs* . 
6d- 
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II. An Eflfy op s| Coiirff of iibcral Education for Civil and 
AAiveLife^ with Plana of Lefturcs on, i . The Study of Hif- 
tory and general Policy. 2. The Hiflory of England. 3. The 
Confiltution and Lawi of England* is. 6d. fewed. 

I a. An ExAMiNATiOK of Dr. Rbid's Inquiry into the 
Human Miqd on the Principles of Commpn Senfe, Dr. 
Beattib's EiTay on the Nature and Immutability of Troth, 
and Dr. Osv/al d's Appeal to Common Spnfe in Behalf of Re- 
li^iont ad Edition, 5s. fewed. 

13. Hartley's TaEOar of the Human Mind ^n the 
Principle of the Aflbciation of Ideas, with Eifays relating to 
the SuDJc£l of it, 8vo. 5s. fewed. 

l|. The RvDiMEKTs of English Grammar, adapted 
to the Ufe of Schools, is. 6d. 

I J. 7*be ^bove Grammar with Notes and Obfervationa, 
fpr the Ufe of thofe who have made fome Proficiency in the 
Lapgy^c*. 4th Edition, 3s. 

16. An Essay on the First Principles of Govern- 
iiEi^T, and on the Nature of Political, Civii:, and 
Religious Liberty. 3d Edition, much enlarged, 3s. 
fewed. 

17. Institutes of Natural and Revealed Rbli* 
ciON, Vol. I. containing the Elements of Natural Religion ; 
to which is prefixed, An EiTay on the beft Method of commu- 
nicating religious Knowledge to the Members of Chri^an So- 
cieties, as. 6d. — Vol. li. containing the Evidences of the 
jewilh and ChriiHan Revelations, 3s, fewed.— Vol. HI. con- 
taining the Doctrines of Revelation, as. 6d. fewed.— The 
Fourth and laft Part of this Work will contain an Hjiloricai 
Account of the Corruptions of Chriftianity. 

18. A Harmony of the Evangelists, in Greeic : To 
which are prefixed. Critical Dissertations, in l^ngliih, 
4to. 148. in Boards. 

19. A Free Address to Protestant Dissentsre, on 
the Subje£l of the Lord's Supper. 3d Edition, with Auddi- 
tions, as. 

20. The Additions to the above may be had alone, is. 

21. An Address to Protestant Dissenters on the 
Slubjedt of giving the Lord's Supper to Children, is, 

22. Considerations on- Differences of Opinion 
amonfir Chriftians ; with a Letter to the Rev. Mr.' Venn, in 
Anfwer to his Examination of the Addrefs to Proteftant DiiTen- 
ters, IS. 6d. 
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ij. A Catichism for Children for Toung Per/ons* 2d 
Edition, 3d* 

2/L. A Scripture Catechism^ coniiflin^ of a Series of 
Queftions, with References to the Scriptures, in (lead of An- 
fwefSy 3d. 

'25. A Serious Address to Masters of Families, with 
Forms of Family Prayer. !2d Editioifi, 6d. 

26. A View of the Principles and Conduct of the 
Protestant Dissenters* with refpeft to the Civil 
and Ecclefiallical Conftitution of England. 2d Edition, 
is. 6d. 

. 27. A Frss Address to Protectant Dis^ektbrs, on 
the Subjedl of Church Di»cipl.inb; with a Preliminary 
Difcourfe concerning the Spirit of Chriftiantcy, and the Cor- 
ruption of it by falfe Notions of Religion, 2S. GA. 

28. A Sermon preached before the Congregation of Pro- 
testant Dissenters at Mill Hill Chapel, in Leeds, May 
16, 1773, on Occadon of his .reiigning his Floral ,OiSce 
among them, is. 

29. A Free Address to Protestant Dissentbm, as 
fuch. By a DifTenter. A new Edition, enlarged and cor- 
related, is. 6 — An Allowance is made to thofe who buy this 
Pamphlet to give aw:a.y. 

30. Letters to the Author of Rtmarks on/e'veral late Publico^ 
iions reJati've to the DiJ/entersy in a Letter to Dr, Priejileyt i s* 

31. An Appeal to the ferious and candid Profeflbrs of 
Chriftianity, on the .following Subjects, viz. i. The Ufe of 
Rfafon in Matters of Religion, z. The Power of Man to do 
the Will of God. 3. Original Sin. 4. Eleflion and Repro- 
bation. 5. The Divinity ofChrift; and, 6. Atonement for 
Sin by the Death of Chrift. 5th Edition, id. 

32. A Familiar Illustftation of certain Paflages of 
Scripture relating to the fame Siibjeft, 4d. or ^s. 6d. per 
Dozen, 

33. The Triumph of Truth ; being an Account of the 
Trial of Mr. Elwall for Jlerefy and Blafphemy,.at Stafford 
.Affizes, before Judge Denton. 2dEdttion, id. 

34. Considerations for the Use of Younc Men, and 
the Parents of Young Men. 2d Edition, 2d. 
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Alfoi puhVtJbid under the, DireQiou of Dr* Priestley, 

THE THEOLOGICAL REPOSITORY^. 

Confifting of Original Eflkys, Hints, Qjieries, &c. calculated 
to promote religious Knowledge, in Three Volumes, 8vo* 
Price i8s. in Boards. 

Among other Articles, too many to be enumerated in an 
Advertifemenr, thefe Three Volumes will be found tocontaia 
fuch original aod truly-valuable Obfervations on the Do6lrine 
of the Atonement 9 the Pre^exifieuce of Chrift^ and the InfpirA" 
Hon of the Serif turejy more especially refpeding the Harmony of 
the E'vangeliftsf and the Reafoning of the Apoftle Paul, as 
cannot fail to recommend them to thofe Perfons, who wiih to 
make a truly-free Enquiry iato thofe important Subjeds. 

In the Firft Volume, which is now reprinted, fevera! Arti-- 
«c1esare added, particularly Two Letters from Dr. Thom.a3 
Shaw to Dr. Benscn, relating to the PaHage of the Ifraelites 
through the Red Sea« 



In the Prefs. 
THE DOCTRINE OF 

Philofophical Neceffity Illuftrated ; 

TO WHICH 18 ADDED 

ANA NSW E R TO T H E 
LETTERS ON MATERIALISM 
^ A N D 

On HARTLEY'S THEORY of the MIND. 
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